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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


In the summer of 1857 I was a member 
of a small community who by the aid of 
rockers, toms, and sluices extracted a pre- 
carious livelihood from the placer diggings 
of Gold Cahon—a broad and shallow ravine, 
dry in summer, but in winter, spring, and 
fall sending a diminutive tribute of muddy 
water to the Carson River. Around on all 
sides sand and sage brush stretched inter- 
minably. East, north, and south the out- 
lines of the foot-hills, clothed with scrubby 
cedar and pine, rose and fell in long, rolling 
undulations; while to the west, in full view, 
the Sierra Nevadas lifted their bald summits 
against the almost constant blue of the sky. 
Immediately at their foot lay Carson, Eagle, 
and Washoe valleys, each occupied by a few 
ranchers; while the mining population of the 
Canon might have been three or four dozen. 
Our total number reached perhaps a couple 
of hundred souls, scattered over a country 
thirty or forty miles across in each direction. 
To the east, our nearest neighbors lived 
seven hundred miles distant, on the shore 
of the Great Salt Lake; across the moun- 
tains to the west, we reached by a walk of 
a little over a hundred miles the westernmost 
mining camps of California; north and south 
as far as our knowledge extended the barren 
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slopes of the foot-hills were still in the un- 
disturbed possession of Washoe and Piute 
Indians; along the highlands towards the 
head of the cafon, where now stands Vir- 
ginia City, Silver City, and Gold Hill, the 
mountain-sheep suckled her young, unmo- 
lested except by the gray wolf. 

The social state of this small community 
was genuinely Arcadian in its simplicity. 
No civil, military, or ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion existed among us. Utah Territory, in 
which we lived, had at that time no laws or 
courts, and Gold Cafion possessed no church 
of any denomination. In spite of the ab- 
sence of these signs of civilization, I have 
never known a community the members of 
which were better disposed or conducted. 
There was no theft, no violence, and hardly 
ever even an instance of drunkenness or a 
quarrel. Each worked steadily all the week, 
and after a general wash-up on Sunday 
morning, it was the rule to adjourn to our 
general headquarters at Johntown, and spend 
the afternoon and evening over a social 
game of cards. 

Among the miners of Gold Canon were 
two brothers, named Allan and Hosea Grosh. 
They were Pennsylvanians, and had gone to 
California through Mexico in 1849. They 
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were well educated, had a fair knowledge of 
mineralogy, possessed superior intelligence, 
were industrious, persevering, and _ enter- 
prising in a high degree, and devotedly at- 
tached to one another. Throughout their 
life in California they had always lived to- 
gether, and had worked in many different 
diggings—on the whole, without much good 
fortune. At first, like all early Californians, 
they expected to make a fortune gold-min- 
ing; later, they abandoned this notion, and 
for some years it had been their habit to work 
at this until they accumulated a little money, 
and then to travel about prospecting for 
gold-bearing quartz veins, silver, copper, and 
other metals. As early as 1854 they had 
extended these explorations across the 
Sierra Nevadas and into Gold Canon, had 
ascertained that native silver existed there, 
had found silver ore near the forks of the 
Cajon, and from that time they felt certain 
that the metal existed in large quantities in 
that immediate neighborhood. 

It now became the great object of their 
lives to make such examinations as should 
convert these moral into physical certainties. 
Il] health and bad luck in gold-mining made 
it impossible for them to do anything further 
in this direction until the autumn of 1856, 
which they spent tracing the silver veins 
they had found and looking for others, with 
the result of making themselves confident 
that those they had found were immensely 
rich. Early in 1857 they returned for the 
last time from California to Gold Canon, 
still further examined their silver lodes by 
the actual reduction of ore and the separa- 
tion from it of a certain quantity of pure 
silver, definitely located what they judged 
the best situations, and took up as much 
land as they could hold under the mining 
laws of the district. ‘Their plan was now to 
go to San Francisco, form a company, come 
back, erect machinery, and begin at once 
working the ore. Just at this moment be- 


zan the extraordinary series of catastrophes 
which at once ended their hopes and lives, 
and almost closed that of the present writer, 
who, becoming associated with one of them, 
escaped his fate only by a hair’s breadth. 
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The Grosh brothers, as they were com- 
monly called, though friendly to all about 
them, seldom took any one into their confi- 
dence, and only one man shared with them 
the exact knowledge of their discoveries ; 
his name was George Brown; he and they 
were associated in all the business that any 
of the three did. Inthe summer of 1857 
George Brown was murdered at his trading- 
post on the Carson River. A party of emi- 
grants from Arkansas, spending the night 
near his post, lost some cattle, accused him 
without evidence of having caused them to be 
driven away by the Indians, and shot him. 

On the 19th of August, just as the 
Grosh brothers had located their “claims,” 
and were about to leave for the coast to 
raise the capital required to work them, as 
Hosea was doing some final work before - 
starting, his pick glanced from a rock, struck 
his left foot, and passed nearly through it. 
On the 2nd of September he died from the 
wound; and Allan, overcome by grief, was 
left alone in possession of their common 
secret. 

I had known the Grosh brothers for some 
time, had seen more or less of them during 
Hosea’s illness, and had assisted at his bur- 
ial. <A friendship now arose between Allan 
and myself, and thenceforth we were a great 
deal together. Allan’s plans remained the 
same as before Hosea’s death, but that 
event caused some delay in carrying them 
out. It was arranged that he and I should 
go to California together as soon as possible, 
but it was the middle of November before 
we were able to leave Gold Cafion; and after 
that we were still further delayed until the 
2zoth of November by the straying away of 
a donkey which we took with us to carry 
our effects. Upon the afternoon of the last- 
mentioned day, however, we left Washoe 
valley, and after a slow and toilsome ascent 
of seven miles reached a small lake within a 
few miles of the eastern summit. In the 
valley we had just left the weather had been 
warm, with very little frost even at night: 
here we had to cut through ice more than 
six inches thick to get water from the little 
lake on the margin of which we encamped. 


, 
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It will be proper in this place to give 
some description of the Washoe trail, by 
which we were now about to attempt the 
passage of the mountains; it was used by 
Indians and by occasional travelers on foot 
or horseback, but was not practicable for 
wheeled vehicles. From Washoe valley, go- 
ing west, it ascends the eastern summit, 
which has here an elevation of about nine 
thousand feet; then runs down this summit 
to the shore of Lake Tahoe. From the val- 
‘ley to the lake is about twenty-five miles. 
It then skirts the north-east shore of Tahoe 
for about ten miles, till it reaches the point 
of exit from the lake of Truckee River; 
then runs north down the right bank of 
the Truckee for eight miles; crosses the 
Truckee and runs westwardly up a small 
stream for about six miles, to Squaw valley, 
which lies close under the western summit. 
From Squaw valley the trail runs over the 
western summit, or main ridge, of the Sierra 
Nevadas, which is here about eleven thousand 
feet high; and then descends the long west- 
ern slope of the mountains into California. 
rom Squaw valley to the first house on the 
California slope that is inhabited during 
the winter is about fifty miles; and the 
whole distance from house to house was at 
the time of which I am writing about one 
hundred miles. 

(In the 21st we crossed the summit, 
reached the shore of Lake Tahoe, and kept 
on till night around the lake. ‘That night 
it rained where we were, and doubtless 
snowed on the mountain summits. By the 
middle of the forenoon of the 22nd we 
reached the point where the Truckee River 
leaves Lake Tahoe. It still rained, and was 
getting colder; we knew it must be snowing 
on the mountain summits, and we pushed 
on as rapidly as possible, hoping to cross 
over before the snow got too deep. We 
kept on down Truckee River, and crossed it 
by wading; early in the afternoon passed 
through Squaw valley, and attempted to as- 
cend the mountain beyond. We soon came 
to snow, then lost the trail, hunted for it 
until it began to get dark, and then turned 
back to Squaw valley, lit a fire, had supper, 
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dried ourselves as well as we could (for it 
continued to rain), and lay down by our fire 
until morning. 

November 23rd.—It kept steadily getting 
colder, and this morning it was snowing in 
Squaw valley. We however, although the 
attempt seemed—as it turned out to be— 
hopeless, determined to try again to cross 
the summit. We had not got far up the 
mountain before we found that in the first 
place we could not keep the trail, and in 
the second place the snow was too deep for 
the donkey—he could not walk through it. 
After hunting for the trail until we were 
quite wet through and very cold, we gave it 
up for that time, and returned to our camp 
in Squaw valley. We got back there about 
the middle of the afternoon, and found the 
fire still burning. 

November 24th. —It was sull snowing. We 
saw plainly that, whatever our own fate 
might be, it would be impossible ever to get 
the donkey out of Squaw valley. Besides 
that, we were out of provisions. So we 
shot, skinned, and began to eat him. We 
set to work to improvise atent: we stretched 
a rope tightly between two trees, about three 
and a half feet from the ground; to this we 
fastened, with a needle and strong thread such 
as miners are always provided with, the ends 
of two blankets side by side, and sewed the 
blankets together; the other ends of them 
we fastened to the ground with stakes. We 
thus had a shelter similar in shape to half 
the roof of a house, and ,large enough to 
sleep under. This tent we took down in 
the morning, and made a fire on the ground 
that it would cover when put up. In the 
afternoon we moved the fire so that it would 
be across the open front of the tent, swept 
the coals off the ground with a broom made 
of small branches, and put up the tent. At 
night we had the warm, dry ground to sleep 
on. 

November 25th. —It was still snowing. 
In the forenoon we considered carefully our 
situation. ‘The question to settle was, What 
to do? Four courses were open to us, and 
we discussed them all fully. They were as 
follows: 
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First, to keep on—at least, to try and 
keep on—and either get to California or die 
on the way. ‘The great difficulty in that di- 
rection was the high western summit, not 
less than eleven or twelve thousand feet 
above the sea, and therefore some four or 
five thousand feet above where we then 
were; for Lake Tahoe, and consequently 
Squaw valley, is seven thousand feet above 
the sea-level. We thought that if we could 
once cross the summit, we could easily get 
down the mountains into the inhabited re- 
gions of California. 

Second, to attempt to return to Washoe 
valley. ‘This would involve the same length 
of journey as to go on. ‘The eastern sum- 
mit, however, is not so high as the western 
by about two thousand feet, and therefore it 
would not be so cold upon it. On the oth- 
er hand, the eastern summit is densely wood- 
ed, while the western is almost bare of trees; 
it would therefore be more difficult (the trail 
being hidden by snow) to find a route that 
would be practicable over the eastern than 
over the western summit. 
sideration we decided that we had as good a 
chance of reaching settlements in California 
as in Utah. We decided, therefore, to go 
on in preference to turning back. 

Third, we might have attempted to fol- 
low the Truckee River down to where it 
emerged from the mountains to the north- 
east. We both knew something of the 
lower part of the course of the Truckee, 
and we knew that if we could get down it 
to the open plain without being too much 
exhausted, we should have no_ uifficulty 
in finding houses. But neither of us knew 
anything about the course of the Truckee 
through the mountains, and those who know 
anything at all about mountain rivers know 
that they are generally difficult and often 
impossible to follow. We did not think 
seriously of adopting this plan, and I do not 
know to this day what chance we should have 
had of carrying it out. ‘The fourth and last 
alternative was to stay where we were until 
spring. We thought seriously of doing this. 
We had about one hundred and fifty pounds 
of meat; it would not spoil, for it would 
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freeze and remain frozen until used. If we 
could live in Squaw valley and keep in 
health until March, we could then cross the 
mountain with comparative ease and safety. — 
We finally dismissed this plan, however, as 
being perhaps the most hazardous of all. 
Exposed to the elements, as we then were, 
we required a large amount of food, and we 
did not think we could make the donkey 
hold out. ‘Then we thought that, living such 
a life and upon such a limited dietary, it 
was doubtful if we could keep in health. 
Neither did we know exactly how long we 
might have to wait for the spring to open. 
We decided to cross over, or at least at- 
tempt to cross over, into California at once, 
or as soon as possible. 

The next question was, How could this be 
done? The snow was already quite deep 
on the mountains, and was still falling fast. 
Even in Squaw valley the ground was covy- 
ered a foot or more deep. We should have 
to find our way across the mountains by the 
observation of mountain peaks and the gen- 
eral shape of the country. Until it cleared 
up, we could see nothing. By the time it 
stopped snowing, it seemed probable that the 
snow would be two feet deep in Squaw val- 
ley, and at least four or five feet deep on the 
mountains. Would it be possible to travel 
through such deep snow, over rocks, bushes, 
and the inequalities of the mountain ground? 
This was the question, and our lives de- 
pended on the answer. We had an ax, 
knives, the donkey’s hide, and plenty of 
wood. Weset to work to make snow-shoes. 

November 26th,— Still snowing. We 
worked hard at snow-shoes, and finished a 
pair apiece. 

November 276h.—Still snowing and cloudy. 
We tried to cross the summit, but failed. 
We could not see the peaks. After some 
hours’ walking, we did not know which way 
to go. With a good deal of difficulty, and 
at last by following a stream down into 
Squaw valley, we found our camp again. 
Our snow-shoes were not well made, and as 
neither of us was accustomed to their use, 
we could do nothing with them, and after a 
short trial we threw them away, 
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The 28th was a fine, bright day. We 
took as much meat as we could conveniently 
carry, and started. We climbed all day. 
‘The snow was about three feet deep. Dur- 
ing a great part of the ascent the ground 
was too steep for walking. In such places 
our mode of procedure was to clear away 
the snow, catch hold of the bushes, and 
with hands and feet together climb up. By 
about four o'clock in the afternoon we 
reached a high summit, and found that a 
ravine at least one thousand feet deep, with 
perpendicular walls, divided it from the 
main ridge which we had to cross. Our 
day’s labor, however, was not thrown away, 
for from the lofty point where we now stood 
we could see plainly the course we must 
_ take to reach the true summit. As soon as 
we had fixed upon our minds the route we 
should have to follow in order to gain this, 
we started back to camp, which we reached, 
tired out, about ten o’clock at night. 

November 29th.— Another fine, bright day. 
We made an early start, and after a terribly 
hard up-hill walk of some ten or twelve miles, 
through deep snow and over rough ground, 
we gained the western summit about two 
o'clock in the afternoon. At the very top 
of the ridge is a broad plateau about three 
miles across; over this the wind blew hard 
from the west, and therefore in our faces. 
The cold was intense. I thought we must 
be frozen to death before we could get to 
the western edge of the ridge and begin 
the descent. However, we did not freeze 
When we reached the western slope, which 
is pretty steep at this point, we ran down 
it for our lives. In a very few minutes we 
were a thousand feet below the summit, 
sheltered from the wind, and safe from the 
frost for that day. Before dark we reached 
a small cabin that had been occupied the 
previous summer by some men who had 
herded a drove of cattle in that part of the 
mountains. 

To make this part of the narrative per- 
fectly intelligible, I ought to say that Allan 
Grosh, though he had crossed the Sierra 
Nevadas many times, had never before 
crossed by the Washoe trail, but that I had 


crossed by it in the previous August; and at 
that time I had stayed some days with the 
men I have mentioned, who lived in the hut 
we had now reached. While I was with 
them a violent snow-storm came on, which 
soon covered the ground four or five inches 
deep; although it was midsummer, the 
weather became quite cold, and it seemed 
that the snow would lie on the ground for 
some time. The men were afraid that their 
cattle would suffer, so drove them down the 
mountains, and I went with them. ‘They 
left behind them, hidden in the cabin, some 
flour and bacon. I knew of this, and we had 
counted upon these provisions. When we 
reached the hut we found the Indians had 
been there and the provisions were gone. 
However, we were over the summit and 
within twenty-five or thirty miles of settle- 
ments, and we supposed that we had seen 
the worst of the journey. We were terribly 
mistaken. In Squaw valley our matches 
had got wet and spoiled. We had a gun 
and some powder and caps. When we got 
to the cabin we started a fire with the gun, 
had supper, and made ourselves tolerably 
comfortable. 

The 30th it snowed hard. From where 
we now were the trail ran for some miles 
along the side of a high ridge; it then fol- 
lowed along the top of the ridge for twenty 
miles or more, down to a place called Rob- 
inson’s Flat, where there were people living. 
The mountains here are wooded, and the 
trail marked by blazes on the trees. ‘These 
afforded us our only chance of keeping the 
way. ‘To follow the trail by the blazes, 
clear weather was necessary. We stopped 
in the cabin all this day, and worked at 
some more snow-shoes. 

December 1st.—Still snowing hard. We 
stayed in the cabin and finished two pairs of 
snow-shoes. ‘The 2nd was a beautiful, bright 
morning. We had put ourselves on short 
allowance of meat while we were in the cabin, 
but still what we had brought with us from 
Squaw valley was now almost gone; this 
morning we had only about half a pound 
left. We might possibly have carried more, 
but we had a hard road to travel over the 
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- summit, and dared not try to take much; 
then, also, we had couated upon the provi- 
sions that I had seen left in the cabin; and 
besides, we had hoped to keep on right down 
the mountains, if we once crossed the sum- 
mit alive; and if we had been able to do 
this, We should have reached settlements 
the second day after leaving Squaw valley. 

We left the cabin on our snow-shoes ; but 
after a trial of them for an hour or two, we 
found that we could not advantageously use 
them, and threw them away. ‘The snow was 
three to four feet deep, and in places even 
more. We could not keep the trail, but 
kept finding and losing it, and finding it 
again. We got on slowly; but we worked 
hard, and we got on. In a couple of hours 
we reached the top of the ridge, some five 
miles from the cabin. Here there was very 
little snow, as the wind blew hard and swept 
it off. It had become terribly cold, blow- 
ing hard from the west. We continued 
down the ridge until the middle of the after- 
noon. All at once it spread into a broad 
plateau. As long as it was wooded we fol- 
lowed the trail by the blazes, but toward 
evening we came to a place where the ridge, 
continuing very broad, was also bare of trees. 
Here we had nothing to guide us. It had 
become intensely cold. We kept on and on. 
It must have been nearly sundown when I 
saw fresh tracks just before us. My first 
thought was that there were other people in 
the neighborhood, and that perhaps we were 
near help. A moment afterwards the truth 
was plain. ‘These were our own tracks. 
We had gone in a circle. We had been 
afraid that we were off the trail, and here 
was the proof of it. What to do next? 
It was snowing hard. We could not see a 
hundred yards. Our first thought was to 
build a fire. Wetried this, but our gun had 
got damp, and we could not get it to go off. 
We worked with jt for some time, until we 
were almost frozen—in fact, until we were 
frost-bitten. 

Then we saw that our only chance of life 
was to find shelter immediately. We threw 
away Our gun, and everthing that we had 
brought with us from Squaw valley, including 
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Allan’s papers. We kept nothing but our 
blankets, a butcher’s knife, and a tin cup in 
which was the miserable rémains of our 
meat, and ran for our lives. We struck 
south. In a few minutes we reached the 
edge of the ridge. The descent was very 
steep, but the snow was deep upon it. We 
ran down it full speed. When we got to 
the bottom of the hill, we found ourselves in 
a tolerably broad, flat valley, well wooded 
with evergreen trees. ‘These, and the high 
land about us, protected us from the wind, 
and we found the temperature quite pleas- 
ant as compared with that of the top of the 
ridge. In the valley it was already begin- 
ning to get dark. aa 

Our first thought was how to pass the 
night without being frozen to death. ‘There 
was only one way, and that was to bury our- 
selves in the snow. ‘This we proceeded to 
do at once. We cleared it away with our 
hands and feet from a piece of ground as 
large as a bed. Wethen covered the ground 
three or four inches deep with green boughs, 
cut from small trees. Upon the boughs we 
spread our blankets, and covered these about 
a foot deep with snow. We ate about half 
our meat, then crawled, feet first, under the 
blankets, and lay there until morning. We 
slept very little. ‘The warmth of our bodies 
thawed the snow, and before morning our 
clothes were wet. We had not been per- 
fectly dry for a good many days, and we did 
not get dry again during the remainder of 
our wanderings. 


December 3rd.—When we got up in the. 


morning the first thing we did was to con- 
sider what course we had better adopt next. 
It was still snowing, so we knew it would be 
useless to attempt to find the trail on the 
ridge. We did not know what mining camp 
was nearest, nor did we know the direction 
of any one in particular. All we really knew 
was that if we could get down the mountains 
far enough we should come to mines and 
miners. Our conclusion was to keep down 
the ravine we were then in to the river, which 
we knew it must fall into not many miles 
away ; then follow the river down, and if we 
came to any small streain falling into it that 
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was muddy, follow up this. For if the 
stream was muddy it would show that there 
were miners at work up it. We traveled all 
day down the ravine, but did not reach the 
river. The snow this day was about two 
and a half feet deep, and the surface of the 
ground very uneven. We often walked into 
low bushes hidden by the snow. ‘The walk- 
ing was exceedingly laborious, and exposure, 
want of sleep, and want of food were begin- 
ning to tell upon our strength. We might 
have made this day at the most ten or twelve 
miles. In the evening we finished our meat, 
which amounted to not more than two or 
three mouthfuls apiece, made our beds as 
the night before, and lay down. 

December gth.—About noon we came to 
the river. I learned afterwards it was the 
middle fork of the American. ‘This day we 
suffered a good deal from hunger. We were 
still pretty strong, however. ‘The snow was 
not so deep. We probably traveled as far this 
day as on thethird. We kept down the river 
till night, and then made our beds as before. 

December 5th.—We kept down the river 
until about the middle of the day, when we 
came to where it ran through a deep cafon 
with very steep, rocky sides. We could not 
follow the river through this canon, so 
turned up the bank to the right, to the top 
of the ridge between this stream and the 
next. We followed down the ridge some 
little distance, then kept again to the right, 
and descended to a large stream to the 
north. We waded through this stream, and 
prepared our bed a little up its northern 
bank. We had hoped that it would be 
muddy, showing that there were miners in 
the neighborhood, but it was quite clear. 

This day the weather was bright and 
warm. ‘The snow did not average a foot in 
depth, so that the walking was much easier; 
but we were getting very weak, and we could 
hardly have made more than six or eight 
miles. We did not feel very hungry, but we 
had a sinking feeling much worse than hun- 
ger. Allan was manifestly weaker than I 
was. so I walked in front that he might place 
his feet in the tracks that I made. Though 
I was the stronger, Allan was the more cour- 


ageous and determined; for this afternoon, 
when, exhausted and despairing, I sat down, 
and weeping, proposed to give up and lie 
down and die where we were, he would not 
consent to it, but said, “No, we will keep 
going as long as we can walk”; and repre- 
sented to me that, as we had left no friends 
in Utah who would look for us, and had 
none in Cal'fornia who would take much 
pains to try to find us, should we die where 
we then were our friends in the East would 
never know what had become of us; and so, 
atter a little, he persuaded me to make an- 
other effort. When we reached the stream 
in the evening where we'were to camp, I said 
to Allan: 

‘Let us make up our bed for the last 
time, for we shall never leave this place.” 

But Allan said he thought we should get 
in somewhere yet. We did not talk much. 
We were too weak. We made our bed and 
lay down. For my part, I felt so exhausted 
that evening that I hardly expected to live 
until morning, and I thought even if we did 
live till then we should probably not be 
able to walk. 

December 6th.—We slept a little, but only 
to be tortured by horrible and extravagant 
dreams. In the morning, rather to my sur- 
prise, we were able to stand. The snow 
here was only a few inches deep. We were 
getting down the mountains, and the last 
few days had been warm. If there had 
been much snow we certainly should not 
have been able to walk; as it was, we were 
barely able to crawl along, and went almost 
as much on our hands and knees as on our 
feet. We went northwest, in a direction 
slanting up the bank of the river we had 
lain by. About ten o'clock we reached a 
flat piece of ground. About eleven o'clock 
Allan said he heard a dog bark. But I did 
not hear it, and did not believe it. I 
thought he only fancied he heard it. He 
was so positive, however, that we went in 
that direction, and had not gone far when 
we came to a ditch with water running in it. 
This showed that we were close to mines 
that were being worked. We followed the 
ditch, and in a little while saw houses. I 
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can recollect distinctly to this day that even 
then I did not feel sure that we should find 
men in these houses; but a few minutes 
later Allan said, “‘ There is smoke”; and I 
saw a thin blue column slowly rising from 
one of the chimneys. Then I felt certain 
that our troubles were over. ‘This was the 
worst delusion of all. Our troubles had just 
fairly begun. 

When we reached the houses it was near- 
ly noon; and upon talking to the men we 
found in them, we learned that we had 
walked or crawled just three quarters ofa 
mile that day. We were no longer hungry, 
and when food was offered us we found we 
could not eat. A very small quantity which 
we took made us feel sick. ‘The next, day 
after we got in we could not walk. Our feet 
were badly frozen. We could not sleep. 
The miners were kind; everything that 
could be done for us as far as it lay in their 
power they did. We got worse and worse. 
After a few days we became delirious. The 
miners sent down the mountains for medical 
and surgical assistance. 
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On the twelfth day after we reached the 
mining camp, Allan died. Thus, by the 
most extraordinary concurrence of circum- 
stances, the details of their discovery were 
entirely lost. The three men (all young 
and healthy) who shared the knowledge of 
these details perished almost simultaneously, 
though by deaths that had no connection 
with one another; and the papers containing 
the records of their discoveries were lost in 
the heart of the Sierra Nevadas. No knowl- 
edge survived of the work of the Grosh 
brothers in Gold Cafon and its neighbor- 
hood, except the bare fact that they had 
found silver. 

‘Two years afterwards, in 1859, this knowl- 
edge, by making the miners watch for indi- 
cations of silver, led to the finding of the 
Comstock lode, and that discovery to others, 
until the faint and soon almost extinguished 


spark of knowledge, struck from the rocks of 


Utah by the intelligence and perseverance 
of these two yong men, resulted in the 
enormous silver-mining industry of western 


Nevada. 
R AM. B ucke. 


ATHLETIC SPORTS AT HARVARD.' 


AMONG the many changes which have 
taken place at Cambridge during the last 
thirty years, one of the most striking and 
one of the most important is the relation of 
the college to athletic exercises and games. 
It is striking even to 2 superficial observer, 
for it affects the habits and the dress of the 
students so as to attract the attention of a 
mere passer-by; and it is important in the 
effect that it now has and is destined to 
have hereafter upon the health and strength 
of the students, not only while here but dur- 
ing their lives after leaving here. Within 
the period mentioned, the little delta was 
given up to the little old gymnasium which 
still stands upon it, and the first attempt was 
there made to furnish to the students an op- 
portunity for systematic exercise. Out of 
this movement has come the inspiration 


which led to the endowment of the Hem- 
menway Gymnasium, a beautiful building 
which stands near the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and is fitted up with various appli- 
ances and ingenious devices for the har- 
monious development of the body, nearly 
all of which were unknown when the first 
building was erected. The proper use of 
the opportunities’ thus offered the students 
for physical development is of such impor- 
tance that it has compelled its own recogni- 
tion; and in place of the mere athlete who 
superintended the exercise in the old build- 
ing, we find in charge to-day a college 
graduate, holding a medical diploma, who ts 
recognized as being at the head of a depart- 
ment co-ordinate in importance with the sev- 
eral departments of mental development, and 
who is admitted as a member of the faculty 


1 Read before the Harvard Club of San Fancisco. 
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Compulsory attendance might well be re- 
quired of many of the students upon pre- 
scribed exercises in this building during 
certain hours each day, but no such attempt 
has as yet been made. Indeed, it would be 
foreign to the general spirit of the college as 
shown in the greater latitude allowed in the 
rules as to attendance upon lectures and rect- 
tations, and in the tendency to enlarge the 
field of elective studies. Notwithstanding 
this, however, such a system finds advocates, 
and there can be no doubt that it would 
prove of essential benefit to many who are 
not wise enough to avail themselves of the 
opportunities thus offered for the improve- 
ment of their general health and physical 
condition. 

The director of the gymnasium stands 
ready at all times to make a physical exam- 
ination of each student. ‘This examination 
consists of a series of careful measurements 
of the various portions of the body. ‘These 
are recorded and are compared with each 
other, and with the theoretically perfect man 
of the same size. ‘The portions of the body 
which are disproportionately developed are 
thus disclosed, and exercises are prescribed 
which shall tend to bring the whole into 
more perfect harmony. All of these are 
graduated to the physical condition of the 
student, the extent as well as the character 
of the exercise being indicated, with a view 
to preventing injury from excessive work—a 
danger which is recognized equally with that 
‘resulting from total neglect. 

Each student who submits to this exam- 
ination is furnished with a book in which 
the result is recorded. He is also furnished 
with the prescribed list of exercises intended 
to overcome his deficiencies and to harmon- 
ize his physical development. A careful 
study of these will show him the object of 
the various movements which he 1s required 
to take, and a comparison of the measure- 
ments of his body from time to time will 
disclose to him their effect. So intelligent 
a system necessarily commands the approval 
of that class of students who have come to 
college for work and not for mere fun; and 
it is found,as a matter of fact, that the 


most conscientious among the patrons of the 
gymnasium in the performance of the pre- 
scribed exercises are also those who are most 
faithful in their studies. Runners, wrestlers, 
tumblers, rowers, work in their various de- 
partments, training for specialties, develop- 
ing portions of their bodies for specific 
purposes, and amusing themselves in com- 
petitive efforts; but it is the student who 
accepts the decision of the director, and 
confines himself within the limits of the 
exercises prescribed for him as beneficial. 


At first sight it would seem improbable | 


that the hard-working student would be the 
one who would derive the most benefit from 
such an institution; but a moment’s reflec- 
tion will serve to show that those who 
patronize it for amusement will vent their 
energies in the lines of exercise which 
amuse; that those who train for a special 
purpose have their exercises prescribed with 
a view to meet that purpose, and nét to har- 
monize their bodily development; and hence 
that the workers upon the theoretical line 
prescribed by the director are limited to 
those who come there because they recog- 
nize the value of the opportunity. 

The gymnasium would not prosper, how- 
ever, if it depended exclusively for its 
patronage upon those who would make use 
of it in what we might admit to be really 
the wisest way. Even those whose use of it 
is strictly conscientious, and who would not 
frequent it for the mere sake of amusement, 
are stimulated in their attendance by the 
popularity given to it by the patronage of 
the athletes. Strip from its patrons the en- 
thusiasm derived from witnessing the com- 
petition of the various performers; remove 
from them the interest taken in the drill of 
the different crews; deprive the daily gath- 
erings of the amusement furnished by wit- 
nessing the feats of dexterity and skill upon 
the bars and rings—and the humdrum 
work of swinging the various weights would 
become irksome and intolerable. It is, after 
all, they who themselves derive amusement 
and pleasure from the exercises which they 
take there who make it popular, and thus 
help the others along in their work. 
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It is here that the function of the annual 
athletic contests, the rowing-matches, an@ the 
intercollegiate games, is felt. Through them 
the attention of the college is directed to 
athletics, and by their means large numbers 
who might otherwise neglect habitual exer- 
cise are led to take an interest in such mat- 
ters, and to join the numbers which daily 
throng the gymnasium. ‘The greater the 
number that join in these daily exercises, 
the greater the tendency to draw in those 
who would otherwise neglect them; and as 
* the influence of the various competitions is 
far-reaching, the ultimate effect is, that but 
few escape thé call to join the crowd which 
wends its way each afternoon to practice, and 
to witness others as they practice, the routine 
work which their physical needs or their 
tastes dictate for them. ‘Thus it happens 
that after recitation hours each day the hall 
of the gymnasium is filled with a merry set 
of young men, who are leaping, wrestling, 
running, vaulting, tumbling, swinging on the 
rings and bars, or engaged in the thousand 
and one movements devised for developing 
the deficiencies of different parts of the 
body. 

The boat crews, if the weather prevents 
actual rowing, may be at work in the rowing 
machines, or raising in unison, with different 
movements, the chest weights. 
few spectators are gathered at the end of the 
hall watching the active movements of the 
lively crowd, for the scene is one of unflag- 
ging interest, and well repays the. visitor. 

When the weather permits, runne.s in 
tights, with loose woolen shirts on, will be 
met taking their mile at a double-quick on 
North Avenue or Brattle Street, or in some 
other direction; and when these runners 
number eight or upwards, swinging along in 
step, one recognizes a crew win@ing up its 
exercise with the daily run. 

In the spring or fall the numbers that 
throng the gymnasium diminish. ‘The 
crews can get the practice of actual rowing. 
The teams of the various games can play 
practice games in the open aur, and then 

tolmes’s and Jarvis Fields present a specta- 

e which daily draws its crowd of spectators, 
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and which is so different from anything that 
could have been seen in Cambridge’ before 
the days of this interest in games and ath- 
letics, that graduates of the olden times look 
upon it with deep interest. 

In place of the old rough and tumble 
game of foot-ball, where all that came could 
join in the contest—the more perhaps the 
merrier—the number of players of the new 
game is limited to eleven on aside. The 
ball in use here is known as the Rugby, and 
in shape is an oval. The game is a contest 
of skill and strength—of running and of pass- 
ing the ball from hand to hand rather than 
of kicking. ‘To make a goal, the ball must 
be kicked from the ground between the 
goal posts, and over the cross bar; but the 
game may be decided without a goal being 
kicked, and there may be little or no kicking 
during its progress. ‘The ball can never be’ 
thrown forward. It may be thrown, how- 
ever, from hand to hand so long as it is not 
thrown forward, and it is always considered 
good policy to run with it when opportunity 
offers. The rules of the game are intricate 
and complicated, but strength, avoirdupois, 
fleetness of limb, and good judgment inevi- 
tably win the day. Practice soon discloses 
the policy essential for victory, and the game 
calls for tactics and strategy, as plainly as 
does the field of battle in actual war. 

Lacrosse has not as yet made serious in- 
roads upon the popularity of base-ball, the 
latter being the favorite game among the 
students; but it is an interesting game, and 
it is destihed to grow in popularity. The 
players have rackets about four feet in length. 
The ball is started in the center of the field. 
The sides, twelve in number, are stationed 
about the field so as to protect and to threat- 
en the respective goals. ‘The endeavor of 
each side is to pass the ball from player to 
player, or to run with it on the racket, so 
that it may be passed between the goal posts 
of the opposite side. The ball must never 
be touched with the hand. The player who 


secures it upon his racket runs for the goal ; 


failing to secure what he is after, he seeks to 
pass it to one of his own side. ‘The efforts 
of his opponents are of course directed to- 
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wards preventing him from accomplishing 
what he is after; and in case they secure the 
ball they reverse the process, and strive to 
secure a goal for themselves. 
Simultaneously, perhaps, there may be go- 
ing on practice games in foot-ball, lacrosse, 
and base-ball, and occasionally a game of 
cricket. Around the edges of the fields in- 
numerable tennis-courts are laid out, and 
towards them at the same time the players 
wend their way with rackets and nets under 
their arms. When the nets are spread, the 
fields are white with them, and as the different 
players all adopt some sort of playing cos- 
tume or uniform, the scene is always brilliant, 


the green field being flecked with splashes of 


moving color, caused by the bright shirts and 
caps of the various uniforms. 

No person can-witness the lively scene 
exhibited upon these grounds of a pleasant 
afternoon in the fall or spring without feeling 
that a great stride has been made toward 
improving the general physique of the stu- 
dents. 

It isa certain thing that during the hours 
devoted to these games the great numbers 
that we see engaged in them are withdrawn 
from the temptations of billiard-saloons, beer- 
gardens, and kindred haunts. Nor does this 
influence hostile to dissipation cease here ; 
for not only are the crews destined to row 
in the races trained, dieted, and compelled 
to keep early hours, but the teams in some 
of the more important match-games also 
submit to a similar course of treatment. 
Competitors in the athletic contests are also 
obliged to work up their physical condition 
to the best point if they would stand a chance 
of winning; and thus it is that all along the 
line the influence of the athletic depart- 
ment, not only where expressed through the 
advice of the member of the faculty who has 
charge of it, but also through the example 
and the methods of those organizations ex- 
clusively under control of the students them- 
selves, is exerted in opposition to dyspepsia, 
dissipation, and late hours. 

Much of the popularity of the gymnasium 
comes from the patronage which it obtains 
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through trainers for the contests and games, 
and much of the interest that is taken in 
these is due to their intercollegiate matches. 
The gymnasium would not be abandoned if 
there were no boat-races, no base-ball con- 
tests, no foot-ball matches, but it would not 
be the source of attraction that it is to-day: 
nor would Holmes’s and Jarvis Fields draw 
out the same number of spectators and 
players into the fresh air each afternoon, 
were it not for the interest taken in the im- 
pending matches. ‘This much can be truly 


said for the intercollegiate contests: they | 


stimulate athletics, and to that extent their 
influence is good. ‘The evils that follow in 
their wake are also plain: they furnish oc- 
casion for betting, which appeals to the pride 
of the weak; and the gathering together so 
many students in a state of excitement 
furnishes an opportunity, for those who 
seek such chances, for carousal. Further- 
more, if permitted in excess during term- 
time, their games necessarily interfere with 
studies. 

Some of the colleges have gone so far in 
their opposition to intercollegiate contests as 
to prohibit them. Others, in a wiser spirit, 
recognizing their beneficial influence, have 
sought simply to restrain them within proper 
limits. Harvard has sought to eliminate all 
“ professional” character from them, and to 
restore them to the region of strict amateur 
contests by prohibiting professional trainers. 
No opposition is interposed here to matches 
or games which do not interfere with studies. 


The faculty recognize their power to restrain 


the games within moderate limits ; they rec- 
ognize the fact that the influence of athletics 
upon. the health and habits of the students 
is good, and they see that these games tend 
to popularize athletics. Therefore they do 
not prohibit them. 

And such, I think, must be the ultimate 
decision of all colleges. A well-equipped 
gymnasium and a recognized department of 
athletics is to be an essential part of every 
college in the future. When that happy 
day shall come, a severe blow will have been 
struck at dyspepsia and dissipation. 

Andrew McF. Darts. 
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CATCHING OLD JOHN BROWN. 


‘TWENTY-SEVEN years ago the border war 
broke out in Kansas over the question of 
slavery. Congress had referred the whole 
matter to the people of the Territory—to the 
so-called squatters upon its soil—for settle- 
ment. They were to take it under advise- 
ment —reflect, talk, discuss, hold conventions, 
cast votes, and what not—then come to some 
conclusion, which, so far as the Territory was 
concerned, should be final. When the sit- 
uation came to be generally understood, 
a lively strife had sprung up between the 
North and South, each vying to outdo the 
other in colonizing the debatable ground 
with its own partisans. Emigrant aid soci- 
eties were organized among the abolitionists 
of New England; while Louisiana and the 
Carolinas sent on delegations of fire-eating 
chivalry. ‘That a board of arbftration selected 
on this plan—gathered promiscuously from 
Moosehead Lake to the Rio Grande, com- 
prising patriots, fanatics, doughfaces, reform- 
ers of numerous stripes, as well as a sprinkling 
of rogues and “boys” who came to see the 
fun—-would disagree hopelessly and explo- 
sively, was plain from the first. ‘The discus- 
sion swiftly passed from words to blows— 
even that fearful and wonderful sort of talk 
styled stump-oratory proving too tame and 
limp tor the occasion. So the squatters fell 
to fighting, after a guerrilla, bush-whacking 
fashion, and the whole nation watched the 
struggle with a feverish interest. 

The splutter of rifles on the border caught 
the listening ear of old John Brown. Years 
before he had taken a solemn vow against 
slavery. ‘The long-prayed-for opportunity to 
strike an effective blow had come at last. 
Every other interest bent before it like the 
long grass of a prairie before wind-storms, 
Never was a man less swayed by motives of 
selfishness, or of what we call ambition. He 
went to Kansas to put slavery down, but it 
was not In order to put himself up. 

John Brown was prodigiously fultof fight. 


‘I believe,” said he, in a company of friends. 
assembled to prescribe for the sick Territory 
—“T believe in hard knocks, and plenty of 
them.” He advised the hitting of all border- 
ruffian heads in sight, and if some of them 
were broken it would not in the least dis- 
turb his cheerfulness. His principles and 
practice were inconvenient for the other side. 
The swearing about him in that quarter is 
said to have been of the strongest stamp. 
** Anything to catch Old Brown,” came to be 
a pro-slavery watchword. More than one 
border brave struggled with the problem of 
his capture—lavished upon it an infinite 
deal of stratagem and prowess—-with what 
success we shall see. 

One bright September morning, in the 
year 1856, a company of United States 
troops, under the command of Captain 
Samuel Walker, happened to be drilling on 
the open prairie just west of Lawrence. The 
gruff-voiced military orders—-shoulderings of 
arms, markings of time, right and left dress- 
ings——-were suddenly arrested by the appear- 
ance of a courier, riding at a break-neck 
pace. He dashed up to Walker and handed 
him a letter. The messenger proved to be 
from Lecompton, and the bearer of dis- 
patches from ‘Territorial Governor Geary 
to the Captain—then almost the sole officer 
of outspoken free-state sentiments in the local 
Federal service—which ran somewhat thus: 

“T understand that Captain Brown: and 
his band are encamped near Lawrence. The 
United States marshal is in my office at this 
moment with papers for his arrest. I shall 
be obliged to furnish him with orders for a 
detachment of soldiers from your company 
to act as his escort in the attempt. But I 
wouldn’t have him captured for anything. 
Should he fall into the marshal’s hands, I 
couldn’t possibly save his life. If yow’kn 


where he is, get him out of the “way, for 
heaven’s sake. I need not say that this note 
is confidential.” 
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The Captain shrugged his shoulders. 
Something must be done, and that quickly. 
A stranger, meanwhile, had quietly ridden 
up, and having dismounted, stood at a little 
distance leisurely taking observations. It 
struck Walker that he had seen him before. 

“Did I not meet you in John Brown's 
camp a few weeks ago?” 

“Do you know where he is?” 

suppose I do.” 

“Then get word to him as soon as you 
can that a Federal marshal is coming down 
from Lecompton to arrest him; that he had 
better make tracks.” 

The stranger, who, by the way, proved to 
be one of Brown’s scouts, jumped upon his 
horse and was off in a flash. 

An hour later, Federal Marshal Faine— 
a tall, lank, black-mustached Southerner 
from Georgia or Alabama—arrived in camp. 
- He was in fine spirits, and evidently antici- 
pated a certain and easy success in his expe- 
dition—pictured himself as returning to 
Lecompton in triumph, with troublesome 
Old John Brown bagged. The epistolary 
governor had also furnished him forth with 
a letter quite contrary in tenor to that which 
the smoking courier brought: ‘To Captain 
Walker: Furnish Marshal Faine with an of- 
ficer and twenty-five men to aid him in arrest- 
ing John Brown. I shall hold you per- 
sonally responsible for his capture.” 

Crumpling the order to do it into the 
same waistcoat pocket with the order not 
to do it, the Captain proceeded to detail 
the escort. ‘Twenty-five bronzed veterans 
buckled on knapsacks, shouldered muskets, 
tramped out six miles to the Wakarusa Riv- 
er, and gallantly captured the smoldering 
remains of a deserted camp-fire. John 
Brown, warned by his faithful henchman, 
who was, by the way, none other than the 
afterwards famous Jayhawker Montgomery, 
scrambled out of the way in no time. 

The valiant Marshal Faine failed, but his 
misfortunes did not dishearten other ambi- 
tious spirits. John Brown continued to lay 
about him in the most uncomfortable man- 
ner, and the anxiety on the other side to be 
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rid of him did not grow a whit less. There 


was still opportunity for somebody to dis- 


tinguish himself in this line. ‘The lists re- 
mained open. 

One chilly, dullish, depressing November 
day, somewhat more than a year after the 
marshal’s exploits, two travelers, whose cos- 
tumes challenged immediate and curious at- 
tention, stopped at Lawrence for dinner. 
One sported the loudest military style. He 
was decorated with the full-dress uniform— 
sash, sword, epaulets, and feathers—of a 
Federal lieutenant. ‘The other—a territorial 
deputy—affected citizen’s clothes, but his 
wardrobe was far from uninteresting and com- 
monplace. It was lined, broidered, stitched 
with deadly weapons. A Sharp’s rifle was 
slung jauntily across his shoulders; numer- 
ous pistol-stocks and bowie-knife handles 
protruded ominously from, beneath his belt 
—even his long Wellington boot-legs were 
converted into a magazine, and filled with re- 
volvers. 

The much-clothed pair dined, and then 
called upon Captain Walker, who had re- 
cently been commissioned United States 
Marshal. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the Captain, 
“what’s in the wind now? Something to 
pay, I reckon. A mighty stylish rig, Lieu- 
tenant, for these diggin’s. Most of us in 
this part of the country haven't time to keep 
up with the fashions. Your man here has 
shooting-irons enough about him to set up a 
small arsenal. Where are you bound? Hunt- 
ing anybody?” 

‘‘We are on our way to Sugar Creek,” said 
the gorgeous, befeathered lieutenant, “for 
the purpose of arresting Old Brown.” 

The captain, who had seen as much fight- 
ing as any other man in the Territory, and 
whose courage was of the most pronounced, 
unquestioned type, stared at the confident 
couple in utter astonishment. 

“You'd better let that job out,” he re- 
monstrated. ‘You are crazy to think of 
any such thing. I know him: a braver 
man never trod on sole-leather. He’s not 
the chap to fool with. He’s on the alert— 
I know the 


has eyes and ears everywhere. 
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crowd, too, he has about him—Kagi, Pat 
Develan, Whipple, young Pickles, and 
preacher Steward. They've no more re- 
spect for a man’s life than fora dog’s. A 
devilishly rash enterprise this that you have 
undertaken. Now, take my advice: don’t 
meddle with Old John Brown; you'll cer- 
tainly get into trouble.” 

“We'll see,” was the careless, re- 
ply. 

“Vou wll see,” retorted the Captain. 

The gay pair rode away, almost dying to 
get a chance at the pestilent abolitionist 
down on Sugar Creek; chuckling at the 
thought of what they would do when that 
happy moment should come. 

It might have been a week after this inci- 
dent, when Walker received a communication 
from the Governor, ordering him to report 
at Lecompton immediately, as he wished to 
see him on pressing business. ‘The business 
referred to our men of valor, whose eyes 
were so red with eagerness to overhaul John 
Brown. 

“The old fellow swooped down upon 
them,” said the governor, “and took them 
prisoners. I hear he threatens to string 
them up one of these days. I hardly think 
he means to do it, but he has scared the 
fellows badly. Now, I wish you to go down 
to Sugar Creek and say to Brown that he 
must release the prisoners at once. Say to 
him, further, that he is carrying things with 
too high a hand; that my patience is com- 
pletely exhausted; that if he doesn’t leave 
the ‘Territory with his infernal gang, I'll 
put the militia into the field and drive him 
out.” 

Walker undertook the commission. A 
solitary horseback ride of forty or fifty miles 
brought him into the vicinity of Sugar Creek. 
It was after nightfall, and the trip had been 
almost accomplished, when suddenly three 
men, ambushed in thickets which skirted 
the road, leaped in front of him with drawn 
pistols. 

“Halt!” shouted the leader, in the tone 
and accent of a brigand. 

‘Halt, yourself!” was the defiant response. 

“My God, Captain,” said one of the trio, 
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“Pm glad you spoke. I was just about to 
pull on you.” 

Walker found himself in the clutches of 
Brown’s scouts. It was young Pickles, whom 
he had once befriended, that thought of pull- 
ing on him. Next morning he was taken 
into the Sugar Creek camp. It was a rude, 
extemporized fort. A stone wall ran across 
the mouth of a ravine, on which a small 
cannon had been mounted. Sentinels paced 
Half a dozen army 
tents could be seen within the inclosure, 
lending to the place a sort of semi-military 
air. Near the head of the ravinea log cabin 
had been built, in which Walker found the 
redoubtable commander of Fort Sugar Creek, 
sitting at a rough table covered with maps. 

* Good morning, Captain,” said he, cheer- 
fully—the two men knew each other well, 
and were good friends; “come here and 
see what I’m doing.” 

Brown was busy planning an expedition 
into the South. ‘The maps were dotted with 
lines of projected forts, reaching from Kan- 
sas to the Gulf of Mexico. 

“I’m blocking out a campaign southward,” 
he continued. “This fort will be my base 
of operations. Imean to cut through to the 
Gulf. I shall liberate and arm the negroes 
as I advance. They will flock to me by 
thousands when they fairly understand what 
I’m about. It will be the death of slavery 
—this blow I am preparing to strike. I 
came here to do what I could toward mak- 
ing Kansas a free State; but I’ve never lost 
sight of that larger, grander work—the work 
of rescuing our millions of bondmen and of 
giving them freedom. My purposes are 
more than local: they are national.” 

A brilliant, almost unearthly light shone 
in the eyes of the gray, thin-faced, decisive _ 
enthusiast, as visions of a redeemed, glorious 
future rose before him. 

“T’ye come down,” said Walker in a half- 
apologetic tone—‘I’ve come down with a 
message from the Governor. He's very 
much offended by your course. He says 
that you must leave the Territory, and threat- 
ens, if you remain here, to arm the militia 
and put you out.” 
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The message grated on the ears of the 
commander of Fort Sugar Creek like laugh- 
ter at a funeral. 

‘Will the militia obey the Governor ?” 

“T think they will.” 

“Would you turn out?” 

would. Captain Brown, we're friends. 
We both came to this country for the pur- 
pose of making a free State out of Kansas ; 
but I must say that I’m afraid of your vio- 
lent methods. They are unwise, it seems to 
me. I do not think that circumstances at 
present justify them. ‘There is another mat- 
ter, Captain, which I am obliged to mention. 
Aren’t there a couple of young fellows shut 
up here in your camp as prisoners? I hear 
they undertook to arrest you, and made a 
bad mess of it. You must let them go.” 

Brown was silent for some moments, his 
mouth firmly shut, “his eye withdrawn, as if 
seeing things that were invisible.” 

‘Bring out the prisoners,” he finally said 
to an orderly. 

The prisoners were produced. Good 
heavens, what a change! Walker scarcely 
recognized them as they sidled into the 
cabin. ‘The mighty braves who cut so fine 
and impressive a figure in Lawrence had 
shrunk into a remarkably sheepish and crest- 
fallen pair. ‘They looked like spaniels thrice 
whipped. Not only had Brown nabbed 
them and heartlessly cut short their career of 
glory, but also he had appropriated their 
clothes, and substituted for them refuse gar- 
ments picked up among fugitive negroes 
about the camp—garments coarse and hempy 
in material; outlandish in cut; rent, frayed, 
tattered by long service; odorous with ancient 
and unblessed smells. Half a dozen dark- 
ies posed and strutted in*spoils from the ex- 
quisite lieutenant’s suit. The deputy, too, 
had not escaped pillage, in spite of his grim 
appearance. Somebody took the trouble to 
pull off his long-legged boots, to empty out 
the revolvers, and furnish him with number 
eleven, hob-nailed, plantation shoes, that 
had unmistakably come down from former 
generations. 

“Captain,” said Walker, “I wish you 
would return their clothes to these men. 
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They can’t go back in this shape. You 
should spare their feelings.” 

“Evidently they would hardly have spared 
mine,” retorted Brown, glancing in a half- 
amused way at the warriors, who going out 
for wool were badly sheared themselves, 
“if their plans hadn’t miscarried. In my 
opinion, the young men are fortunate in get- 
ting out of this business with a whole skin.” 

“Boys,” said Walker, turning toward his 
plucked, melancholy, tag-shag-and-bobtail 
companions when they were fairly outside 
of Fort Sugar Creek—a twelve miles’ tramp 
before them to reach the nearest town — — 
‘*Boys, what do you think ow about catch- 
ing Old Brown?” Neither the lieutenant nor 
the deputy found it easy to converse on this 
point. 

There was one more effort to lay hands on 
Brown, and put him where he could do no 
further mischief. It was during the last year 
of his Kansas life. The wretched border 
war had almost run its course; victory had 
been won—-there should be no slaves in the 
new Commonwealth. But the bitterness 
ayainst the troublesome old Puritan, who was 
as careful to keep his powder dry as to say 
his prayers, did not relent. He was still 
glowered at; still had a price set on his head. 
A man of law—-one of President Buchanan’s 
judges——undertook a final campaign to bring 
the long-winded foolishness to an end. 

Some chance brought Brown to a farm- 
house near Atchison for a few days. The 
judge, apprised of the fact, and unpleasantly 
anxious for the honor of capturing him, 
slyly put a warrant into his pocket, together 
with numerous pistols; secured an escort of 
four soldiers, all heavily armed, and set out 
on the expedition with hopes as buoyant as 
any of his predecessors. The judge, how- 
ever, prefaced his exploits neither with noise 
nor with bluster. He crept toward his prey 
with the silence and stratagem of a cata- 
mount. Not a leaf rustled, not a twig 
crackled under his stealthy tread. The wily 
man of law reached the farm-house appar- 
ently unobserved, dismounted, and knocked 
at the door. 

‘Is John Brown in?” he asked in his 
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blandest tones of the woman who responded 
to his rap. | 

“Ves. Walk in, gentlemen. Please be 
seated. I will call him.” 


The judge and his four men of war walked 
in. Ina few minutes Brown appeared, un- 


conscious seemingly of the perils that thick- | 


ened about him—it -was certainly he, the 
grim and dreaded abolitionist, who had 
made so much trouble on the border. 

“T’ve got him, I’ve got him; he’s trapped 
at last,” chuckled the judge all to himself. 
With the instinct of a cat that allows the 
doomed mouse a little seeming freedom, he 
chose to amuse himself by opening a gen- 
eral conversation. Brown was a capital 
talker when he chose to come out of his 
shell, which happened to be the case on this 
occasion. It was a delightful conversation, 
ranging over a great variety of topics. But 
the judge, tiring of the sport, and anxious to 
finish the business with dispatch, finally 
broke in with a growl: ‘“‘Captain Brown, you 
are my prisoner. You must return with me 
to Atchison.” 

Brown appeared to be completely in the 
power of a mortal enemy. ‘To go to Atchi- 
son—then a hot-bed of pro-slaveryism—was 
certain death. But not a muscle changed, 
not a shadow of surprise even flitted across 
his face. ‘The tones of his voice lost noth- 
ing of their sweetness and charm as he re- 
sumed the conversation interrupted by our 
unhappy parenthesis. ‘The man of law was 
astounded. For an instant he scarcely knew 
which to disbelieve—his eyes or his ears. 
Was it possible that Brown did not under- 
stand what he had said—did not grasp the 
fatal import of his words? Or had his tongue 
played him false? Had he spoken other 
words than those he purposed to say? ‘‘Cap- 
tain Brown,” he repeated, in his gruffest tone, 
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“you are my prisoner,” and stepped forward 
to make a formal arrest, when he felt a heavy 
hand laid ungently on his own shoulder. A 


_ soldier whom he never saw before stood be- 


hind him, holding a cocked pistol uncom-. 
fortably near his head. Indeed, a troop of 
strange men were crowding into the house 
from some near ambush. ‘The trap sprung 
with an ugly snap, but whose fingers were in 
it? 

“Gentlemen,” said Brown, with no ap- 
pearance of triumph in voice or look, “you 
are my prisoners.” | 

Victory—the capture of the judge and his 
escort—brought with it a new responsibility. 
What disposition should he make of the 
prisoners? ‘That question shot threads of 
sobriety into the elation that Brown might 
naturally have felt. “I believe,” said he 
quietly, “that I must find out what to do 
with you all.” He left the room, to consult 
with some confidant apparently. A moment 
later, one of the judge’s soldiers plucked him 
by the sleeve, and pointing toward a corner 
of the piazza that shambled across the house 
Something 
could be seen. John Brown was on his 
knees, earnestly, reverently, filially asking 
for the wisdom that cometh down from 
above. The man of law looked and— 
laughed. ‘The spectacle awoke no _loftier 
emotion in his breast than a giggle. 

Brown shortly returned. ‘The soldiers,” 
said he, ‘I shall at once liberate. I shall 
not ask the Lord about you, Judge, for you 
laughed.” | 

The judge was detained three days, and 
soundly lectured on the sin of irreverence. 
And then he went home with spirits scarce- 
ly gayer than the soberest of his predeces- 
sors in the business of catching Old John 
Brown. 
Leverett W. Spring. 
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SPANISH stead THE OLD SOUTHWEST. 


THE early history of the region/touth of 
the Ohio and west of the Alleghanies has 
never received the attention that its impor- 
tance deserves. It isrich in choice material, 
but the field seems to have been occupied 
chiefly by annalists and partisan writers. 
Even literature has thus far done little to 
portray the characteristics of pioneer days 
in this vast area, which embraces a fourth 
part of the Mississippi Valley, and for the 
possession of which English, Spanish, and 
French agents at one time intrigued against 
the weak Confederation ,of States. Stories 
of the Cooper and Kennedy type profess to 
give more or less accurate pictures of early 
days in Kentucky and Tennessee; the bril- 
liant novelist, Mr. G. W. Cable, has attracted 
attention everywhere by his studies of Creole 
life during the exciting times when the free 
navigation of the Mississippi was the all- 
important question; that realistic and power- 
ful writer, Rev. E. E. Hale, makes one Philip 
Nolan a “Man without a Country,” and 
another a brilliant and’ loyal American offi- 
cer In the Southwest, while New Orleans 
was yet in Spanish hands. Many sketches, 
stories, poems, records of travel—all relating 
to this interesting region—are preserved in 
the pages of various magazines; but much of 
equal value is sinking to oblivion in decay- 
ing pamphlets and proceedings of societies. 
If the present article attracts the attention 
of even one historical student to the wealth 
of neglected material bearing upon an im- 
portant period and region, its existence will 
be amply justified. And the subject is of in- 
terest to the Pacific coast, because some of 
the most important settlers of Oregon and 
California are of the stock of the pioneers 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Georgia. 
l'rom this stock came the Bartons, Bentons, 
Blairs, Crittendens, and other equally noted 
citizens of early St. Louis; generals like 
Harney and leaders like Doniphan; trappers 
and explorers who outwitted and fought the 
Vor, I.-— 38. 


Apache and Comanche; pioneers who settled 
by thousands in Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and Southern California, and whose 
descendants look upon Kentucky much as a 
Californian whose parents were New Eng- 
landers from the Western Reserve looks 
upon Connecticut. 

Pioneer life in the region under consider- 
ation presented characteristic local features. 
Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas fur- 
nished most of the settlers who located south 
of the Ohio; and Virginia, through Ken- 
tucky, so long a part of her domain, exer- 
cised great political influence. Descendants 
of the men who had, a generation before, 
peopled the eastern foothills and outlying 
mountain spurs of the Alleghanies, at last, 
driven by poverty or led by love of adven- 
ture, crossed the pine-clad heights and de- 
scended along the rushing streams _ into 
the beautiful valleys of the Southwest, 
conquering them from their savage pos- 
sessors after an almost incredible series 
of hardships, dangers, and tragedies. The 
men who reared the rifle-defended log 
cabins of Kentucky had slept by the camp- 
fire of Daniel. Boone and followed the foot- 
steps of Hardin, Logan, Clarke, Shelby, and 
Daviess in their Indian campaigns, com- 
pelled as they were to rely on their unaided 
efforts for defense. ‘The customs and mode 
of life of these backwoodsmen wefe primi- 
tive and interesting. They were nearly all 
farmers, at least nominally, but their liveli- 
hood was chiefly gained from pastoral pur- 
suits, depending, as they did, on droves of 


hogs and herds of cattle, which roamed over 


the common pasturage, as yet unoccupied 
and unclaimed. ‘They were hunters, skilled 
in the wisdom of the woods, acquainted 
with the ways and wiles of bird, beast, and 
savage. They betted freely, drank hard, 
and were noted horsemen. Their intellectual 
excitements were stump-speeches and the 
sermons of occasional circuit-riders. Hurry 
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and turmoil were far removed from their 
lives. They learned silence and patience in 
lonely rambles over broad grassy plains, or 
through the tangled luxuriance of the pri- 
ineval forest ; yet on social occasions they dis- 
played strong gifts of language, and clothed 
their thoughts in simple, graphic, and orig- 
inal forms. If tradition be trusted, they 
could swear with an intensive complication 
of phrases never again known on earth 
until the advent of the Nevada teamster of 
two decades ago. It was a brave, honest, 
unsophisticated, and hospitable race of back- 
woodsmen. ‘Their roads were chiefly bridle- 
paths, and their towns were villages of 
log-cabins. Every stream that ran by their 
doors slipped into rivers that fed the Father 
of Waters. ‘Their faces were turned towards 
the setting sun; grim peaks and dreadful 
wildernesses, through which it was long said 
that no practicable road for commercial pur- 
poses could be built, separated them from 
the Atlantic seaboard. The only court of 
competent jurisdiction for capital cases was 
at Richmond, Virginia, five hundred miles 
distant, and many weary weeks were required 
for the journey. 

Such were the social and physical aspects. 
The political field was a network of local 
and foreign intrigues. Complete records 
for the period just after the Revolutionary 
War, or from 1781 to 1803, were long unat- 
tainable, being hidden in the secret archives 
of Spain and other nations. For twenty 
years, during the period named, paid agents 
of Evropean governments carried on more 
or less dangerous intrigues, aiming to sow 
jealousy and disrupt the young republic. 
It is the history of some of these attempts 
that I shall try to relate in this paper. 
‘The extent of these conspiracies and the 
boldness of their aims were greater than 
is commonly supposed: Burr’s scheme of 
western empire was probably suggested 
by a multitude of lesser plots; and it is well 
known that he accused Wilkinson of hav- 
ing been the true arch-conspirator. It 
will be necessary to touch upon some of 
the French intrigues; but those which origi- 
nated in the fertile brains of the Spanish 
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governors of Louisiana were far more dan- 
gerous. 

The most superficial glance at the subject 
shows the abundance of ungarnered, unused 
material, in the way of books, pamphlets, 
and original documents. ‘The early political 
history of Kentucky and Tennessee is large- 
lv recorded in the archives of Virginia and 
North Carolina. It is to be hoped that 
some historian like Francis Parkman will 
take up the strangely neglected subject of 
“the settlement and early history of the 
Southwest,” and enrich American literature 
with a series of monographs as truthful, as 
picturesque, as fascinating as those upon the 
French régime in Canada and the North- 
west. But when, in these days of haste and 
surface-work, shallgthis broad field, so long 
untilled, find any hand able and willing to 
undertake the complex and multitudinous 
labors involved? ‘This coming historian of 
the elder Southwest must reveal to our eyes 
the land of forests, prairies, and rivers, as it 
appeared when Nashville and Frankfort were 
being founded, and the first flat-boat dared 
the dangers of the great river; he must 
make living flesh and blood of the shadowy 
forms of suave Sebastian, impetuous Sevier, 
foxy MeGillivray, unscrupulous Wilkinson, 
stately Galvez, astute Miro, and _ others 
who are but names in the land they plotted 


to control and make a separate principality; . 


he must sit with foreign emissaries by the 
council-fires of Creek and Cherokee, in 
those eventful twenty years of western in- 
trigues, and unravel the tangled web from 
clews in private correspondence and cipher- 
dispatches in the cabinets of kings. And he 
must show the place of his subject as a link 
between the earlier Southwest of the south 
Atlantic seaboard, and the present South- 
west of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
This is a field ample enough to satisfy the 
most ambitious of young American histo- 
rians. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War the 
American settlers had fairly reached the 
Mississippi, and were discovering that the 
only outlet for their productions was down 
that river. ‘Their mode of life was becom- 
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ing more strictly agricultural, and they had 
corn, tobacco, bacon, beef, to exchange or 
sell. So the essential point to be borne in 
mind during this entire narrative is the vital 
‘necessity to these men of free navigation 
rights. Geographical considerations drew 
them towards whatever power controlled 
this great water-way. Spain believed that 
the whole valley might easily be reunited 
under her sway. England’s agents traversed 
the region, endeavoring to weaken American 
control and check the tide flowing over the 
Appalachian summits. France endeavored 
to use the Southwest as a base of operations 
for an attack on the Floridas. ‘These varied 
plots extended over Indian tribes and con- 
federacies, hardly less than to the American 
settlements. ‘The dormant discontent of 
the Southwest, fostered in so many ways, 
but based solely on the Mississippi question, 
was practically ended by the Louisiana pur- 
chase. But if continued it would have had 
one of three results: it must have caused 
still earlier and stronger efforts to build bet- 
ter roads to the Atlagtic settlements; it 
might have forced the capture of New Or- 
leans; it might have separated the South- 
west for atime from the Union. ‘The two 
last were contingencies freely and frankly 
discussed among the pioneers before the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, and 
while the weakness of the confederation 
was bitterly felt. 

The real state of affairs in the Southwest 
between 1781—1803 has been somewhat con- 
cealed. Historians have dealt lightly with 
the disaffection towards the General Govern- 
ment that was at times manifest, and with 
the frequent journeys of paid servants of 
Spain up and down the Mississippi and 
over the whole territory. ‘The reasons for 
this course may be stated as follows: The 


chief actors in various plots became, after 


1803, wisely reticent on the subject, and de- 
stroyed all the evidence they could; the 
community in its rapid and sudden develop- 
ment forgot its former grievances; the Span- 
ish diplomats screened their pensioners with 
a skill that has seldom been equaled; the 
history of the West has been written, in al- 
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most every case, so as to make the north- 
west settlements prominent. The States 
south of the Ohio are worthy of a distinct, 
separate study and an independent historical 
treatment. 

Spain had never looked with complacency 
upon the republic on her borders. ‘Though 
in the previous war she had completed the 
capture of Florida, and made the Gulf “a 
Spanish lake” through her alliance with 
Irance and the United States, yet she feared 
the growth of the spirit of revolt in her 
own colonies, and shrunk in dismay from 
the enterprise and audacity displayed alike 
by New England sailors and western pioneers. 
Intendant Navarro, in his letters to the king, 
expressed the general distrust of the Amer- 
icans, and the fear that all the Spanish pos- 
sessions on the continent were in danger. 
In one characteristic phrase he speaks of 
the ‘“‘restless, poor, ambitious, capable, en- 
terprising nation.” Major Stoddard, in his 
“Sketches of Louisiana,” from 1780 to 1790, 
gives many illustrations of this feeling. Mr. 
Cable, in his ‘fine sketch of “The End of 
Foreign Domination in Louisiana” (“Cen- 
tury” for March), brings out this point dis- 
tinctly. That Spain had some reason to 
fear her pushing neighbors, is sufficiently 
shown by the project of revolutions in South 
America, urged in 1783 by General Francis- 
co de Miranda, and sympathized with by 
such men as Jefferson and Hamilton.’ 

In 1776, Captain Walling, a bold and par- 
tisan leader, tried to capture Natchez, and in 
1778, Baton Rouge. Georgia, at this time, 
claimed to the Mississippi, on the parallel 
of Savannah; Virginia also claimed to the 
river; and General George Clark built a fort 
on the east bank, below the mouth of the 
Ohio; other American advances in the 
Chicasaw and the Cherokee territories helped 
to limit Spanish ambition. But the popular 
and magnificent Viceroy Galvez, who gov- 
erned Cuba, Mexico, and Louisiana from 
1777 to 1784 with almost kingly state, and 
had designs, so his enemies claimed, of sep- 

1 John Adams, Life of, by C. F. Adams. Vol. L., 


page 523. Also Hamilton's Works, Letter to Rufus 
King. 
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arate sovereignty, was aggressive, as became 
so proud a grandee. He extended the 
bounds of West Florida, planted a fort on 
the St. Joseph River, and then claimed en- 
tire control of both banks of the Mississippi. 
By 1780, their claims had taken definite 
shape. France, hoping some day to recov- 
er Louisiana, lent aid and comfort to the 
Spanish claims. Minister John Jay, at Mad- 
rid, found that the Spanish Cabinet desired: 


That the western limit of the United States: 


should be that fixed by the royal procla- 
mation of October 7th, 1763—or, in other 
words, the Alleghany Mountains; that, in 
consequence, the United States give up all 
claims to navigate the Mississippi; that 
the Floridas should be considered rightful 
possessions of Spain; that the lands be- 
tween the Mississippi and the mountains 
should not be settled by the Americans, 
since they belonged to England and would 
soon be reconquered by Spain. 

The proverbial slowness of the Iberian 
mind to “grasp a situation” was never more 
clearly shown. Kaskaskia was already cap- 
tured, Fort Jefferson built, Illinois a county, 
Tennessee extending towards the river, Geor- 
gia establishing Bourbon County (afterwards 
the State of Mississippi). American claims 
were legally well founded, according to the 
treaties of 1763 and 1783. But France did 
not want the United States to extend their 
area. Marbois, in his History of Louisiana, 
gives some important facts on this point. 
Even many American statesmen of the pe- 
riod were afraid that free navigation of the 
Mississippi would tend to weaken the Union. 
In 1781, Jay was told “not to insist upon 
free navigation below the thirty-first parallel.” 
The negotiations proceeded chiefly at Paris, 
under French influences; Spain, France, 
Great Britain, and the United States being 
concerned. ‘The line Aranda and Vergennes 
fought for followed the Tombigbee River to 
its head-waters, thence the Cumberland to 
the Ohio; the territory between this boun- 
dary and the Mississippi was to be Indian 


1 U.S. State Papers, Vol. 22. Ky. Legislature Pro- 
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ground, under Spain’s protection. By May, 
1784, a treaty was, however, ratified, which 
granted Mississippi navigation to the United 
States, and made the thirty-first parallel the 
dividing line on the south. Spain’s inten- 
tion to totally disregard this treaty is shown 
by her secret plots in the west, aiding dis- 
affection and proposing treason. 

Kentucky was full of discontent about this 
time. Her petitions to become a separate 
State had been refused. [Land troubles, In- 
dian wars, rumors of a Cherokee uprising, 
exactions of Spanish customs officers—all 
angered the people. Spain, noting this, be- 
gan, in the most careful, subtle, and dexter- 
ous way, a series of machinations directed 
towards Indian tribes, prominent public 
men, and land companies, soon involving 
even Territories and infant States, focusing 
their adroit intrigues south of the Ohio. 
England took a hand in the game, by rous- 
ing the Indians occasionally, and by keeping 
paid emissaries at work; her efforts afterwards 
culminated in the affair which led to the 
expulsion of Unite@ States Senator Blount 
of ‘Tennessee. But Spain was always more 
dangerous. Her policy was threefold: an- 
noying restrictions to American commerce 
and citizens as such; generous concessions 
to emigrants, colonists, and secret friends; 
promises that she would help to maintain an 
independent western republic. ‘These con- 
siderations guided all her dealings with the 
Americans. Monette’s History of the Valley 
of the Mississippi gives a telling account of 


the Spanish exactions, duties, and confisca- 


tions of property; but for the friends of 
Spain there were tobacco contracts and 
lucrative trade monopolies. 

As early as 1784, we hear of Alexander 
MeGillivray, chief of the Tallapoosas, and 
one of the most remarkable characters in 
early Georgian history, whose letters and 
diplomacy elicited Washington’s admira- 
tion. Scotch, French, and Indian blood 
flowed in MeGillivray’s veins. He and his 
sister were potentates, who swayed the 
Cherokee tribes with almost despotic power. 
His father had been chief before him, and 
young McGillivary had received a fair edu- 
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cation in Charleston, South Carolina. In 
1784, this wary and influential chief, then at 
the height of his influence over the allied 
tribes, wrote to Miro, the Spanish Governor. 
He said that a number of American settlers 


near his tribe proposed establishing “ what- 


they call Western Independence, and talk of 
designs against the Spanish dominions.” 

On this account; Governor Miré and In- 
tendant Navarro met various Indian tribes at 
Pensacola, formed a treaty, and placed Mc- 
Gillivray and the chiefs of the other tribes 
on their pension list; McGillivray received 
two thousand dollars, and each of the oth- 
ers SIX dollars, annually. <A few 
years latér the Spanish accounts showed 
that over three hundred thousand dollars 
had been spent in this way among various 
tribes east of the Mississippi. Miro’s idea 
was to erect an Indian confederacy as a 
barrier against Georgia. 

December 13th, 1773, the ‘Democratic 
Society of Kentucky” sent out its “address” 
from Lexington to “people west of the 
Alleghanies,” and also memorialized Con- 
gress, not for the first time They inveighed 
against the “enmity of the General Govern- 
ment to the West,” and hinted that stronger 
measures might have to be taken. 

Martin, in his History of Louisiana, has 
described at length the various classes of 
complainants at this time. ‘They appear to 
have been as follows: ‘Those desiring a new 
republic allied with Spain; those wishing to 
join Louisiana; those favoring the imme- 
diate capture of New Orleans; those who 
thought Congress should take up the mat- 
ter; those who hoped France would seize 
Louisiana, and-extend a protectorate over 
the West. Collins’s History of ‘Tennessee 
and Marshall’s History of Kentucky enlarge 
upon these views. ‘The members of the 
fourth class were decidedly in the majority, 
but many of the leading politicians were 
“agitators,” desirous of change. 

General Wilkinson, the florid orator and 
able intriguer, began his western career in 
February, 1784, and soon wielded immense 
influence. He impressed the Spanish au- 
thorities with a sense of his importance; and 
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when, in 1787 and again 1789, he visited 
New Orleans, they received him as though 
he was prince royal. At the first Danville 
Convention (December 27th, 1784), Wil- 
kinson drew up the address and resolutions 
looking towards separation from Virginia. 
Butler's History of Kentucky contains a 
report of the committee of this convention, 
offered early in 1785, George Muter chair- 
man. It said that it was “the indispensa- 
ble duty of the convention to make applica- 
tion to the General Assembly at the ensuing 
session for an act to separate this district 
from the present government forever, on 
terms honorable to both and injurious to 
neither.” ‘The speeches and correspondence 
of the period sufficiently show that this 
was understood to hint broadly at more than 
the mere creation of a new State. 

Judge Sebastian, aided by Muter, Innis, 
John Brown, and othersfin March, 1787, 
held another Danville méeting, which bitter- 
ly reproached Congress for delay in the 
Mississippi business, and indulged in “ west- 
ern indeperdence” talk. The same year 
the first western newspaper south of the 
Ohio, the “Gazette,” was established at 
Frankfort. Previous to this, proclamations 
and official announcements had been writ- 
ten out and posted in public places. The 
population of Kentucky which was but thir- 
ty thousand in 1784, ‘distributed in four 
counties, had grown to over fifty thousand, 
in seven counties, and five years later was 
ninety thousand. ‘The community was grow- 
ing with great rapidity, and began to sym- 
pathize more and more strongly with the 
Northwest in its jealousy of the English at 
Maumee and Detroit, and with Georgia in 
its boundary quarrel with Spain, the warden 
of the gateway of western commerce. 

Wilkinson, the arch-gonspirator, already 
in the, paid service of Spain, had other 
schemes of personal profit and leadership; 
and in. June, 1787, he secured his famous 
“tobacco contracts” with the Spaniards, and 
permission to colonize portions of West 
Florida. He began his secret cipher-corre- 
spondence with Miro, and continued it under 
Carondelet, his successor. Power, so long 
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“faithful to the king’s service,” became a 
prominent agent in these transactions. Mar- 
shall, in his History of Kentucky, is very 
| ositive in his conclusion that the tobacco 
contracts were mere covers for pensions to 
the Wilkinson syndicate. Wilkinson dropped 
the Spanish intrigues when they proved un- 
profitable and dangerous, and at a later date 
betrayed Burr; but his elaborate defense, 
even then, failed to clear his reputation. 
‘The public feeling was that the best verdict 
he could obtain was ‘Not proven.”  Evi- 
dence obtained within the past few years has 
changed this to a verdict of “Guilty.” One 
of his letters to Miro refers to Sebastian, In- 
nis, and others, as “friendly to Spain and 
deserving of pensions.” ‘The de Pontalla 
report to Napoleon from Louisiana enu- 
merates. Wilkinson’s services to Spain, and 
adds that he “will put the same abilities to 
the service of France.” | 

The strongest proofs of Wilkinson’s trea- 
sonable designs are found tn his letters to 
Miro and other Spaniards. One of the 
fullest of these is dated Februafy 12th, 
1789.’ A letter written by Miré to Valdez, 
the Spanish Secretary of State, under date of 
January 8th, 1788, says: “The delivering up 
of Kentucky unto his Majesty’s hand, which 
is the main object, and to which Wilkinson 
has promised to devote himself entirely, 
would forever constitute this province a 
rampart for the protection of New Spain.” 
In April of the same year a cipher-dispatch 
from Wilkinson was sent to the Cabinet at 
Madrid. He informed them, with exulta- 
tion, that his predictions had been verified; 
that Kentucky had separated from Virginia; 
that the. rest would immediately follow; 
that ‘fall measures taken on both sides of 
the mountains favored the scheme.” 

‘The political events that so highly favored 
the conspirators at this crisis deserve notice. 
Virginia had, in 1787, agreed to allow the 
separation of Kentucky, and its formation 
into a new State. Difficulties of communi- 
cation, Indian troubles, and the plots of 

1 It is printed in Albach’s ‘‘ Western Annals." “Gay- 


arre’s Spanish Domination” may also be consulted 
with reference to other Wilkinson letters. 
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those who wished to increase the popular 
discontent caused great delays, and it was 
not till February, 1791, that Congress ap- 
proved the Act to admit Kentucky, nor was 
a State Constitution adopted tll April, 1792. 
It was a time of rumors, tumult, and suspi- 
cion; of big talk about. the great western 
country, abuse of. Congress, sanguine re- 
ports from Wilkinson to his employers, and 
from Miré to King Charles. 

But Gardoqui, the Spanish minister to 
the United States, had his own plan for 
checking the advance of the restless Ameri- 
cans, and his scheme fortunately embarrassed 
that of Miro. ‘They were never able to work 
in harmony, and made dolorous complaints: 
of each other to the Escurial. Gardoqui 
wished to found colonies under Spanish 
jurisdiction along the east bank of the Mis- 
sissippi in “*West Florida.” Hts agent, Pierre 
Wower d’Arges, undertook to lead 1,532 
Kentucky families into this region, or into 
Louisiana, whichever seemed the most ad- 
visable. Miro yielded unwilling assent to 
this, stipulating that these colonists were to 
bind themselves to take up arms against 
invaders from the American territory; they 
were not to be taxed, and the government 
was to buy all the tobacco they raised. 
Colonel Morgan, of New Jersey, was al- 
lowed to found New Madrid under a sim- 
ilarconcession. Miré and Wilkinson wished 
to obstruct trade, but to show the western 
pioneers, at the same time, how valuable 
Spanish friendship might become. Yielding 
to urgent representation, Miro, about 1788, 
promised that the syndicate should have a 
contract for six million pounds of tobacco 
annually, which would bring them in six 
hundred thousand dollars for what cost only 
about one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
The tobacco was bought from small growers, 
shipped to New Orleans, and delivered to 
the Spanish Government. Wilkinson said 
in public that the only safety for Kentucky 
was in free navigation of the Mississippi; 
in his cipher-letters, he urged Miro to close 
the river against Americans, and seize their 
property, thus precipitating a crisis. About 
this time, a letter from Don Manuel Gayoso, 
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afterward Governor of I.ouisiana, and written 
to Daniel Clark, Wilkinson’s agent at New 
Orleans, said: “If the Union is dissolved, 
Spain is absolved from all her treaty engage- 
ments.” 

Wilkinson spent money freely, and was 
indefatigable in his efforts to make proselytes. 
The convention of 1788 provided for the 
election of an assembly to serve till 1790, 
and gave it power to treat for admission into 
the Union, and “to provide for settling the 
‘navigation question.” ‘This indefinite pro- 
vision was understood to mean a great deal 
more than was on the face of it. Oliver 
Pollock, a very influential American mer- 
chant at New Orleans, and intensely repub- 
lican, said that it meant no less thana treaty 
with Spain. But in the Constitutional Con- 
vention Wilkinson’s power was at its height. 
He declared himself in favor of separation, 
and led what is called the “court party.” 
very one knew what separation meant. 
‘The matter went to committees, and the 
convention took a recess. When it met 
again, Washington was resident, and the 
discontented Kentuckians felt his strong and 
conciliatory measures. ‘The conspirators 
were consequently forced into much more 
secret plans. 

An event of 1788 will serve to show Wil- 
kinson’s ability as a schemer. William Au- 
gustus Bowles, an adventurous Maryland 
Tory, had been stirring up dissensions. in 
the Southwest as agent for Lord Dunmore, 
and afterwards became a “gulf pirate.” His 
letters to Dunmore on the discontent in 
Kentucky led the latter to send “ the notori- 
ous Ir. Conolly” to persuade the people of 
the West to help Canadian troops conquer 
Louisiana for England. Wilkinson pretended 
friendship, got Conolly’s plans, then fright- 
ened him out of the country, and told the 
Spanish that he had defeated a plot against 
Spain, and the loyal party in Kentucky that 
he had defeated the British plans. This 
double use of the fact was managed with the 
utmost skill, and showed the native abilities 
of the man, who had been 2 member of the 
Conway cabal a few years before. 

But there were other schemers besides 
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Wilkinson. Colonel John Sevier, a soldier 
in the Revolution, and afterwards twice 
Governor of Tennessee, settling near Nash- 
ville, was in the convention which organized 
the “State of Frankland,” and at the head 
of the ‘‘Squatter Sovereignty” party. He 
was outlawed, but finally amnestied. Al- 
ways friendly to Spain, he opened corre- 
spondence with Miro. In 1788 he wrote to 
Gardoqui that the people of Frankland were 
united in their desire to put themselves 
under Spanish protection. He also asked 
for arms and ammunition, so as to rebel 
against North Carolina. At the same time 
the West Tennessee people named their 
section “ Miro District.” He paid Dr. White 
four hundred dollars to electioneer for the 
‘‘Spanish Protectorate scheme,” and then to 
report to Governor Miro; which was done. 
Miro promised them protection in case of 
independence, but urged stronger efforts. 
This interesting attempt to establish the 
“Independent State of Frankland,” its his- 
tory, and the adventurous career of its 
founder, may be studied in the local west- 
ern histories, and in the State papers of 
North Carolina and Georgia. In 1787, 
Major Elholm was sent as a commissioner 
to Georgia from Frankland, and was re- 
ceived with honors and given moral and 
material support. Meanwhile, in the terri- 
tory now included in Tennessee, but outside 
of Frankland,” General Daniel Smith, Col- 
onel James Robertson, William Blount, and 
other men of influence, favored Spanish rule. 
The spirit of disunion was in the air. Span- 
ish silver was better than the depreciated 
Continental currency. Harry Innis, of Ken- 
tucky, wrote to the Governor of Virginia: 
“This western country will soon set up for 
itself.” Stevens’s History of Georgia throws 
considerable light on this era. Still, we must 
not judge the malcontents with too much 
harshness. ‘The national idea had not yet 
Bonds of union with the 
older communities sat lightly on these rug- | 
ged pioneers, most of them born in the wil- 
derness. No settled territorial policy had 
yet been adopted, and there is too much 


‘truth in the assertion that their claims were 
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disregarded, their interests neglected, the 
resources of the region undervalued. But 
men like. Wilkinson, who had fought in the 
Revolutionary army and held places of trust 
under the government, cannot be excused 
on these grounds. ‘Their designs were self- 
ish and disloyal, and if carried out would 
have wrought disasters, and perhaps caused 
war with Spain. 

Another affair of importance about this 
time was the ‘Yazoo Land Company,” and 
its miscellaneous operations. “lhere were 
four divisions of this great scheme, and it 
was twice organized. For twenty years the 
subject was a prominent factor in national 
politics. It is to be studied in the state 
papers of the United States—Public Lands, 
Vol. 1; Indian Affairs, Vol. 1; also in the 
Georgia Digest of 1798, in Stevens’s Georgia, 
Vol. 2, and in Gayarre’s Louisiana ‘The 
various purchases of the Yazoo scheme 
were from Georgia, by parties in South 
Carolina, in 1789, and consisted in all of 
52,900 square miles of rich land. It was a 
principality, and the private ownership of 
such a tract was strongly condemned _ by 
Washington. ‘The agent of this company 
was Dr. James O'Fallon. He opened com- 
munication at once with Mird, saying with 
remarkable boldness that they wished to “ de 
the slaves of Spain, under the appearance of 
an independent state, and would establish 
eternal alliance, offensive and defensive.” 
He said they had ten thousand persons 
ready to colonize, and that he had been a 
secret agent of Spain for years. Miro mis- 
trusted this surplus of zeal, and built a fort 
on Chicasaw Bluffs; but encouraged the 
scheme all he could. 

Wilkinson also turned his versatile talents 
to Indian fighting, and, after the admission 
of Kentucky, received high honors from 
the Federal Government. Miro retired in 
1791, displeased at Wilkinson’s behavior as 
the chief Spanish agent, and wrote to him 
with contemptuous sarcasm and_ rebuke. 
Spain declared war on the French republic 
in 1793, and Minister Genet began his fili- 
bustering in the West through LaChaise, 
Delpeau, Mathurin, Gignoux, Michaux the 
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botanist, and other agents. American offi- 
cers were enlisted in the French service. 
General George Clark was made a major- 
general. Arms and cannon were bought, 
and two thousand volunteers called for, to 
reduce the Spanish forts. ‘The President 
then issued his proclamation, and the Genet 
schemes were rendered futile. Wilkinson, 
seeing by 1794 how matters were going, 
and hearing of the treaty of peace then in 
progress (signed October 27th, 1795), secur- 
ing free navigation of the Mississippi, con- 
cluded it was about time to hedge. So he 
drove Power, agent of Spain, out of the 
country (first securing his papers). His in- 
trigues with Spain, however, still continued. 


June 27th, 1796, he was corresponding with 


Don Thomas Portell, commandant at New 
Madrid, using Power as his agent, and re- 
ceiving from Portell nine thousand dollars 
concealed in sugar-chests. Philip Nolan 
was the bearer of confidential cipher-dis- 


patches from Wilkinson to Portell about 


this time. And Power writing to Baron de 
Carondelet, the new Governor, again de- 
clares his ‘zeal in the king’s service.” The 
Baron, writing to officers in the Spanish 
forts, told them ‘‘Kentucky and Tennessee 
must be separated from the Union,” and 
ordered them to secure the co-operation of 
the Chicasaw Indians. Power was made 
Spanish surveyor to settle the Florida line, 
and Andrew Ellicott was the United States 
surveyor. The latter gives interesting points 
concerning “western politics” in a letter, 
in 1797, to the Secretary of State. : 

Light from many sources is cast on Wil- 
kinson’s career. Ilaniel Clark, who was for 
many years employed in the office of the 
Secretary of the Spanish Government, and 
was cognizant of most of the state papers 
sent out, testified, in 1808, before the House 
of Representatives, that he had acted as 
Wilkinson’s commercial agent for a time, 
but soon advised him to drop his political 
intrigues with the Spaniards. Clark’s evi- 
dence is very complete. He was cognizant 
of the Owens affair of 1793 (murdered 
while taking six thousand dollars to Wilkin- 
son from New Orleans). He charges La 
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Cassagne, postmaster at the Falls of the 
Ohio, with being a Spanish pensioner, re- 
ceiving four thousand dollars at one time. 
Wilkinson’s own letters implicate a number 
of Kentuckians, and there are doubtless 
letters in existence in private hands that 
would still further exemplify his methods. 
Wilkinson may fairly be characterized as a 
remarkably able, influential, dishonest, and 
unscrupulous person. Marvelously con- 
ceited” is the way one contemporary de- 
scribes him. His off-hand, bombastic, and 
florid oratory pleased the backwoodsmen, 
and helped to maintain his undoubted influ- 
ence over them; and his ready pen gave him 
additional advantages. A few more years 
of the Confederation, and Wilkinson might 
have figured as an overt conspirator, and 
worn the doubtful iaurels of Burr. 

Between 1795 and 1797, the Spanish Gov- 
ernor Baron De Carondelet played his last 
card, and his moves throw a flood of light 
on the previous transactions, and prove, 
both in their open promises and their covert 
threat, the treasonable nature of former 
plots. Wilkinson was closing up his financial 
affairs with Spain, at least outwardly, and so 
Judge Sebastian was chosen as the agent. 
Owing to the unusually heavy crops, the 
navigation question in 1795 assumed a new 
importance. Baron de Carondelet, then 
Governor of Louisiana, sent, July 16th, 1795, 
a letter to the people of Kentucky, asking 
that agents be sent to New Madrid to ne- 
gotiate with Colonel Gayoso on this subject, 
and that Judge Sebastian be one of these 
envoys: ‘The Gayoso proposals were in all 
respects calculated to draw the people of the 
West closer to Spain; but they were ren- 
dered nugatory by the treaty of October 
27th of that year. Judge Benjamin Sebas- 
tian,’ judge of the Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals, received from this time two thousand 
dollars per annum from the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

In 1797, Thomas Power, an adventurer in 
the service of Spain, came from Louisiana 


1 For statements about Sebastian, see sworn evidence 
before Kentucky House of Representatives, December 
6th, 1806. U. S. State Papers, Vol. XX., pages g24- 
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to Lexington, and gave Sebastian an impor- 
tant paper. The latter showed it to Colonel 
Nicholas and to Innis, who thought it pretty 
strong, but held their tongues till the explo- 
sion came. A copy of this paper was taken 
without Sebastian’s knowledge. 

De Carondelet’s proposals had five heads, 
and much circumlocution. 

1. It advised his friends in the West to 
separate from the Atlantic States, and form 
an independent government. 

2. It promised that the troops of the new 
government should be armed and equipped 
by Spain, and paid one hundred thousand 
dollars in Spanish gold. 

3. It made suggestions about the boun- 
daries. 

4. It agreed to help the new confederacy 
against the Indians. 

5. It promised not to interfere in the 
framing of laws, nor to lessen its indepen- 
dence; but to “support, defend, and assist 
it.” 

Power, in explanation, said that ‘his 
gracious Majesty” felt pained to restrict 
western commerce; ‘‘as soon as they should 
put it in his power to treat with them, by 
declaring themselves independent of the Fed- 
eral Government,” he would grant them privi- 
leges far more extensive, and place them in 
a situation “infinitely more advantageous.” 
Some loyal men who heard of these propos- 
als afterwards explained their silence: (1) 
because “they were  anti-administration 
men”; (2) they were “afraid an army 
would be sent to the State.” It was nine 
years before the subject was brought up in 
the Legislature of Kentucky, and Judge Se- 
bastian then resigned to escape impeach- 
ment. 

The surprising part of these later transac- 
tions is the audacity of Spain, and of her 
obstinate servant, grim Baron Carondelet. 
Consider the circumstances under which this 
offer, made through Judge Sebastian, oc- 
curred. The treaty with Spain was then in 
undisturbed operation. The three years’ 
term of commercial deposit at New Orleans, 
provided for in that treaty, had just com- 
menced. The Spanish envoy at Washington 
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was courtly, mellifluous, and irreproachable 
—the very model of adiplomat. Yet Caron- 
delet’s agent told the Kentuckians, as addi- 
tional incentive and warning, that “the king 
has no intention of carrying the treaty of 
1795 into effect” ; and hecalled on the hired 
servants of the Spanish crown to agitate in 
favor of the “western republic” proposition. 
It was but another illustration of Spain’s 
traditional policy of delay, and of her inabil- 
ity to recognize facts. Nothing, it would 
appear, had been learned, and nothing for- 
gotten. Her intrigues, in the days of her 
weakness and in the midst of internal dis- 
turbances, to control and possess the region 
south of the Ohio, were actuated by much 
the same spirit as that which, two hundred 
years before, had led her to lavish the treas- 
ures of the New World on the vain effort 
to master the sailors of Zeeland, the burghers 
of Leyden, the unconquerable resolve of the 
Princes of the House of Orange. But the 
message that Power carried to Frankfort in 
1797 was the last effort of the Spanish par- 
ty. When the term of deposit had nearly 
expired, Spain announced that it would not 
be renewed, probably hoping to begin fur- 
ther intrigues. But the treaty of San Ilde- 
fonso (1800) followed, and France again 
became owner of the rich province. The 
subsequent events which led to the purchase 
of Louisiana by the United States are in 
every school history. 
Charles Howard Shinn. 


There is a great deal of valuable material on the 
subject of this article easily accessible to the student, 
but little that can be said to be within the reach of 
the general reader. Gayarre’s ‘Spanish Domination 
of Louisiana” is one of the most important books on 
the subject. Mr. G. W, Cable's admirable papers on 
Louisiana, and his stories of Creole life, deserve the 
highest praise. I have been permitted to examine the 


proof-sheets of several chapters of Colonel Scharf’s 
History of St. Louis, in two volumes, now in press. 
This work contains much hitherto unpublished infor- 
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mation upon the Spanish, French, English, Ameri- 
can, and Indian dwellers in the Mississippi Valley. 
Among magazine articles: ‘‘ The History of the Lou- 
isiana Treaty,” by Jared Sparks, North American 
Review, April, 1829, and. April, 1830; articles on 
Kentucky in the Western Monthly, vol. 2, pp. 486 
and 528; the Western Monthly Review, vol. 1, pp. 
274, 345; the Western Journal, vol. 4, pp. 101, 148; 
articles on Tennessee in the Western Monthly Re- 
view, vol. I, p. 226; Household Words, vol. 8, p. 
128; on Louisiana, Spanish Rule in, DeBow, vol. 13, 
p. 383; vol. 17, p. 545; on The West, DeBow, vol. 
8, pp. 324, 407; vol. to, p. 147; vol. 9, pp. 142, 
357; Western Journal, vol. 4, pp. 99, 148. 

The following are the chief local histories and 
western books used: 

Marbois’s History of Louisiana. 

Monette’s History of the Valley of the Ditecienigel: 

Hart’s History of the Valley of the Mississippi. 

Butler's History of Kentucky. 

Marshall's History of Kentucky. 

Collins’s History of Tennessee. 

Stevens's History of Georgia. 

_ Pickett’s History of Alabama. 

Stoddard’s Sketches of Louisiana. 

Martin’s History of Louisiana, 

Albach’s Annals of the West. 

Putnam’s History of Middle Tennessee. 

French’s Historical Memoirs of Louisiana, 

Brackenridge’s, H. M., Views of Louisana. 

Gayarre’s **Spanish Domination,” also his books 
on French rule in Louisiana, and on the settlement 
of the province. 

Hall's Sketches of the West. 

Wilkinson's Memoirs, 3 vols., are important. 
Andrew Ellicott’s Journal (1803, Phila.) contains a 
good deal of imformation regarding the Southwest, 
and the Mississippi and boundary disputes. 

Hildreth’s, Pitkin’s, and Bryant’s histories contain 
little on the subject. 

The following are sources of information for the 
political and diplomatic aspects of the question: 

U.S. State Papers, Public Lands, vol. 1. 

U.S. State Papers, Indian Affairs, vol 1. 

U.S. State Papers, vol. 20. 

The last contains the Clark Correspondence, the 
various letters read before Congress in 1808, and the 
proceedings of the Kentucky Legislature that im- 
peached Sebastian. 

Journals of Congress, 1774 78. 

Secret Journals of Congress, Foreign Affairs. 

Gibbs's History of the Administrations of Wash- 
ington and Adams. 
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LA CUIDAD DE LA REYNA DE LOS ANGELES.—I. 


A VISITOR to the semi-tropic city bearing 
the fanciful name of “Queen of the Angels” 
is at the very outset impressed with the 
feeling that a town lies before him which is 
not only interesting in the light of the pres- 
ent day, but has the charm of a historic past. 
Two distinct eras—two dissimilar national- 
ities—are here plainly represented as one 
passes from the station of the Southern Pa- 
cific railway, in the northerly part of the city, 
through the quaint, dilapidated Sonora town 
to the neat modern streets of a rapidly grow- 
ing Anglo-Saxon city. One is transported 
from the practical, work-a-day world of the 
United States to the dreamy air of a foreign 
land in the squares of low, flat-roofed, adobe 
buildings in “ Sonora”; their bare walls, 
which show traces of whitewashing, hiding 
the life within, and exhibiting, in greater or 
less degree, the ravages of a long period of 
time. A stranger fancies many of these 
still, dark buildings unoccupied, until a door 
opens, and a swarthy Mexican saunters forth 
with the air of nothing to do and no neces- 
sity for doing anything, which is a charac- 
teristic of his race, albeit his garments may 
be tattered and torn, and he may not have 
~ been able to obtain even a /ortilla for his 
breakfast. 

(ne feels a curiosity to know how these 
incongruous people, with their peculiar 
homes, came here. That they were once 
reenant where they are now superfluous, is 
evident from ‘the priority of their portion 
of the town, and from the flowery Spanish 
name of that town. One is reminded of 
the homely but apt adage about every dog 
having his day, as one sees how completely 
these early inhabitants of the pueblo de los 
Angeles have been pushed aside by the more 
energetic and enterprising American, the de- 
spised gringo of a century ago; and one won- 
ders about the emotions experienced by the 
powers that were as they beheld their posi- 
tion gradually usurped. What and who will 


reign in this favored spot of the earth one 
hundred years hence? 

For more than two centuries after the exist- 
ence of the great and wonderful country now 
known as California was brought to light, its 
interior was untrodden, save by the native sav- 
ages and wild beasts, owing to the marauding 
cruises of Dutch privateers, which rendered 
the Pacific waters unsafe for peaceful voy- 
agers. As is well known, the Jesuit Fa- 
thers, everywhere noted for their daring and 
endurance, were the first to penetrate the 
unknown land; and it was not until Father 
Kino, in 1700 and the four succeeding 
years, journeyed to the Colorado and Gila 
rivers, that the fallacious idea that Califor- 
nia was an island was dispelled. As voyager 
after voyager returned to Mexico with his 
wonderful tales of an immense region to the 
north, the attention of the church was drawn 
to the conversion of a hitherto unknown 
race, and to the possession of lands which 
might add materially to the revenue of that 
already powerful institution. Acting upon 
these religious and prudential motives, a 
mission was established at San Diego, in 
1769, by Father Junipero Serra, the first of 
twenty-one similar institutions that were, in 
ensuing years, founded at intervals along 
the coast; and the next year another, the 
San Carlos, at Monterey. 

In March, 1771, the San Antonio arrived 
at San Diego harbor, with ten missionaries 
from the San Fernando College in Mexico 
on board, who brought with them ten thou- 
sand dollars in money, and the various sa- 
cred vessels and ornaments which were 
considered essential in the churches. Their 
first step was to found the San Antonio de 
Padua Mission at Monterey; then it was 
decided to establish that of San Gabriel. 
Father Pedro Cambon and Father Angel 
Somera started from San Diego on the roth 
of August, 1771, guarded by ten soldiers, 
and accompanied by muleteers and beasts 
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of burden, to seek a suitable spot for the 
proposed mission. ‘They traveled northerly 
a distance of forty leagues, when they reached 
a river called “El Rio de los Temblores,” 


now known as the San Gabriel, where 


they halted and looked about them for the 
site of which they were in quest. Did space 
permit, an interesting account of the surprise 
and wonder of the savages at beholding these 
strange intruders might be given. When the 
first whites appeared in the interior, the na- 
tives thought them gods, and the women fled 
into the bushes, while the men put out the 
fires in their huts. After close observation 
of their customs, the Indians pronounced 
the visitors human beings ‘fof a nasty white 
color, having ugly blue eyes,” and gave them 
the name of chichinabros—reasonable beings. 
When the Padres began their work of found- 
ing the new mission, their operations were 
viewed with distrust and displeasure, and 
the natives soon appeared upon the scene, 
armed and yelling, determined to oppose the 
action of the invaders. ‘The worthy Fathers 
had in their possession a banner bearing the 
image of Our Lady de las Dolores, which 
they held up to the view of the incensed 
savages. ‘he effect was magical. At sight 
of the precious image, the natives at once 
ceased their hostile movements, and the two 
captains at their head ran and laid the beads 
they had worn about their necks at the feet 
of the image. All the people flocked to see 
the representation of the Holy Virgin, bring- 
ing offerings of food; and from that time 
they manifested great interest and delight in 
the movements of the priests. The first 
mass was celebrated under a tree, on the 
nativity of the Virgin, September 8th, 1771. 

In a few years, the mission buildings on 
the bank of the river Temblores were seri- 
ously injured by the almost daily earth- 
quakes that had given the stream its name, 
and a new mission was constructed four or 
five miles distant, near the Indian village of 
“Si-bag-na,” in a forest of oaks and under- 
growth. ‘The soil of this spot when cleared 
proved very rich, and produced the first 
crops ever raised in Los Angeles County. 
It is related that the timbers used in the 
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construction of the great church, which 
now forms one of the principal objects of 
interest in the vicinity of Los Angeles, were 
obtained from the heights of the San Ga- 
briel Mountains by the neophytes, a priest 
blessing each stick as it was prepared for 
removal; after which it was not permitted to 
touch the ground until the destination was 
reached, but was received at certain dis- 
tances by relays of Indians detailed for that 
purpose. ‘The shrewdness of this excess of 
religious fervor is apparent, as it did away 
effectually with any tendency towards dila- 
toriness of action on the part of the laborers. 

It became evident, as the soldiers at the 
mission served out their time, and expressed 
a desire to remain with their families in the 


new country, that a suitable location for 


a pucb/o must be secured, and the Governay 
of California, Felipe de Neve, issued an 
order from the San Gabriel Mission, on the 
26th of August, 1781, directing the estab- 
lishment of a town on the site of the village of 
Yang-na, belonging to the Cahuilla Indians. 
The spot indicated was eight miles from the 
mission, on the north-west boundary of a 
large, level plain, bounded by high moun- 
tain ranges and extending to the ocean, 
skirted by the river Porciuncula (meaning “‘a 
small allowance”), now known as the Los 
Angeles. The pueblo, which was to be 
under the patronage and protection of Mwes- 
tra Senora la Reyna de los Angeles (Our Lady 
the Queen of the Angels), and to be called 
by that name, was located between the river 
and low, rolling hills to the west, and was 
formally founded on the 4th of September, 
1781. These Spaniards of early days had 
different ideas of nomenclature from those 
possessed by our less romantic American 
race;.and we incline to believe theirs the bet- 
ter. One could never feel aught but pride in 
residing in “The City of the Angels”; but 
who delights in having his letters addressed 
to Hangman’s Flat, ‘Tombstone, or Bloody 
Gulch? 

The founders of los Angeles consisted of 
twelve adult males, heads of families, who 
were retired soldiers, but continued to draw 
pay and rations from the Mexican Govern- 
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ment. Even at this date the population of 
the embryo city was cosmopolitan, for two 
out of the pioneer twelve were natives of 
Spain, one of China—strange as that fact may 
seem—and the rest were from Sonora, Sina- 
loa, and Lower California. Each man was 
provided by the government with two oxen, 
two mules, two mares, two cows with one 
calf, two goats, two sheep, one ass, and one 
hoe, while the community in common was 
supplied with the necessary implements for 
cart-making; all of which was charged to 
the settlers at a price fixed by the govern- 
ment, and was paid for in installments de- 
ducted from their wages. A f/asa was laid 
out in the center of the town, upon which 
the house lots of the twelve men of family 
fronted. ‘Their houses were of the rudest 
description, not more than eight feet in 
height, built of adobes, and their flat roofs 
covered with évea, or asphaltum, which was 
brought from springs a few miles distant 
from the pueblo. 

Thirty fields were laid out for cultivation 
on the alluvial bottom-lands of the river, of 
a uniform size of forty thousand square 
varas, in which a few roots and vegetables 
were raised; but the main source of supplies 
was the parent establishment of the San 
Gabriel Mission. Hither the towns-people 
repaired on the Sabbath to witness the fes- 
tivities of that day, and to get their rations 
for the coming week. Who could predict 
that but a few generations would come and 
go ere the order of things would be exactly 
reversed, Yd the feeble, struggling child 
would far outstrip its now well-nigh omnip- 
otent progenitor, and become the supporter 
where it had been the dependent? In those 
days the missions of California were institu- 
tions of remarkable prosperity and power. 
The accounts of their broad possessions and 
arbitrary dominion read like fairy stories or 
Oriental legends. ‘The Mission of San Ga- 
briel was one of the most wealthy on the 
coast. Its massive church, adorned with the 
paintings and sacred ornaments brought 
from the Old World; its numerous build- 
ings; its mill and aqueduct, of which traces 
yet remain; its orchards and vineyards; its 
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immense herds of cattle, horses, sheep, and 
hogs, from which large revenues were ob- 
tained; and its numerous extensive vanchos 
—all testified to the sovereign power of the 
church which had been able to establish 
such grandeur in a wild and unknown coun- 
try. Many vocations were here represented 
—there were not only carpenters, mill- 
wrights, blacksmiths, and other mechanics 
among the soldiers and the converted In- 
dians, but soap-works, tanneries, weaving- 
rooms, spinning-rooms, and other industries 
were maintained. ‘The strictest 7égime was 
followed, enforced in many cases by the use 
of the lash upon the natives. 

It was not until Padre Jose Maria Salva- 
dea was placed in control of the mission 
that any attempt was made to master the 
native language; while the Indians were 
never taught the Spanish tongue, with the 
exception of a few words essential in relig- 
lous service. Salvadea proved himself a 
man of far greater energy and forethought 
than any of his predecessors; for he not 
only translated the church service into the 
Indian tongue, preaching every Sabbath in 
that language, and reduced it to grammati- 
cal rules, but he planted the large vine- 
yards, laid out the orchards, constructed the 
mill and dam, brought water by a skillful 
system from long distances, fenced the fields 
with the /wmas (a species of cactus) which 
abounded in the vicinity, and remodeled 
and perfected the methods of government 
in vogue at the mission. ‘The first vine- 
yard, known as Vina Madre, consisted of 
three thousand vines, which one authority 
considers identical with the A/icarte, and an- 
other with the Bexe Carlo of Spain, and from 
which all the other vineyards of the State 
sprung. ‘There were, at one time, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand vines at the San 
Gabriel Mission itself. 

In 1822, the independence of Mexico was 
recognized; and two years later a republi- 
can constitution was adopted, under which 
California ranked as a Territory. Official 
oaths were no longer registered under the 
king of Spain, but under the Mexican repub- 
lic. ‘The missions, however, went on as be- 
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fore, with none of the scenes of war and 
bloodshed that are usually attendant upon a 
change of sovereignty. The quietly growing 
pueblo of Los Angeles was under the rule of 
an Alcalde, who was appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of the Territory, who was also the mill- 
tary commander of the country, or by the 
officer in command of the military district 
in which the town was situated. 

Before the independence of Mexico, for- 
eigners were excluded from the country; but 
afterward, vessels were permitted to enter 
the ports and trade under certain restrictions 
and heavy duties. San Pedro, being the 
port for three influential missions, for. the 
largest town in the Territory, and for immense 
stock ranches, now became the most impor- 
tant point on the coast. It was visited by 
vessels from Boston and other parts of the 
_ East, which brought out supplies of foreign 
and domestic goods to be exchanged for hides 
and tallow. Dana has given a graphic ac- 
count of this prosperous era in the history 
of the port, in his tale of ‘*Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast.” He,in common with many 
others whose occupation brought them to 
these “barren shores,” returned home as 
speedily as possible, disgusted with the 
country, and with not the remotest idea that 
it presented inducements for permanent set- 
tlement by white men. It was some time 
before the unusual excellencies of the cli- 
mate met with appreciation, or the frurtful- 
ness of the soil where water could be ob- 
tained was understood. It gradually be- 
came a common event for a sailor, better 
pleased than his comrades with the sunny 
wilderness and its primitive inhabitants, to 
marry a young Mexican woman, and settle 
down to domestic life on this foreign shore. 
It is not certain who was the first English- 
speaking settler in Los Angeles County. 
There is an old Spanish document in the 
city archives, purporting to be the petition of 
one W. Whittle, an Englishman, for a grant 
of land, dated 1835, and claiming residency 
‘or a period of twenty years, in which he as- 
serts himself the first English-speaking set- 
ler in California. It is elsewhere claimed 
hat the title belongs to one Joseph Chap. 
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man, of Pennsylvania, who was taken pris- 
oner from a buccaneer in 1818; he assisted 
in getting out timbers for the church, mar- 
ried a Spanish woman at Santa Barbara; 
afterwards he became a carpenter and mill- 
wright at San Gabriel, with fair-haired chil- 
dren playing about. Chapman died in 1849, 
leaving descendants in Ventura County. 
Tom Fisher, a negro, was captured at the 
same time, and was, in after years, seen con- 
tentedly swinging the among the 
gueros. In 1837 societies were organized to 
encourage emigration from the East to Call- 
fornia. Los Angeles was at this time the 
seat of Territorial government, and was the 
scene of numerous insurrections. ‘lhe po- 
litical affairs of Mexico were then, as at the 
present time, characterized by chronic tur- 
bulence, and by fickleness of opinion on 
the part of the ruling powers. Appoint- 
ments, annulments, insurrections, ratifica- 
tions, and reinstatements followed each other 
in rapid succession; and the ‘Territorial 
Governor 7” officio could scarcely have main- 
tained the peace of mind that follows on 
security of possession. 

José Maria de Echeandia was succeeded 
in 1831 by Manuel Victoria, and Echeandia 
was sent back to San Blas. But his succes- 
sors reign was brief. He soon became un- 
popular with the people on account of his 
severity in punishing criminals, and his acts 
were declared unconstitutional ere he had 
remained a year in office. An insurrection 
followed, in which Victoria was wounded. 
He thereupon sent in his abdication, and 
Pio Pico was installed in his place by the 
authorities in Mexico. Echeandia was at 
first upheld by the insurrectionists; but the 
residents of the northern part of the Ter- 
ritory refused to recognize either Pico or 
Echeandia, upholding Victoria as the lawful 
Governor, and sustaining in office, as his rep- 
resentative, Captain Agustin V. Zamorano. 

Pico, who was .succeeded by Governor 
Figueroa, still lives in Los Angeles, in the 
shadow of the fine hotel to which his name 
has been given—an object of interest to the 
tourist who has read of the conspicuous 
position occupied by this city in early days, 
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and of the sturdy old Don’s part therein. 
But an interview with the quondam Azda/lgo 
is not as satisfactory as could be desired; 
for he has not, in all these years of sojourn 
with English-speaking people, acquired any 
language but his native Spanish, and he as- 
serts that he cannot recall and discourse 
upon the events of his public career as 
well as other parties who were spectators 
thereto. He did what was best for the peo- 
ple at all times, in so far as he knew, he re- 
marks to his interlocutors, though with no 
boastfulness of manner, and lets the matter 
drop. 

Governor Figueroa, whose name is perpet- 
uated by a long and wide avenue—a favorite 
drive—bordered with pepper and eucalyptus 
trees, did not remain in undisputed posses- 
sion of his office. ‘lhe city was entered and 
seized by agents of the insurrectionist, 
Hijar, on the 7th of March, 1835, and 
Hijar was proclaimed Governor. With the 
usual instability of the times, these agents 
were betrayed by their followers on the very 
same day, the city was retaken by Figueroa, 
and the leaders of one of the most ephemer- 
al insurrections on record were carried to 
Mexico as prisoners. Figueroa died in Sep- 
tember of the same year, and was sincerely 
mourned by the public. 

He was succeeded by José Castro, who, 
in January, 1836, was followed, by Nicolas 
Gutierrez. He, in turn, was displaced in a 
few months by Mariano Chico, who was sent 
up by the Mexican Government to assume 
control; but Chico proved so tyrannical 
and disagreeable that he was-soon expelled 
from the Territory, and Gutierrez resumed 
his old position. A revolution was inaugu- 
rated in November, 1836—for all this over- 
turning of governors had consumed less than 
a year—in favor of Juan Bautista Alvarado, 
a native Californian, and the first man born 
on this soil to hold an office. 

Alvarado at once proclaimed California a 
free and independent State, an action that, 
one may well imagine, did not meet with the 
approval of the parent government, which 
hastened to appoint Alvarado’s uncle, Carlos 
Carillo, as Governor. And now ensued a 
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most complicated situation, when the ties of 
consanguinity sank into insignificance be- 
side the excitement of ambition. Los Ang- 
eles, with marvelous patriotism, declared 
her adherence to Mexico, and espoused the 
cause of Carillo, who declared war. ‘The 
undaunted Alvarado took his uncle captive, 
and imprisoned him at Santa Barbara; then 
sent to the Mexican Government a letter of 
explanation, which was more successful than 
consistent or honorable. ‘Though~* Carillo 
was their own candidate, and had proved 
himself zealous in his country’s cause, this 
most unreliable government now turned 
about and ratified the acts of the nephew 
who had placed him in captivity, and con- 
firmed the seat of Alvarado. He proved a 
poor Governor, and when Micheltorena 
arrived from Mexico, with authority to take 
his place, in 1842, the new Governor’s 
course from the port of San Diego over the 
country was marked by a series of ovations. 

Micheltorena had served as a soldier under 
Santa Ana with distinction, and the people 
of this much-exercised ‘Territory met him 
with admiration of his past and confidence 
in his future career. Yet his administration 
was not peaceful; for Commodore Jones, 
who commanded the United States squadron 
in Pacific waters, heard a report that war 
had been declared between the United States 
and Mexico, and forthwith deemed it his 
duty to take possession of Monterey, then 
the seat of government. ‘This so frightened 
Micheltorena, who was on his way north, 
that he fled back to Los Angeles, and, one 
authority asserts, threw up the works of for- 
tification on Fort Hill—ef which traces may 
now be seen—as protection against a sup- 
posably advancing enemy. It is elsewhere 
affirmed that these works had no existence 
until 1847, when Cook’s company of Mor- 
mons arrived in Los Angeles. Commodore 
Jones learned of his mistake in premising 
war between the two nations, and withdrew 
his forces from Monterey. 

Governor Micheltorena did not keep up 
the valiant reputation he had acquired under 
Santa Ana, and the citizens of Los Angeles 
so disliked him in 1844, that, hearing of an 
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insurrection instigated by the deposed Alva- 
rado, they declared in favor of the latter, un- 
satisfactory as his reign had been. In this 
emergency Micheltorena appealed to that 
influential pioneer of the north, John A. 
Sutter, for aid, and Sutter agreed to comply 
- with the request if Micheltorena would give 
him and his friends certain coveted grants 
of land. Micheltorena was ready to promise 
anything, and a force of one hundred men, 
mostly Americans, was accordingly led by 
him toward Los Angeles. An engagement 
took place a few miles from the city, in the 
Cahuenga valley, which reminds us of cer- 
tain famous battles between our soldiers and 
the Apaches in Arizona. ‘The combatants 
were stationed one mile apart, and one mule 
comprised the list of killed and wounded! 
This was sufficient ground for the desertion 
of Micheltorena’s force, and the unhappy 
Governor had no course but capitulation. 
He was shipped to Mexico, and Pio Pico, 
who had borne the rank of General among 
the revolutionists, was declared Governor in- 
stead of Alvarado, after all. Sutter, however, 
lost nothing by the turn of events, for Gov- 
ernor Pico gave the Americans the grants in 
question. 

In 1846, Commodore Stockton prepared 
to take Los Angeles, which was an impor- 
tant point, being still the largest town in 
California, with a population of something 
more than two thousand. He arrived at 
San Pedro in August, taking possession of 
Santa Barbara on the way; and Fremont, 
who had been made major of a battalion, 
arrived at San Diego about the same time, 
with orders to join Stockton on a mesa be- 
tween San Pedro and Los Angeles. 

Stockton marched from San Pedro Aug- 
ust 11th, the guns being dragged by hand 
‘in one day nearly thirty miles, and met Gen- 
eral Castro, of the Mexican army, outside 
the city. The latter, although having the 
advantage of numbers and position, fled 
without further ado, and Governor Pico 
abandoned the city and retreated into So- 
nora. Fremont arrived at this juncture, and 
on the 15thof the same month Stockton took 
possession of Los Angeles, issued a procla- 
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mation declaring California a Territory of the 
United States, and proceeded to organize a 
civil and military government, retaining for 
himself the positions of Governor of one 
form of administration and Commander-in- 
chief of the other. The peoplewere invited 
to assemble on the 15th of September and 
choose their officers. 

This action of Stockton’s in boldly ‘mak- 
ing a break” for the chief city of the Terri- 
tory, which resulted in the acquisition of 
California by the United States without 
bloodshed, although occurring contempora- 
neously with the move of Congress in de- 
claring war against the neighboring republic, 
was done in ignorance of that movement, 
the news not having reached Stockton at the 
time of his departure for Los Angeles. The 
political status of this city being solidly 
established —as imagined— Stockton soon 
started on a trip to the north, looking 
after the interests of the United States; 
leaving Los Angeles in charge of Lieu- 
tenant Gillespie, in command of fifty men. 
Gillespie, it is said, at once began a sys- 
tem of tyranny over the conquered peo- 
ple, endeavoring to reform their habits and 
pastimes, and rendering American rule so 
thoroughly obnoxious that a general revolt 
ensued, and General Flores took possession 
of the city on the 23rd of September. — Gil- 
lespie, with his fifty soldiers, was encamped 
on Fort Hill, closely watched by the Mexti- 
cans. General Flores sent word to him that 
he would be permitted to march his men to 
San Pedro, and embark on board an Ameri- 
can merchant vessel which was lying there; 
and the arbitrarily disposed lieutenant lost 
no time in availing himself of the proffered 
leniency. ‘Thus was Southern California 
left in the hands of its former possessors. 

Commodore Stockton, on hearing of the 
turn of affairs, dispatched a force of three 
hundred and twenty men, commanded by 
Captain Mervine, to San Pedro. ‘The land- 
ing was effected October 7th, and the com-- 
pany, after being joined by Lieutenant 
Gillespie, marched toward Los Angeles. 
When buta short distance from the landing, 
they were attacked by a company of native 
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cavalry, numbering only seventy-five men, 
and carrying but one small piece of artillery, 
which did such brave and skillful work that 
Mervine was forced to retreat on board the 
ship, with five men killed and six wounded ; 
and this attempt to recapture the disputed 
city was frustrated. In November, Stockton 
arrived at San Diego, and was joined by 
General Kearney with his escort of dragoons. 
They marched toward Los Angeles on the 
29th of December, with a force of six hun- 
dred, and six pieces of artillery, the noted 
kit Carson acting as chief of a small squad 
of scouts. On the 7th of January the en- 
emy was encountered near the San Gabriel 
River, reported from ten hundred to twelve 
hundred strong, and mostly mounted. An 
engagement took place on the following day, 
which resulted in the complete rout of the 
natives, notwithstanding their superior num- 
bers, and in which one American was killed 
and nine wounded. ‘The loss of the Mexi- 
cans was not known. Stockton pursued the 
retreating soldiers, and another battle took 
place on the gth, on the mesa a few miles 
outside the city, in which the natives were 
soon frightened away, and Stockton and 
Kearney entered Los Angeles the next day 
with flying colors. Major Fremont arrived 
at San Fernando on the same day, in com- 
pany with a native Californian whose life 
fremont is reported to have saved. This 
native visited the Mexican camp, and ad- 
vised the generals to treat for peace—it be- 
ing evident that the struggle for Mexican 
supremacy must be given up—with Fremont 
at San Fernando, rather than with Stockton 
_ at Los Angeles. This was accordingly done, 
and although Stockton and Kearney were 
indignant at Fremont’s lack of respect to- 
ward his superior officers, they honored the 
treaty, and amicable relations between the 
two nationalities were instituted. Stockton, 
on leaving Los Angeles for San Diego, gave 
General Kearney the commission of Govern- 
or: but Fremont, who had taken up his 
_ quarters at San Gabriel, refused to recognize 
Kearney’s authority, claiming that Stockton 
had previously conferred the distinction upon 
him. The matter was soon set at rest by 
Vou, I.—309, 
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the arrival of dispatches from Washington, 
confirming Kearney in his position; and he 
was formally installed as the first Governor 
of California under American rule, on March 
Ist, 1847. 

The city was for some time kept garri- 
soned as a matter of precaution against sur- 
prise; but a new era had opened in the his- 
tory of “The City of the Angels,” wherein the 
turbulent scenes of Mexican dominion had 
no repetition. Little change was made at 
first in the municipal officers, as it tended to 
harmony to retain the same order of affairs 
that existed previous to the treaty. 

The agreement of peace between the 
United States and Mexico was signed on 
February 2nd of the ensuing year, and rati- 
fied on the 30th of May, the former country 
assuming the Mexican debt to American 
subjects, and paying fifteen million dollars 
in money; for which Texas, New Mexico, 
Upper California, and the right of naviga- 
tion on the Colorado River and Gulf of 
California, were received. 

What of the missions all this time? 

The conversion of Mexico from a prov- 
ince of Spain to an independent republic 
was, in verity, the death-blow of those once 
monarchical institutions. Republicanism 
could not long tolerate church management 
of secular affairs, and it soon became evi- 
dent which way the tide was turning. The 
so-called “Pious Fund,” producing an in- 
come of fifty thousand dollars per year, 
which had gone to support the missions, 
was wanted for other purposes, and was—a 
little here and a little there—gradually ap- 
propriated for those purposes. In August, 
1834, the missions were declared secularized, 
and a decree was issued converting them 
into pueblos, which was signed by Governor 
Figueroa, in compliance with instructions 
from the Supreme Government. ‘This ac- 
tion incensed the mission Fathers mightily. 
They were determined that the administrators 
sent out by the Government should not reap 
the benefits of their zeal and industry, and 
they accordingly destroyed a great amount of 
property. ‘They killed cattle in great herds, 
hastily drying the hides, and secreting the tal- 
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low in pits dug in the ground, for market; 
they tore off the roofs of the buildings at the 
missions, and converted the timber into fire- 
_ wood; they cut down the orchards and tore 
up the vineyards: so that great havoc was 
effected where once had been prosperity and 
wealth. The reign of the Padres was over, 
and the missions from that period declined; 
while the fuecd/os steadily grew in importance, 
finally eclipsing the institutions which gave 
them birth. ‘The San Gabriel Mission is in 
a better state of preservation than most of 
the others, although the old roof has been 
replaced by a more modern one. Four out 
of the six original bells remain, and services 
are held each Sunday. 

There were some interesting features 
about the society of Los Angeles at the time 
of its first settlement by Americans. The 
line of caste was very rigidly drawn by the 
Mexicans. ‘The upper class was composed 
of those who boasted the possession of pure 
Spanish blood in their veins; they were 


wealthy, lived in grand style (for those days), . 


and were very exclusive, seldom marrying 
outside of their own rank. They had been 
banished from their country for state offenses, 
or had occupied official positions in the Ter- 
ritory, and acquired a large amount of prop- 
erty, upon which they continued to live after 
the expiration of their terms of service. 
From this aristocratic status, the classes gra- 
dated down to the common serf—for such 
the native Cahuillas became. Great impor- 
tance was attached to an admixture of Span- 
ish blood, however slight. If it were proved 
that a person possessed the least proportion 
of sang bleu, he was entitled to hold prop- 
erty, to call himself £sfave/, and to wear 
the costume adopted by the Spaniards of 
Southern California. ‘This costume was a de- 
cidedly picturesque one, consisting of a dark, 
broad-brimmed semérero, lined with silk; 
a short jacket of silk or figured calico; shirt 
open at the neck; rich waistcoat, if any 
were worn; pantaloons of velveteen or broad- 
cloth, opened at the side below the knee, 
and laced with: gilt, or else short breeches 
~ and white stockings; deerskin shoes; a crim- 
son sash in lieu of suspenders, varying in 
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quality with the means of its wearer, and 
the never-failing serapa, which also indicated 
the rank of the shoulders so jauntily carried 
beneath it, deteriorating downward from the 
black or dark blue broadcloth, elaborately 
trimmed with velvet and other rich materi- 
als, to the coarse blankets of the Indian. 

The seioras and seforitas wore gowns sim- 
ilar to the European style, except that the 
sleeves were short, exposing the arm, and 
the waist was loose and usually confined by a 
bright sash. Jewelry was much worn. ‘The 
hair was worn long in the neck, either 
flowing loose or braided. No bonnets were 
used, but a mantle was thrown over the head, 
and drawn closely about the face when in 
the street—an event of far less frequent oc- 
currence than at the present time, when the 
Spanish ladies appear to have patterned 
after their American sisters, and overcome 
their scruples at appearing unveiled in the 
light of day. 

The first ball that occurred after the city 
passed permanently into American hands 
was an amusing one. None of the ladies 
present could speak a word of English, and 
none of the officers understood Spanish. 
The figures of the dances were called in 
both languages, but many blunders were 
made, serving only to increase the hilarity of 
the occasion—the celebration of a wedding 
in high life. 

The ceremonies attendant upon the mar- 
riage of native Californians were somewhat 
romantic. A marriage contract was agreed 
upon between the parties; and on the same 
day the bridegroom bought or borrowed the 
best horse to be found in the vicinity, and 
obtained a silver-mounted bridle, and a sad- 
dle with embroidered housings, which must 
also be supplied with a bridal pillion at its 
stern, with broad embroidered aprons flow- 
ing down the flanks of the horse. Around 
the margin ran a string of little steel plates, 
which jingled like bells at every movement 
of the horse. It was obligatory for the 
bridegroom to present the bride. with at 
least six entire changes of raiment. Two 
fine horses were led to the door of the 
lady. ‘The bridegroom took the godmother 
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before him, and the godfather took the bride ; 
thus they galloped to church, The priest 
received them at the altar; they knelt, par- 
took of the sacrament, and were married. 
The order of things was now changed, 
the groom taking the bride before him and 
returning to her home, where they were re- 
ceived with a discharge of musketry. Two 
persons rushed out, seized the bridegroom 
by his legs, and deprived him of his spurs, 
which he was expected to redeem with a 
bottle of brandy. ‘The relatives all awaited 
them in the house, in tears. The couple 
knelt at the feet of the bride’s parents, crav- 
ing a blessing, which was bestowed upon 
them with great solemnity. The groom 
then gave a signal for the guests to come in; 
the weeping quickly ceased, and dancing be- 
gan, and was frequently continued, with slight 
intervals for refreshment but none for sleep, 
for three days. According to the rules of 
etiquette, the newly married pair must re- 
main on their feet while the festivities lasted, 
and their situation was the subject of much 
sport. 

As late as 1853, the only mode of con- 
veyance aside from the saddle was an un- 
gainly contrivance known as the carrefa, 
and used by the aristocracy. It consisted 
of a platform five feet by twelve in dimen- 
sions, set on a rough axle, with wheels from 
two to three feet in diameter, sawed from solid 
logs, and had an awning over the top, be- 
neath which the olive-skinned belles reclined. 
It was drawn by oxen, who were yoked with 
a straight piece of timber across their fore- 
heads, fastened beneath the horns with raw- 
hide thongs. When Abel Stearns imported 
a carriage from Boston in 1853, it was 
looked upon as a useless and inferior in- 
novation. | 

The native plow was equally primitive. 
A piece of wood in the shape of a ship’s 
knee had a piece of iron spiked to its lower 
point. A pole, by which the oxen drew, ran 
from the inner bend of the knee to the yoke, 
and had: a mortise, made slanting, about a 
foot from the after end. A piece of wood, 
two inches by six, ran through the plow and 
pole, and was wedged into the mortise of the 
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pole, to regulate the running depth of the plow. 


If the ground was hard, this plow would not 
enter an inch; and care had to be taken to 
lift it when roots were encountered, or it 
would be broken. What an impression the 
great gang-plows in present use must have 
made on the slow-moving minds of the 
originators of this rude implement! 

The population of Los Angeles in 1853 was 
about three thousand, in which the Mexican 
element largely preponderated. It was a 
sleepy town, with but one small hotel, no Prot- 
estant place of worship, no school buildings 
(an English school was organized in 1850), 
mail once a month, brought by “Gregory’s 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Express ”—a dar- 
ing improvement on the saddle-horse arrange- 
ment—and boasting of one _half-English 
half-Spanish newspaper. The surrounding 
country was one immense stock ranch, cov- 
ered with cattle and horses, where it has 
since been found susceptible of the highest 
cultivation. The gold excitement at the 
north attracted attention to a part of the 
State which had hitherto held an inferior 
position to that of Southern California, and 
thenceforth Sacramento and San Francisco 
were paramount to Los Angeles. ‘Their 
growth was as rapid as that of the “ Angel 
City” was slow; and it was not until the ex- 
tension of the Southern Pacific Railway to 
this point, in 1876, that the one-time metrop- 
olis of California took a decided start for the 
better. 

In 1869, the Los Angeles and San Pedro 
Railroad—transferred in 1872 to the South- 
ern Pacific company—was completed, giving 
the city access by rail to its port, twenty-two 
miles distant; and a branch to Santa Afa 
was constructed a few years later; also one 
to Santa Monica, a seaside resort which has 
become very popular with the Los Angelefios. 
In 1873, the suburb of East Los Angeles 
was laid out by Governor Downey and Dr. 
Griffin; and Boyle Heights, on the eastern 
side of the river, forms another tributary 
settlement to the parent city. 

In closing, some account should be giv- 
en of the f/emdblores which so disturbed and 
frightened the natives at the time of the 
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establishment of the missions. Their occur- 
rence seems to have become less frequent, 
and the shocks appear to have been less vio- 
lent, with the advance of time. Many shocks 
occurred in this region in 1812, one of 
which killed thirty persons in the church at 
San Juan Capistrano; but no very violent 
one is recorded after that, until, in 1855, the 
shocks injured houses more or less, threw 
the bells from the church at the San Gabriel 
Mission, and frightened the people consid- 
erably. In January, 1857, a shock occurred 
which caused the San Gabriel River to leap 
from its bed and form two channels, one of 
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which is now known as New River. The 
Los Angeles River also leaped from its 
channel. Slight shocks have been felt al- 
most every year since; the last one taking 
place in January of the current year, when 
the three vibrations of which it was com- 
posed were observed by less than half the 
people in the town. 


Nore.—Some historians discredit the statement, 
on page 581, that one of the twelve original settlers 
of Los Angeles was a native of China. 
plausible theory is that the man in question was a 
Chino, and the similarity of the names has led to 
the error. 


Clara Spalding Brown. 


A LEGEND OF PRUSSIA. 


“Here, Carl, send me the tailor of the 
village instantly. Bring him in fifteen min- 
utes, or my cane shall break your skull for 
your laziness.” 

The servant addressed, knowing the mean- 
ing of the command, and trembling for fear 
of his master’s oft-used weapon, hastens to 
obey. Within less than the prescribed time 
the village tailor appears. 

‘‘Hier ist der schneider,” are the words 
of Carl as he leads the trembling tailor into 
the presence of his terrible master. ‘The 
austere and ever-angry lord looked with a 
scowl at the insignificant tailor, and in his 
gruffest tones gave him this commission: 

‘Here, you villain, take these papers and 
run to Gratzer, and deliver them to Herr 
von Gratzer at his castle. Stay on the road 
or lose them, and my.cane shall crush you.” 
And with an oath the lord of the castle 
swung his terrible cane over his head, to sig- 
nify the fate of the tailor if he failed in his 
errand. ‘Then he added, “lose them, and 
I will break you on the wheel; go!” 

The tajlor hastened away, happy that this 
interview had passed so well. He was 
rather smaller than the usual size of men, 


and his legs bowed outward, from his con- 
tinually sitting cross-legged like a ‘Turk. 

The man of the angry disposition and 
gruff voice was the dreaded Herr von 
Heiden, lord of vast estates in. northern 
Prussia, who resided in his castle in the vil- 
lage of Heiden, on the Baltic Sea. 

For ages the kingdom of Prussia has for 
the most part been made up of large landed 
estates, the mass of people being tenants, 
and generally contented so to be. They 
lived in small villages usually three and 
four miles apart. ‘The sterility of the soil, 
added to the devastation of war, kept the 
people ever poor. 

In the olden time, and to some extent it 
is true now, the motions of the villagers were 
ordered by an overseer, like those of so many 
soldiers on duty. Early in the morning the 
village bell strikes out a few notes of warning, 
to arouse the people to attend to their house- 
hold duties and the preparation of their 
morning meal. After a reasonable time for 
this operation, the bell strikes again, when, 
if the season be such as to supply out-door 
work, the villagers move with one accord 
to the center of the village square. 
the overseer separates the workers off into 
squads. If in the hay-making time, some 
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go to cutting the hay with the ancient and 
historic sickle; while others—usually the 
young women—pitch it together. In order 
to humor the national appetite, a boy with 
a keg of beer on a cart perambulates the 
fields to supply the wants of the laborers. 

After the workers have gone to the fields, 
a man comes along the one wide street of 
the village blowing a horn, whereat the per- 
sons left in each house turn out their cow 
from the stable. ‘The man of the horn, who 
is the cowherd, hired for the purpose by the 
nobleman, takes his herd and drives out to 
the pasture and guards them till evening. 
Searcely has he passed out of the village, 
when there follows a second man, with 
another kind of horn, when each house turns 
out its sheep. When he reaches the end of 
the village street Azs herd, too, is complete, 
and he drives on to the pasture. Again, 
still another horn sounds, and the third and 
last herder takes all the hogs of the village, 
and passes on after the others. Inthe even- 
ing the hog-herder first returns; and as he 
drives along the wide street, each hog goes 
to his pen. Then comes the shepherd with 
like result; and lastly the cowherd. 

The nobleman furnishes feed from the 
fields for their stock, and allots to each 
family a garden spot, which they plant in 
potatoes and flax. In the winter the women 
weave the flax into clothing for the house- 
hold. 

It was over a village such as this that the 
tyrant lord, the dreaded Herr von Heiden, 
held his sway. He lived in a great castle 
built of stone in the olden time, and around 
it was a moat fifty feet in width, filled with 
water from the lake near which the village 
of Heiden lay: for on the coasts of the Bal- 
tic there are many fresh-water lakes nearly 
on the level of the sea and connected with 
it; but the inflow of fresh water is strong 
enough to keep the salt from penetrating 
them. For its further protection, a draw- 
bridge connected the castle with the main- 
land. 

At this date the little kingdom of Prussia, 
which long before had stood for thirty years 
against the combined forces of Europe, and 
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had proved itself indeed the bulwark of 
Protestantism, was now again being deluged 
with the blood of its simple but determined 
people. For seven long years it stood the 
combined shock of the continental armies. 
It is true that Prussia now had a lukewarm 
ally in England; but to offset this, its old 
companion of the thirty years’ war, Sweden, 
the home of Gustavus Adolphus, the lion of 
the north, took up arms against its former 
friend. Yet the great Frederick led his little 
band of men on to victory after victory 
against fearful odds, and made for his coun- 
try a martial fame that will go down to gen- 
erations. 

In executing his rapid movements, it was 
necessary to communicate continually with 
all parts of his kingdom; and, no telegraph 
or mail facilities being in existence, it was 
the rule at times to send dispatches by the 
hands of citizens. Every villager was under 
obligation to carry the dispatches to the 
next village in haste whenever called on by 
the nobleman. It was on such an errand 
that the lord of Heiden sent the village 
tailor. 

In those days no compulsory education 
had enlightened the popular mind of Prussia, 
and no great universities radiated intelli- 
gence to every corner of the kingdom. Hand 
in hand with poverty and ignorance went the 
third party of the awful triumvirate—super- 
stition. Naturally, in those times, ghosts 
and witches gave this simple people much 
trouble. } 

Old ruins were always carefully avoided 
by travelers after nightfall. Perhaps the 
tailor of Heiden did not forget that close to 
the road to Gratzer, nearly half-way distant 
between the villages, was a very ancient ruin 
of a castle which had been destroyed gener- 
ations back, in some war, but of whose occu- 
pants even tradition was dumb. So much 
the more was it peopled by the common 
mind with witches and ghosts. In those 
days’ witches had a disagreeable habit of 
jumping upon the backs of travelers, and 
riding them on to death. Several instances 
of this dreadful character were still preserved 
in popular legends. What, then, with the 
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fear of a cruel tyrant behind him and the 
witch before him, the tailor shuddered at 
the prospect. But he must obey his mas- 
ter’s command. So it was that he hastened 
along the road from Heiden, after the sun 
had set behind the lake in the west. 

Now it happened. that about the same 
time that the tailor of Heiden started for 
Gratzer with dispatches for the king, the 
shoemaker of Gratzer started out for Hei- 
den with other word from the army to the 
nobleman on the Baltic. ‘This shoemaker 
was a much larger man than the tailor, but 
none the less did he dread the ruined castle 
and its reputed inhabitant. In order, then, 
to strengthen his nerves, he provided him- 
self with a flask of liquor, which he carried 
in his pocket. So it came about that be- 
fore he reached the home of the witch his 
spirits had risen, and he sang all sorts of 
songs learned from his old Lutheran hymn- 
book. 

As he jogged along he caught sight of a 
dark form coming toward him, and bethought 
himself of the witch. Feeling emboldened 
by the emptied flask in his pocket, he called 
out to the witch: . 

‘‘Now, you have ridden people long 
enough ; I'll ride you a while.” 

At which the dark object, which was noth- 
ing less than the tailor aforesaid, screamed 
out, “Ach Himmel, die Hexe!” and turned to 
run. 

The shoemaker gave pursuit. Being a 
fair runner, he soon overtook the supposed 
witch and leaped upon his back. The tailor 
nearly fainted with mortal terror, but his 
very fear gave him strength. So, though 
his bow-legs bowed yet more under the 
heavy burden they had to carry, still the 
tailor hurried on toward his home. 

But now the shoemaker, stimulated by the 
feeling that he had gained a great victory, 
and by the fumes of the liquor rising to his 
head, sang lustily till the night air rang 
again with his jolly voice. 

Now he would sing a hymn to such a 
lively tune that the music, if such it might 
~ be called, could scarcely be recognized as 
the venerable production of the old Luther- 
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an bard. Then again he would sing snatches 
of songs commemorative of some ancient 
victories gained by his most wonderful an- 
cestors over denizens of the spirit world, 
like the one now so fully mastered by their 
later descendant. Music was a matter. of 
little consequence to the victorious shoe- 
maker, so long as he made a noise in honor 
of his triumph. When he could think of 
nothing more appropriate, he would fall back 
on the many songs in honor of bravery, so 
common in the German tongue. But of 
songs of brave men, nothing seemed torthe 
shoemaker so appropriate as that of Siegfried 
slaying the dragon. Whether sung before 
or not, the legend was sufficient for him. 
As for tunes, he could easily manufacture 
them as he went along. Nevertheless, we 
strongly suspect that with the shoemaker 
bravery was rather a scarce article till he 
drew it from the flask in his pocket. When 
he was out of breath with shouting, he would 
spur the witch with his heels to increase 
his speed. | 

All this time the terrified tailor plodded 
on, never doubting that the singing, howling, 
shouting being on his back was anything 
less than a dreadful witch, whose only pleas- 
ure it was to ride him on to death, and suck 
his blood like the leeches he had so often 
seen in his native lake. ‘Time and again he 
came near fainting under his fearful burden, 
but he felt that to give up was death. This 
thought kept him going, while the idea never 
occurred to him that he might throw off his 
inebriated persecutor, as Sindbad did the Old 
Man of the Sea. We may laugh at the 
woful plight of the tailor; but Ae was very 
serious indeed, feeling much as a man might 
who should wake up and find himself going 
to his own funeral. 

At last the poor tailor fell down exhausted 
at his own door, and his /yau, coming out 
to see, found her husband scarcely able to 
rise. When he did so, and slowly, fearfully 
looked around to see the witch, what was 
his astonishment to see the shoemaker. 

But the proverb says ‘misfortunes never 
go singly.” So it happened with the tailor; 
for soon the news of his sudden return with- 
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out delivering the dispatches was brought 
to the castle. Again the faithful Carl was 
hastened to bring the tailor, who resisted 
as far as possible, but to’ no use. He was 
dragged before the awful lord of the heavy 
cane. On his appearance, Herr von Heiden, 
whose anger was somewhat increased by 
wine, demanded of him if he had delivered 
the papers. “ Die Hexe—the witch,” hum- 
bly protested the tailor. 

“The witch?—what has the witch to do 
with it? —Adsewicht /” cried the nobleman ; 
and he brought the heavy cane down on the 
head of the tailor, who was prostrated by the 
blow and fell to the floor senseless. 
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Many years have passed, and war, which 
has so long raged like a conflagration around 
the little kingdom of Prussia, has at last 
ceased. The indomitable Frederick had in- 
deed plucked the flower safety out of the 
terrible nettle, but little else could his coun- 
try boast from his brilliant victories. At 
this time, just about a hundred years ago, 
Prussia, having established a_ world-wide 
fame through the intrepidity of the master 
of warriors, lay quiet, like a convalescent 
from a dreadful fever. She was slowly 
regaining, by peaceful vocations, the loss 
made by the terrible seven years’ struggle 
with all Europe. <A naturally barren coun- 
try requires time to make good the ravages 
of war. Prussia, after nearly half a century 
of comparative peace, was yet illy prepared 
for another conflict; when there arose above 
the dark and smoky horizon of France, then 
boiling like a caldron, that new master of 
the art of war, who was destined to lead 
again the armies of France over the old and 
gory fields where Frederick had long before 
shown himself to be an indomitable master 
of the situation. But now, no general was 
to arise in Prussia to take the place of the 
departed. The voice of destiny declared 
that the old bulwark of Protestantism should 
be trodden under foot by the armies of 
Napoleon. 

It is at this period, between the Seven 
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Years’ War and the French Revolution, that 
we return to the castle of Heiden, where 
the now aged Herr von Heiden still holds 
rule. His hairs are white, and his face is 
wrinkled before its time. These signs, like 
the heavy frosts of the fall-time, already por- 
tend the terrible winter that must succeed 
a long summer of pride and sin. Age has 
not softened his tyrannical disposition, net- 
ther have fears of the hereafter made him 
less free with his dreaded cane. 

But now he sits before the blazing fire, 
wrapped and doubly wrapped by his careful 
wife, for she sees that age and intemperance 
have nearly done their work, and this fiery 
fever burns as if no human power could stay 
the conflagration. ‘The master of the house 
shivers and trembles for all his careful wrap- 
ping. The fever has surely reached his 
brain, for he stares at the shady corners of 
the room and mutters to himself; then shud- 
ders as if in mortal terror. Though he is a 
tyrant still, yet there comes a time when 
every tyrant meets his master. When night 
comes, there enters through the arched doors 
and vaulted halls of Heiden Castle the 
greatest of all tyrants—death. The dark 
specter comes, and the lips that cursed are 
dumb, and the hand that raised the dreaded 
cane is still. The great hall of Heiden 
wears its mourning garb, while the village 
bell, that has rung so often to labor, now 
slowly, sadly tolls, tolls to rest. With un- 
feigned sadness the villagers follow their 
much-feared lord and master to his last 
abode. 

Superstition still holds her iron sway over 
the people, and the incident of the tailor 
and the shoemaker, which to some seemed 
to cast doubt on the stories of witches and 
ghosts, has long since been forgotten, or has 
passed into a legend, counted no more 
worthy of belief than the numerous stories 
of unexposed witcheries. 

The widow of the deceased nobleman 
was now left sole heir of his vast estates. 
She continued to live in the old castle, 
around which hovered many traditions, good 
and bad, of the distant past, and its several 
tenants. But the legendary lore was now 
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destined to be still further extended, and 
the superstitious dread of it vastly increased. 
The villagers and servants of the late noble- 
man, who feared him while living, absolutely 
dreaded him dead. As in similar cases, in 
other places and times, it soon was given forth 
in mysterious whisperings, and in the most 
secret, confident way, that the tyrant of the 
castle had been seen at night, hurrying to- 
ward his former abode, clad in ghostly white. 
If the village gossip was to be believed, he 
looked yet more savage than in the days be- 
fore the dreaded ferryman rowed him over the 
river. Still other witnesses, in no less secret 
and mysterious manner, conveyed the infor- 
mation that strange sounds had_ been heard, 
as if log-chains (those traditional weapons 
of the ghostly dead) were being dragged 
along the halls and through the unfre- 
quented rooms of the tyrant’s castle. 

It is scarcely necessary to seek out explan- 
ations of the sights and sounds that to a 
superstitious mind may seem mysterious. 
Toa mind on the lookout for ghosts, the body 
of a friend, as he passes in the dark, looks 
very mysterious; while the echo of his foot- 
steps against the stone walls of a castle may, 
to the same mind, appear like the clanging 
of chains or the wail of a lost spirit, accord- 
ing to the flitting fancy. The villagers not 
being philosophers, each took in all he heard 
for the truth, and then, as if thinking that 
the truth was not suffctent for emergencies 
like the present, embellished it a little, and 
adding a few new and original facts, passed 
it on to the next neighbor. 

At the castle itself there was great ex- 
citement among the servants; almost every 
one of them had heard or seen fhe ghost. 
They were all ready to leave in a body, so 
that the Lady of Heiden had to urge upon 
them the great danger she would be in if 
left alone, hoping thereby to stay the muti- 
ny. Some listened to reason and remained, 
though in great terror, but many would not 
stay on any account. 

About this time there were two old sol- 
diers, relics of the Seven Years’ War, who 
were traveling about the country, picking up 
a meal here and a drink there—but for some 
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time the latter article had been very scarce. 
They had not been in the village long before 
they heard of the haunted castle and the 
restless ghost. - After talking the matter 
over, they concluded that here might be a 
chance to replenish their funds and lay in a 
new stock of wine. After having arranged 


their plans, one of them represented himself — 


as able to do away with the most refractory 
denizen of the dark beyond. .The news was, 
of course, soon brought to the widow of the 
nobleman, who sent for Gunterbuck. 

The two friends came to the castle, but 
Gunterbuck alone entered, while his com- 
panion awaited without, as one should who 
was not versed in the mysteries of exor- 
cism. 

When he was ushered into her presence, 
the lady of the castle questioned Gunter- 
buck after this fashion : 

“T have heard that you can remove ghosts 
from houses that are troubled with them ?” 

“T can do that,” replies Gunterbuck, in 
the most humble tones, at the same time 
bowing his head in further token of humility 
—for he had heard that wise men_ never 
boasted of their talents. 

Again the lady inquires: *‘Can you con- 
quer ghosts, no matter how strong?” 

Our hero replies: ‘Sometimes it is hard 
work” ; then forgetting his character of hum- 
ble wise man, he adds: “I have driven out 
hundreds of ghosts, and never failed.” 

“Well,” says she, “my dead husband’s 
ghost comes back to this house and troubles 
the servants. What will you charge to rid 
the castle of him ?” 

“Ten thalers,” says he. 

“You shall have the money,” returns the 
lady. “ He willlikely appear to-night. Come 
back then, and keep your promise.” 

“But,” says Gunterbuck, encouraged by 
his good luck, *‘ your husband is such a des- 
perate man, that I shall need something to 
strengthen my nerves. If madam could let 


me have a bottle of wine, I will be prepared 
to meet the ghost.” 

This request was granted also, and the 
lady sent a servant for the wine. 

‘** Besides,” says Gunterbuck, who, after 
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settling the main question, found time to 
work out the details of his scheme, ‘“ I shall 
need a long sack to carry the ghost in.” 

This request being also answered in the 
affirmative, the soldier of yore, now sudden- 
ly become a master of magicians, putting 
his bottle of wine into his pocket, and the 
sack under his arm, returned to his compan- 
ion to tell of his wonderful suc¢ess. ‘The 
two then retired to the shade ofja tree not 
far away, where they drank tillfthe bottle 
was empty. This operation over, Gunter- 
buck provided himself with a/ thorn club 
having two prongs, opposite the one to the 
other, so as to form a cross. 

At nightfall he took his sack and club 
and repaired to the castle, and to the room 
which the servants had shown him as _ be- 
ing most frequented by the ghostly visitor. 
There he sat down in the dark, and quietly 
awaited his ghostship. All the servants 
then posted themselves in convenient hiding 


_places, to watch the result, but most of them 


far enough away to be safe from harm. Soon 
along comes the ghost, dragging his ponder- 
ous chain. At the first sound, the servants 
fled in dismay, all except one more doughty 
than the rest, from whom we have the re- 
port of what followed. The ghost passed 
along the halls until he reached the room 
in which Gunterbuck was posted. After 
hesitating a moment at the door, he entered, 
at the same time slinging his chain on the 
floor. Then he slammed it against the wall, 
making the echoes of the old castle come 
up from the deepest cellar. After these 
actions, performed in the most orderly and 
deliberate manner, he turned to Gunterbuck, 
and in a sepulchral tone said: 

“On the third day there was a wedding in 
Cana”. 

“T was there, too,” says our necromancer. 

“And the water was turned into wine,” 
quoth the ghost. 

“T tasted it, and it was good,” answered 
Gunterbuck. 

Whereat he raised his cross-thorn cane, 
the terror of all witches and ghosts, and 
commenced to maul the ghost unmercifully 
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—at least, so judged the last of the servants, 
who still remained within ear-shot, though 
the darkness prevented his seeing anything. 
Gunterbuck called loudly on his mysterious 
enemy to enter the sack. Soon the ghost, 
crying for mercy, fell to the floor, when 
Gunterbuck stuffed him into the long sack, 
and taking his ghostship on his back, left the 
castle. 

He trudged along a. his heavy burden 
a short distance till he was well out of the 
village; then dropping the sack, out came 
his companion of the Seven Years’ War, in 
much the same condition as that of the Aus- 
trians on the plain of Lissa, when Frederick 
completely routed them with one-third their 
force. Gunterbuck and his companion, 
having so often fought under the great King 
of Prussia, had not failed to notice the in- 
genuity of his plans and the quickness of his 
movements, and they had now refought the 
battle of Rossbach in miniature, wherein the 
army of villagers and servants had been bad- 
ly beaten by far inferior forces. 

Returning to the castle, Gunterbuck was 
paid his ten thalers, and amply supplied 
with his favorite beverage. To all that in- 
quired, he declared that he had taken the 
terrible ghost and cast him into a neighbor- 
ing swamp, which was ever afterwards care- 
fully avoided by all who might have occasion 
to leave their homes after the sun had set 
behind the lake in the west. After remain- 
ing a couple of days at the castle, in order, 
so he said, to restore confidence to the ser- 
vants, and having consumed an unmeasured 
quantity of wine, the great master of the 
black art, with his companion, traveled on to 
the next village, where their few thalers were 
soon expended in carousing at the village 
tavern. 

All the villagers believed, and their de- 
scendants have accepted the tradition as 
true, that Gunterbuck worked a_ powerful 
spell over the ghost, that put it to rest for- 
ever. 

However that may be, one thing at least 
is certain: the lord of the heavy cane never 
again returned to his castle. 

| Franklin Rhoda. 
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TWO DAYS IN LIFE’S WOODS. 


Deep forest gloom and sleep. The mountain streams 
Gurgle and hiss, or loudly thundering pour 

O’er hidden precipices. Anxious dreams 
And weariness dwell here, and nothing more. 


Weariness, too, dwells on the heights, but there 
Life dwells with him—not dream-life. I will go; 

What the blue world above holds that is fair, 
What the winds nightly tell of, I will know. 


The sunset seas; the beach where gleams the foam; 
The far-off peaks, reverend above their peers; 
The forests, tossing in the winds that roam 
The wide earth o’er: God’s sacred heaven that nears;— 


These I will see; among the dry leaves dead 
I will forgotten leave my dismal dreams; 
The power of sleep forevermore has fled, 
E’en midst these shadows fall the white sunbeams. 


Il. 


‘*One day is as another?—Can’st thou not, 
© sluggard, climb and make thy dwelling there? 
Can’st thou not wake again? Hast thou forgot 


What was, ¢Aat day, thy whole heart’s full-voiced prayer?” 


Nay; but to climb I have not alway strength, 
I know not how it was. Some beam of clear, 
True sunlight, flashing through the leaves at length, 
Tempted me, waked me; I forgot my fear. 


But now I fear the thirst, the paths half hid, 

The thorns, the treacherous rock, the weariness; _ 
I know no more why I should seek to rid 

My soul of sleep. “My anguish now is less. 


That day I suffered much. To wake is pain. 
Dreams, like the mountain torrents full of sound, 
Mean little to us. Empty all and vain 
The world of sleep is through a whole life’s round. 


But that one hour’s clear light, that piercing air— 
I was awake then, felt new joy and grief, 

Trembled as, when the winter storm-winds tear 
Great trees from hillsides,+trembles every leaf. 
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Then knew, I the all-moving God above, 
Around, beneath me; knew in every life 

The Infinite that dwells in it; knew love 
Eternal brooding o’er all transient strife ;— 


All this I knew, pierced with sharp pain to know— 
This know no more; vague, empty words I speak, 

Words worn and hardened like down-trodden snow, 
Thrice frozen by new blasts of north winds bleak. 


Why should I wake? Millions have slept before, 
Their whole lives through. Who ever waking made 


The mountains higher, that the storms wear lower, 


Or ever the old world’s slow decay delayed ? 


Or helped its growth? Does God’s own strength decline? 
Or shall I help him? Through the ages past, 

Worlds, starry clusters on heaven’s laden vine, 
Grew, ripened, rotted to their end at last. 


And in them flitted lives; so flocks of jays 

Fly chattering through these echoing solitudes. 
Nothing they meant. And God’s eternal ways, 

How should we find them in our changing moods? 


My mood be fixed. Upon the stream to gaze; 

To count the bubbles breaking on the stones 
Below the rapids; to list in dull amaze, 

While in the trees the querulous sea-wind moans ; 


To find my food and eat it, by my fire 
At night to rest, beneath my own dark roof; 
To quench each heavenward-flickering, mad desire ; 
To be forever ’gainst idle fancy proof;— 


This be my life. Let the sun shine above, 


_ ’Tis not my work; he finds it good to shine ; 
FE’en so, whate’er it be, Eternal Love, 
A sleeping man may leave to the Divine. 


The night comes and the mist; the dripping boughs 
Have their speech, too, that nothing means; and I, 
Whom never more may tedious visions rouse, 
Can see between them but a leaden sky. 


* And yet, above that misty, fearful gloom, 
One Star beams—nay! fear not, thy fright were vain— 
Thou never shalt see it; yet, so were thy doom, 


’ Once seeing it, thou never couldst sleep again.” 
Josiah Royce. 
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THAT is, thirty miles in length alone; in 
width-it is as many miles as you can see on 
either side of the railroad and the ferry-boat, 
and in height as many miles as you can see 
upward. And moreover, it is a different 
thirty miles every day of the three hundred 
and sixty-five, and every hour of the twenty- 
four. So it is a good deal of country one 
sees, first and last, who takes his daily or 
even weekly cityward trip across the level 
farming land of Alameda County, following 
along the northwestward trend of the line 
of hills. 

Take the trip in December, for instance: 
that will be starting at the beginning, for 
everybody knows December is the first 
month of the yearly cycle here. ‘There is 
hoarfrost lingering in white patches wherever 
the shade of house or fence or tank falls. 
As you pass Haywards, where the lower hill- 
tops along the pass give you a sight of the 
upper half of Diablo, you see that the rug- 
ged mass is clearly outlined, as if it were cut 
out of crystal; and not less so every curve and 
line of the lower intervening range, except 
where here and there white fog-banks lie upon 
them. ‘The lights and shades are strongly 
marked; every cahon and hollow is a blank 
darkness on its westward. or more exactly 
northwestward, tace, ana a_ oright, light 
brown on the opposite one. ‘The sun is just 
far enough south, and the hour—eight or 
nine in the morning -just early enough, to 
measure all the light out exactly to one side 
and the darkness tothe other. And though 
every brown clod of the sunny side is set- 


tling itself comfortably now to feelthe warmth 


creeping and filtering deliciously through it, 
while on the other side the wet soil is numb 
with frost, still it is the dark side that is going 
to be green next May and even June, long 
after its 77s-a-77s has lost every trace of color. 
And it is on that side that the bushes all 
grow: southern-wood, fragrant though bitter; 
poison-oak, beautiful though wicked. I am 
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rather glad it zs the bitter southern-wood and 
evil poison-oak that grow on the frost-bit- 
ten side of these canons: it forbids the mor- 
alists to seize upon their later greenness and 
their more vigorous growth as an illustration 
of the uses of adversity; and I am glad, on 
the other hand, that the evil poison-oak ¢s 
beautiful and the bitter southern-wood fra- 
grant, and that there are a good many varie- 
ties of wildflowers to be scantily scattered 
among them, to offset the bare slopes’ brief 
jubilance of poppies and buttercups and wild 
marigolds: it all complicates the matter for 
the moralists. 

‘This is early to be talking of poppies and 
buttercups, however. Look closely at the 
wet, bare ground; it is prickled thick with 
innumerable green points—the least little 
needle-points; many as they are, they cannot 
vive a green tinge to the ground, and you 
have to look directly at them to see them. 
Probably most of these points are mallow; 
it is usually the first greenery to get its head 
above ground after the rains. 

‘The wagons that stand at the stations, or 
are left behind toiling along the roads, are 
splashed with mud. When you come to 
Oakland you will see the street black with a 
thin mud, and sprinkled here and there with 
puddles. Everything is washed clean be- 
yond description. ‘lhe white houses in the 
farming country, that gather back with their 
groves and gardens to the edge of the foot- 
hills, leaving the level fields in front empty, 
shine out with a curious vividness. ‘The 


‘surface of Lake Merritt seems to have been 


polished like a mirror, for the East Oakland 


hills, the houses and trees, picture themselves 


in it with a peculiar distinctness. Every 
atom of dimness, even of dinginess, is gone 
from the oaks and cypresses and gums in 
Oakland; and it makes them look all the 
brighter and fresher that in this brilliant at- 
mosphere, that seems to transmit without 
diffusing light—like an indefinitely intensi- 
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fied moonlight—every tree and every sepa- 
rate branch and twig is very dark on its 
shady side and very bright on its sunny 
side. The very air seems so clean and pure 
and so motionless that not a color can be 
seen through it that looks dingy, not an 
outline that does not give some pleasure to 
the eye by its perfect clearness—not railroad 
bridge, tank, nor squalid little house. You 
seem to actually see the crystal medium of 
air through which you look at everything as 
if through a great diamond. Yet, distinct 
as lights and shades are, the sky is all this 
time lightly skimmed over with feathery 
strata of cloud, that do not seem to inter- 
rupt the sunlight at all, only to temper it. 

To-morrow, perhaps, there will be a Scotch 
mist all the morning. ‘Towards noon the 
clouds will melt, and when you look out 
from. your train in the afternoon you will 
‘see them resting as a white fog-bank with 
gray shadows on the crest of the range, from 
its junction with the bay to San Leandro— 
a fog-bank on the top as level as if it had 
been cut off with a sharp knife drawn along 
the edge of a rule, and on its lower surface 
tossed and broken. As you watch it, Grizzly 
Peak pierces it almost through, and in ten 
minutes it has melted around him, leaving 
only floating films. ‘The upper ends of the 
large cahons, running up into the shadow of 
the fog-bank, are the only shading that breaks 
the uniform light brown of the hills now. 
Though it is the middle of December, and 
though yesterday frost lay on the ground, you 
would soon find yourself uncomfortably warm 
if you were walking: even in the shade it is 
only delightfully cool—not cold. 

West of the bay a mist so thin and vague 
that those who are under it cannot be aware 
of it—-say rather a gathered subtile dim- 
ness in the air—partly obliterates the blue 
mountains west of the bay, and partly out- 
lines them in white, with a bluish upper 
edge, each ridge marked out against the 
paler background of the one behind it. 
The bay itself is lusterless white, shading 
to pale silver-blue, and intolerably bur- 
nished under the sun; for there is a thin 
cloud-film over the sky—so thin that the eye 
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cannot tell where it melts into the clear 
spaces that interrupt it—and it seems to 
act as a burning-glass to the sun’s rays. It 
gives a fine, atmospheric quality, softened 
and a little unreal, like the light during an 
eclipse; but with none of the sickened look 
of that light. Scattered across the distant 
film and across the clear spaces, looking as 
if they were as far below one as the other, 
an irregular trail of little solid, curdy clouds 
seems like a bit out of an entirely different 
sort of day. The typical cloud for these 
December days is a sort of cirro-stratus, 
spreading fluffy levels and lines far abroad. 
The cumulus—the thorough-going, solid 
cumulus, that leaves no possibility of doubt 
as to where it ends and the sky begins, but 
makes you realize that it is very near to 
earth and entirely disconnected from those 
blue gulfs away beyond it—such cumulus 
clouds belong especially to spring, say from 
January to May. Perhaps, though, it is not 
so much the clouds as their shadows on 
the hills that are peculiarly the property of 
spring; for the quality of a cloud-shadow 
on the hills depends not on the cloud alone, 
but on a combination of sun and atmosphere 
as well. You may see them from your train 
on a bright afternoon in January, large, defi- 
nite patches, resting motionless, or moving 
very little over the bare, round shoulders of 
the faintly green hills. Except for the heaps 
of cloud that throw the shadows, the sky is 
perfectly pure, down to the very edge of the 
hills, but pale—the shade that fashion with 
an unusual felicity has named “baby-blue” 
—and a little luminous; and where these 
cloud-shadows fall upon the sky-line of the 
hills they make the softest imaginable con- 
trast of what your artist 77s-a-z7s tells you is 
purple, but you had ignorantly taken for 
dark gray, against the baby-blue. Or some- 
times the purple shadow crowns a hilltop 
directly against one of the white cloud-heaps 
with its gray shadings. It is not merely 
spring that these particular shadows belong 
to: it is those days of spring when the air is 
purity itself and the upper sky Italian; when 
the hills and pastures are green and all the 
little streams are full; when there is a smell 
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of clover and filaria in the air, and the wild 
crimson portulaca is in bloom along all the 
roadsides and waste places; when—most 
characteristic of all, as perfect an epitome of 
the early California spring as Lowell’s bobo- 
link of New England June—the meadow- 
lark is singing. ‘This January afternoon, 
however, is too early for the clover and fila- 
ria; they are only beginning to be distinguish- 
able in the light fleece of baby greenery ; and 
the portulaca (Calandrinia Menziesti—a 
portulaca only by family) will not be in 
bloom for a few weeks yet. But it is not 
too early for the meadow-lark; he is never 
more vocal than when the January plowing 
is going on. From the car window you can 
see him jump suddenly from a furrow to a 
fence post—no word but “jump” describes 
the short, jerky dash—stand still a second 
as if to collect his thoughts, then flatten 
down toward the post, making a more un- 
graceful bird than ever of himself, open his 
beak-—and if your window is open you can 
catch through all the rattle of the train the few 
delicious notes: “Sweet, szee/—oh, sweet, 
sweet.” Or if your window is shut, you can 
imagine them, for you must be familiar with 
the song; you cannot drive bya plowed field 
in January or February without seeing seven 
or eight larks on the posts, each one sending 
out the same little warble — like certain 
phrases a canary will whistle, not in his tor- 
rents of ecstasy, but when he is in a happy, 
quiet mood, uttering little fragments of song 
with meditative pauses. Don’t you know 
how, when the sunshine is particularly pleas- 
ant, and everything has been going just right 
all day with your canary, and the room has 
been still all the long sunny afternoon, ex- 


cept for a little contented twittering and 


warbling from him, he will break a few min- 
utes’ silence with a few soft notes, so happy 
and so loving that you exclaim, and would 
have him in your arms if he were a child in- 
stead of a bird? ‘The meadow-lark’s phrase 
is much like that, but fuller and richer, and 
more liquid; it does not. express sheer con- 
tent, either, but a rapture that almost goes 
beyond gladness and touches some spring 
of restlessness and desire. But anything so 
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exquisitely pure in tone I have not heard in 
any other bird’s song. Sometimes he pro- 
longs it a couple of notes; sometimes he 
repeats it once, or even twice; but generally 
it is just the single five-syllabled, rapturous 
cry. 

In the morning, in January, you will not 
see the cumulus clouds or their purple shad- 
ows. Probably the sky will be perfectly 
cloudless. But instead of cloud-shadows, 
the canons and hollows, straight into whose 
doors the afternoon sun looks, lie in dark- 
ness sharp-edged as the shadows on snow. 
The sun has moved far enough north to 
throw the shadows of the westward slopes 
over upon the opposite ones, so that every 
hollow, gully, or canon is sunk in shade, defi- 
nitely marked out on the sunshiny surfaces 
of the range. ‘They plow and cultivate the 
most accessible patches of these hills, and 
strips of fresh black or chocolate-brown 
crossing the faint green show where plowing 
has begun. 

Here and there along the creeks that gully 


their way down the ravines and across the 


plain toward the bay cluster thickets of wil- 
low. You might find at this date, if you 
knew just where to look, some precocious 
pussies showing their fur on willows for- 
tunate in situation, in some sunny deep- 
soiled canon; but these lowland thickets 
show you only their bare, orange stems. 
The leafless orchards that line the way so 
thickly from Haywards to San Leandro 
make another variation of color, with their 
acres of red twigs. It is the peach-trees 
that draw your eye to the orchards with the 
brightest purplish red; but demurer reddish 
tinges come out in the bare bark of all the 
other trees when you look at them in a mass 
and froma distance. ‘The peach will be the 
color-bearer of the orchard again in March, 
when the trees are heaps of pink. Even the 
apple blossoms will only carry shell-like pink 
touches on their white petals; the almond 
blossoms will be yet more faintly flushed, 
the apricot dependent upon its brown-pink 
calyx for color, and the pear on its red-and- 
black-tipped stamens; and the cherry and 
plum will be ghost-white. But che color- 
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bearing will pass over to the cherry in time 
of fruit, and to the pear when the leaves 
turn and fall. 

When you reach the ferry this January 
morning, sit on the rear deck and look back 
at Oakland, Stretched far out along the 
shore: beginning in groups of masts to the 
south, past which a steamer moves, coming 
out of the creek; then cupolas, oaks, and 
thin columns of smoke rising straight into 
the air, distinct and yet looking faraway. The 
houses, too, and the trees look at once clear 
and distant, as though the air was so full of 
light that it made a luminous veil between 
you and every object. Down the bay to- 
ward the sun the Santa Cruz hills are oblit- 
erated, not by a mist, but by a thin, smoothly 
uniform whiteness, as though the light shin- 
ing down in front of them had become 
opaque. As the range runs north, it grows 
clearer and brighter; the Marin hills are 
clear-topped, pale blue, and distant-looking, 
with all their ridges and canons invisible ; 
and the blue range and green islands at the 
north are sharply chiseled on a pale, clear 
sky. ‘The east wind (a little cutting, by the 
way, for there was frost last night; but the 
sun is warm) has been gathering smoke 
from steamers and blowing it up into the 
northwest, where it hangs over the islands. 
But there is not wind enough to spoil the 
balance of the curly clouds of soft, dark 
smoke—looking like broad trees on the 
slender stems of their smoke-stacks—that 
the Creek boat and the Saucelito boat, head- 
ing directly toward you from either side, 
send up into the air. 

Or it is an afternoon in March—one of 
those gray days last March before the rains 
came. ‘The bay as you leave San Francisco 
is as near a uniform color as it is possible 
for that ever-varying surface to be—gray- 
green, lightly marbled with ripples under 
the wind. ‘The sky, the hills, the vessels, 
are all in grays, like a monochrome painting. 
And yet, after all, they look more like a 
painting in colors, overlaid with a coating 
of gray that is slightly transparent: the gray- 
creen of the water looks like green visible 
through gray; a blue under-tinge shows in 
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Tamalpais; and behind the film that over- 
spreads the sky there are white clouds, 
touched with thunderous red. The gray 
itself, too, has different shades, which tell 
better than colors in bringing out distances 
and outlines. The vessels, for instance, are 
the clearest of graceful dark silhouettes 
against the smoky horizon. All the vary- 
ing distances of the islands are emphasized, 
each island drawn in a single tint flatly 
against the much paler tint of the next one 
beyond. The peninsula of the city, too, is 
in perfect silhouette against the ocean fog— 
a wonderful sight, with the outline of every 
house that crowns the sky-line perfect ; even 
Lone Mountain cross gauntly distinct for 
miles, and not a street nor building visible 
below the sky-line to break the uniform 
shade of the silhouette. At the south, 
however, the fog and smoke have drifted, 
and blurred the city into one obscurity with 
the background. Shadowed though the 
whole sky is, and invisible though the sun 
remains, somewhere to the west, through 
some undiscernible cleft of clouds behind 
the filmy curtain, a strange dim sunlight has 
filtered through, and makes a band of light 
across the water—a band about as bright as 
that the open fire throws across a room 
when the lamps are unlit; and yet it is 
almost startlingly vivid where it stops ab- 
ruptly against the darkness of the San Fran- 
cisco peninsula. 

But between us and the dull film of the 
sky there are drifting from the northwest 
black, ragged masses, which, before the train 
reaches San Leandro, have gathered, paled, 
spread, till they blanket the sky with a “high 
fog.” In the south, the edge of the blanket 
hangs just above the mountains without 
touching them, and a whiter, pillowy fog 
bank, rising from the bay to meet it, falls just 
short of the topmost crests of the mountains ; 
so that between the two fogs a long, narrow 
crevice lies, filled with a vivid copper color, 
most vivid at the northern end—where the 
sun, about to set, shows a molten-copper 
segment of itself for a few moments— 
and paling away thence toward the south. 
Here and there the highest mountain 
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crests, with every individual redwood visible 
twenty miles away, are painted black against 
that curious color. It is the ocean fog be- 
yond the mountains that transmutes the sun- 
set light into such a color as pure sky never 
took. An unreal glow is reflected from it 
down upon the broad top of the fog bank 
inside the hills. Then the sun disappears ; 
films and rags reach out from above and be- 
low, touch, cross, intermingle, till they break 


up the long open gap into islands and frag- 


ments of hot color at the north and pale color 
at the south—to be closed over entirely in 
half an hour. And but for these fragments 
the world is a green circle with a hollow gray 
half-sphere fitted over it. Only on one side 
the line where they fit together is broken by 
the nearest mounds of the hills. The color 
is broken, too, a little, by the purple-brown 
soil that the drought has allowed to show 
through the green, and by yellow streaks 
and stains of mustard in fallow fields. 

This is no typical March day, however: 
a real March day is different enough, afloat 
and ashore—a morning when the bay is like 
shaking green jelly, and as your boat moves 
Oakland-ward, and the two cityward Oakland 
boats and the Alameda boat come heading 
toward you at different distances, all three 
streamers of smoke go blowing backward in 
the clear sea breeze. A regular salt breeze it 
is, with the real ocean smell, and makes you 
think of the beach and the breakers and the 
summer wind that comes sweeping the life of 
the whole Pacific into your face as you stand 
among the beach verbenas looking seaward. 
It strikes the Contra Costa hills sharply near 
Berkeley, and scatters every fragment of fog 
from the clusters of houses along their feet; 
but farther south they show green through a 
transparent veil. The blue fragment of 
Diablo, narrowing and disappearing as you 
move toward it, is unobscured; and the 
upper line of the nearer hills is visible, 
though all the ridges and cahons are wiped 
out, and the range waves against a dim yet 
cloudless sky like a vertical section of sea. 
Beyond the islands at the north lie almost 
imperceptible purplish fog banks. 

On the left, Goat Island is a faint green, 


freckled with its dark bushes. On the right, 
a dazzling band of netted silver runs south- 
east toward the sun. At noon there will be 
no such band there, but all that half of the 
bay will be flashing as if it were pelted with 
a shower of hot silver. ‘The steady wind 
will have blown this shaking green bay into 
streaks of brown and green, taking a bluish 
tinge in a circumference near the farther 
edges. Some streaks of scummy foam, too, 
and a few white-caps will fleck it, rising, 
melting, and shifting. Only the faintest 
trace of the purple-brown fog will remain to 
stain the lower sky in the north, below the 
windy blue of the upper sky; and the blue 
and brownish Marin hills will go southward 
in an unblurred line to the sudden sharp 
rise of ‘Tamalpais. 

Behind the boat you can look directly up 
the yellow bands of the San Francisco 
streets. Never hope to see a clear sky 
there; however perfectly outlined ‘Tamal- 
pais, however vivid and near the scar on his 
front, you cannot carry your eye south of the 
gate without meeting the blur of smoke and 
mist. ‘To-day the wind drifts it southeast, 
so that the extreme point alone of the ridge 
alone projects from obscurity—clear and 
green, tipped with its piers and masts. 

In front, as you approach the pier, you see 
the rings of smoke that rise from the engines 
drifted rapidly away. In the train, children’s 
cardinal ribbons flutter at the open windows; 
outside, beside the pier, ducks go dizzily up 
and down with the little waves. Ashore, . 
the oaks (that still hold their own on the 
sidewalks though banished from the carriage- 
ways) are at the greenest that those ever 
somewhat green and never very green trees 
achieve; the occasional poplars along the 
sidewalks are a light fledging green; the eu- 
calyptus trees are visible from the car window 
only as tall shafts whose tops are out of sight. 
Cross-street after cross-street opens a straight, 
whitish vista closed bya piece of green hills, 
and doubly striped on atther side with lines 
of green between carriage-way and sidewalk, 
and between sidewalk and fence. If these 
were northward instead of westward street 


vistas, Tamalpais would close the view down 
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every one. There are pear-trees abloom in 
the gardens, and clumps of callas and scarlet 
geraniums; and in the vacant lots the tiny 
pale lilac flowers of the filaria are thickly in 
bloom. This filaria—which might, perhaps, 
as well give it up and accept as its name the 
Americanized “filaree” that it invariably is 
called—is a low spreading plant of the ger- 
anium family (Zrodium cicutarium), with a 
faintly musky smell. It is our most abun- 
dant low waste-land growth, and together 
with the yellow bur-clover (Medicago denticu- 
/ata) makes the common carpet of roadside, 
pasture, orchard, and vacant lot, where the 
ground has been broken and trodden too 
much for wild oats. ‘The two—the filaria 
and the bur-clover—blend together in this 
carpet as inextricably as warp and woof. It 
seems to be something of an offensive and 
defensive alliance; for two modest and low- 
growing plants could hardly bring forth a 
more complete armory of weapons than they 
do, between them, when June has hardened 
the burs of the clover and the arrows of the 
filaria. ‘They keep pace in most things, prick- 
ing through the ground at the same time, 
and getting their weapons well-tempered to- 
gether; but the filaria blossoms earlier, so 
there are no little yellow clover flowers to-day 
mixing with the lilac. At this season the 
mallows are still part of the ground carpet; 
they will soon stand up above it, however, 
in coarse, rank tufts, not even beautified ac- 
cording to their own hoidenish ideas of 
beauty, by showy flowers, like other mallows. 
This mallow (Ma/va borealis) hides its lit- 
tle pale flowers in the axils of the stems, as 
completely outflaunted to outside view by 
the big, unlovely leaves as the sober folk of 
a community by its underbred plutocrats. 
But let us turn the globe of the year clear 
around to its antipodes, and look once at 
this thirty miles in the fall, before we leave 
it; in an October morning, when every- 
thing is wet and therefore—as everything 
was dusty before—muddy. Wet. not with 
rain but with the autumn fog, thicker above 
than below. The stubble-fields are weather- 
ing out of their gold into blackish brown; but 
occasionally you pass a late-reaped field still 
Vor. I --40, 
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sunny yellow. These weathering stubble- 
fields are sprinkled with dark freckles from 
low-spreading eschscholtzia plants and whit- 
ey-green lupines, both flowerless sometimes, 
sometimes thick with late yellow or purple 
flowers. So dull in color is the pale yellow 
of the October poppy, the dark purple of the 
lupine, that these blossoming patches do not 
lighten the landscape nor even catch the 
eye; you have to look for them to see them. 
On the mown fields there are broad, brown- 
purple stains, where the sorrel has had time 
to grow, but not on the reaped fields—there 
the lupine and poppy are alone. They were 
growing there all the while under the grain, 
where the sorrel would have perished for 
lack of sun; and when the reaper shaved 
them off close to the ground they did not 
need many weeks to grow up from the roots 
and stubs, with this low, autumnal growth. 
The fallow fields; too, have their especial 
flower; they all have a nebulous look from 
the tar-weed—each bush a cloud of little 
white stars settled thickly over a green frame- 
work of stems, with no leaves to speak of. 
Beside the road an occasional morning-glory 
straggles, full of its dead-white flowers. We 
need not be at pains to call it slightingly 
“bind-weed” out of deference to the farm- 
er’s prejudice ; it is the little, spreading, pink 
convolvulus, the arvensis, that is his enemy; 
not this larger white one that wanders occa- 
sionally from creek-bottoms to the roadside. 
As you near the bay, and come among the 
reaches of green and brown marsh-weed, 
mingled together and traversed increasingly 
by salt-water channels and pools, though it 
is above the tide, you find bushes of grin- 


delia in yellow flower, and golden-rod and 


purple asters. The golden-rod and purple 
aster of a Californian October make about 
as forlorn an attempt at reminding the Yan- 
kee of home as a Californian Thanksgiving. 
The golden-rod, growing in small, dusty 
groups, and only in occasional localities, is 
more a saffron-yellow than golden in its col- 
or, and far less graceful in its plume; and the 
aster is a large, scrubby variety, sparsely 
sprinkled with flowers. The one of our as- 
ters that rivals the New England aster best 
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takes life much more easily than that sturdy, 
frost-and-sun-abiding flower; and how much 
more easily than if it tried the hardships of 
the corresponding season here, one can only 
imagine by comparing it with this forlorn 
October aster down by the marsh-lands. 
You might have found it last May, flowering 
in two varieties, pink and purple, along 
moist, shaded roadsides in mountain passes, 
. where driblets from springs trickle down, 
and maiden-hair could find comfortable abid- 
ing place not twelve feet away. I came 
across it last spring, luxuriously dipping its 
fingers into a sunken stone mill-race, and 
appropriating all that the* most pampered 
flower could wish of rich, damp leaf-mold, 
fragrant cahon air, mountain shadows, and 
the nearer shadow of alder and maple and 
buckeye trees, which excluded and admitted 
the sunlight in exactly the most comfortable 
proportions—and all the while with a face 
so exactly like its New England cousin that 
my New England cousin exclaimed at it; 
feeling, perhaps, as some* good Englishman 
might who landed in India and found his 
once patient, hard-working neighbor in a re- 
clining-chair, with Aookah and sherbet, and 
a native waving the fan. 


AY — The spots of color, as one’s eyes wander 


over this October plain, are not any of the 
spiritless flowers, but the warm gold of hay 
stacks, and of straw stacks scattered here 
and there, wherever the steam thresher 
chanced to stand. Almost every field has 
its stack of one or the other kind, sometimes 
making centers for little gatherings of white 
and red cattle. Here and there youl pass 
cornfields —generally beside the little com- 
pact houses of Portuguese laborers—no 
longer green, but not yet yellow; bunches 
of shriveled dead silk dangle from the tips 
of the ears, which are past the time of roast- 
ing-ears, and have not yet come to that of 
seed-ears. The rows of locust trees by the 
road in the villages are turning yellow; so 
are all the other deciduous eastern shade 
trees; but the orchard trees and the Calli- 
fornia walnuts hold their green. ‘There 
is something at once droll and touching 
in the loyal habit of the eastern shade 
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trees of refusing to be enticed into leaf be- 
fore the time their ancestors taught them 
was safe, and of cautiously getting them- 
selves all safely cleared for storms, and 
under cover of bark as soon as the theoreti- 
cally proper time comes round. The elm 
is the stanchest Puritan of them all. Long 
after the cherry and peach leaves have ceased 
to look infantine, and the walnuts are casting 
a respectable shade, and the early roses are 
quite wild with bloom, our young elm un- 
folds a cautious leaf or two, to see if the air 
is warm enough yet for them to venture in- 
to—a few more, and a few more, on the 
most vigorous boughs, before at last he opens 
all his doors to the Californian sun, and 
lets his whole leafage troop out. No giving 
up the good old customs for him, just be- 
cause he happens to have got into a country 
of luxurious weather and spendthrift trees. 
And yet, I have a misgiving that even he 
concedes just two or three days each year, 
and that the dates of his unfolding and 
shedding leaves are slowly diverging from 
those of his family at home. It may be 
more sensible in him to lose his prejudices, 
but it is not nearly so picturesque. More- 
over, I notice that the continued green of 
the orchards does not rest the eye among 
the yellows and browns of plain and moun- 
tain ranges; for the yellows and browns 
set the tone of the landscape; the green 
orchards are off the key. ‘The native syc- 
amores, willows, or buckeyes, that here 
and there grow beside streams, have toned 
themselves down to a dullness of green that 
is not incongruous; but these orchards, arti- 
ficially grafted into the landscape, cannot 
quite adapt themselves to it. 

Along the roads, wagon loads of hay bales 
creep cityward. ‘The fog grows grayer as 
you cross the creek, and the’ steeples of 
Oakland show above lines of eucalyptus; 
and the school boys and girls coming in from 
the country begin to scatter at each station 
to their various public and private schools. 
The school children are a feature of this 
morning train. Some of them come twenty 
miles daily to their high school or academy. 
Those who come from long distances up the 
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road form a little clan, which gathers up its 
members station by station, hailing each 
re-enforcement with much _ good-fellowship. 
A jolly little. clan it is, very comfortably 
conscious of the distinction and importance 
of going off from home ten or twenty miles 
a day, with Greek grammars or algebras 
under the arm; while their former school- 
mates relapse into bucolic habits, and look 
upon “mé,. timés, and x y z, with no less 
remoteness of half-contempt, half-reyerence 
than upon the profoundest achievement of 
scholarship in astronomical problem or cunel- 
form inscription—not that they appreciate 
Cesar more, but Rome less. A very modest 
and innocent consciousness of importance 
it is, this of the school delegation, and will 
do the lads and lasses more good than harm. 
They have a right to take some solid satis- 
faction in their present lofty pinnacle of 
learning; for you may be sure there ts not 
one among them who has not achieved it of 
his own free will and enterprise; the good 
folk do not urge their sons and daughters, 
against their will, farther than through the 
common schools. 

This is the train, too, for young ladies 
with music-rolls and portfolios. Listen for 
a few minutes to the two that have greeted 
as acquaintances and settled into the seat 
behind you. ‘There has been much to see 
and hear inside the car while you have been 
looking only outside; and you must catch 
a little of it all before your trip comes to an 
end. One of them is going to a piano les- 
son, it seems, and her companion asks, with 
a polite air of interest: 

“Are you taking lessons still of the same 
teacher?” 

She has evidently found that desire of the 
model “conversationalist,” the subject her 
companion is interested in; for the prompt 
answer comes with much vivacity of voice 
and emphasis: 

_ “() yes, indeed. I hope I shall never 
have to change until 1 am ready to go on 
with Mr. Schaltenviel. I do like Miss Alli- 
son so much! She is always just as genéle/ 
and yet she is ever so particular. You 
have to hold your fingers just so. I never 
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knew anything about technique before I 
went to her, and she made me go back to 
the beginning and do everything over just 
as thoroughly.” 

“How long have you been taking of 
her?” (Air of having to say something, as 
the pause seems to demand it.) 

“QO, a year now. I wanted to go to Mr. 
Schaltenviel then, and I came very near do- 
ing it; but now I’m awfully glad I didn’t. 
I could read very well, you see; but I had 
no technique af a//. And I don’t know 
what he weu/d have done to me. He's per- 
fectly awful, anyway, you know, even with 
his good pupils; and with me—!” 

“I’ve heard that he was very severe.” 
(Pause again demands something.) 

“( yes, indeed. I went with Miss 
Allison once to hear her take her lesson ; 
and the way he talked to her! So sarcas- 
tic, you know—O, just cutting. It would 
have killed me. She says he used to make 
her cry at first, but now she don’t mind. 
They're real good friends in spite of his 
scolding. She takes lessons of him still, 
you know, just for rendering; but she is so 
advanced that she can teach me just as well 
as he could.” 

“Yes?” 

‘‘And that is so nice for me, you see. I 
suppose I shall get my courage up by the 
time I do go to him; but I never could have 
stood it when I began taking lessons last 
year. I’m such an awfully sensitive tempera- 
ment, anyway; and the condition my fingers 
were in then would have made him just 
wi/d; and the way he talked to Miss Allison 
would have been nothing to what he would 
have said to me every single time. I should 
have cried and cried right before his face— 
I know I should; and that just makes him 
all the more cutting, they say. And I. 
should have been so nervous 1 couldn't have 


played a single thing right for him. I should 
have forgotten my notes, even. ‘They all say 


they have that experience when they begin 
with him. And I’m such a nervous temper- 
ament, anyway, that I should have been 
perfectly helpless as soon as he looked at me. 
Why, even with Miss Allison it was the /ong- 
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est time before I was at all at ease; I could 
hardly practice, even.” 

But the whirligig of time brings about 
its revenges; there comes a pause that the 
listener does not fill. It lengthens. ‘The 
speaker begins again. 3 

“You are taking painting lessons now, I 
believe?” (Sudden descent from the eager 
and vivacious to the studiously civil.) 

“Not painting lessons just yet; drawing 
still.” (Sudden ascent from the studiously 
civil to the eager and vivacious ; unsuspected 
fluency and emphasis.) ‘‘My teacher does 
not want me to touch color at all until I 
have a good, free, bold handling with the 
pencil. It’s azfud/y hard to get that.” 

“Yes?” 

“‘T always want to putter and putter, and 
get a good picture before I leave it; but he 
says it isn’t any object to make a good pic- 
ture—the object is to learn todraw. I think 
that’s a real good saying, don’t you?” 

“Ves, very good.” (Air of polite willing- 
ness to acquiesce in anything. ) 

“Tt’s like something in ‘Hunt’s Talks on 
Art.’ Did you ever read that book? O, 
it’s splendid. But it makes me think, do 
you know, that I can’t really have much gift, 
or I shouldn't putter and work over my pic- 
tures so; but my teacher says that only shows 
a careful, conscientious disposition, and that 
ease will come with practice.” 
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“IT should think so. Now in music”— 
kindling interest of tone—‘I know it’s just 
that way.” 

“Ves? But”—hastily—“what I’m most 
eager about is the sketching from nature. 
We're going to organize a class next spring 
to go sketching to Berkeley. I do look 
forward to it ever so much. We shall 
make up little all-day parties, and take our 
lunch.” 

But one after another the squalid, little, 
liver-colored stations have been passed; the 
stretch of marsh on one side with the creek 
and the Encinal beyond, and on the other 
side little houses, vacant lots, and abundant 
supply of staked-out goats—whose Irish mis- 
tresses occasionally sit flat on the ground to 
watch them, under the ever-deepening fog; 
the wilderness of side-tracks, with long trains 
of dump-cars (yellow with some kind of 


soil they have been carrying), liver-colored 
_ freight-trains to match the stations, platform 


trains, perhaps a group of gay circus-cars, 
the invariable yellow passenger car of this 
side the continent, derricks, cords of wood 
and orderly heaps of coal, the great semi- 
circle of the round-house, and then the 
delta of piers; and in a few minutes more 
the cars are emptying at the ferry, groups 
breaking up and rearranging, and music 
pupil and drawing pupil cease from trou- 
bling or being troubled. 
Milicent Washburn Shinn. 
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“Who lives in the next house—that one 
with the long, old-fashioned roof?” 

I rested my heavy bag, which contained 
my specimens of books, on the wall before 
me, as I asked the question. 

It was near the close of a bright ier: in 
late October. I had walked far, and was 
still two miles from Warnham Centre, where 
the hotel was. I must confess, at this early 
stage, that I was a book agent, and that I 
was not devotedly attached to my occupa- 
tion. 


Stull, I was not wealthy enough to roam 
about the country without doing something 
to pay my way, and the doctor’s fiat was 
imperative : 

“Live in the open air for the next three 
months; you'll get well if you do, but you'll 
die if you don’t.” 

Not yet thirty years old, I was by no 
means ready to die. It was two months ago 


since this decision had been pronounced; 
I had walked over about every hill and dale 
of western Massachusetts, and now was com- 
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ing down toward Boston. I had reached 
Warnham, in Norfolk County—agricultural, 
aristocratic, slow of ideas: that was Warn- 
ham. I had come down through the west 
part of the town, and had managed to take 
sufficient orders to pay for my board at 
the hotel. I generally had paid my way, 
and the life had a charm for me in all its 
phases, save the one phase of asking people 
to buy. 

The lusty pulses of health were beating 
within me again. Does a buoyant convales- 
cence render one more susceptible—more 
sensitive to all outward influences? Does 
it make thinner the envelope of stolidity and 
matter-of-factness that protects us alike*from 
keenest joy and keenest sorrow? I know 
that in my rudest health, before my long 
illness, I should have enjoyed all the mu- 
nificence of loveliness on which my eyes had 
feasted as I came slowly down from the 
New York State line; but I should not have 
known that exquisite happiness with which 
sky and land now filled me. 

“That,” said the woman of whom I had 
asked the question, and who had utterly re- 
fused to look at my books, saying that the 
“Watchman and Reflector” gave her all the 
reading she could manage, anyhow—“that’s 
the old Joy place.” 

“ Anybody living there?” 

“lo be sure: Gerard Joy’s daughter lives 
there. I shouldn’t wonder a bit if you 
could sell her a book—she’s all eat up with 
reading.” 

With this lucid description of Gerard Joy’s 
daughter, I walked on along the short dis- 
tance that separated the two dwellings. ‘The 
large farm-house yard was divided from the 
road by a white fence, with a big gate for 
carriages, and a turn-stile at the end of the 
gravel walk that led to the front door. I 
had just pushed through this stile when a 
figure came round the corner of the house— 
the figure of a woman. She was dressed in 
a dark flannel dress which reached to the 
- top of her boots, a short sack of some light 
wool, a black straw hat, very shabby and 
queer, and big, thick leather gloves. She 


had a hatchet in one hand and a stick of 
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“trash wood” in the other. A dog had 
barked vociferously as my feet had touched 
the gravel, and I suppose that had sent the 
woman from her wood-chopping to see who 
had come. 

Perhaps the face now turned toward me 
had looked upon twenty-five years—possi- 
bly a few more; with that hideous hat on, I 
could not tell much regarding its beauty or 
lack of beauty; but I could decide instantly 
that it had something of more consequence 
than mere prettiness—that it was interesting. 

She looked in excellent —nay, in robust— 
health; with my recent experience of inval- 
idism, I still noticed that expression at the 
first when I saw any one. She was fair—not 
of the yellow-blonde type, however, but with 
that skin that must in childhood have freck- 
led discouragingly. Her eyes were of that 
gray which I guessed could change to al- 
most any color; a mouth that could very 
nearly be called ugly: it was large, and, to my 
fancy, too full. For the rest, hair of a dull 
brown with no lights in it; a high forehead, 
altogether a very imaginative-shaped head. 
All this I discovered when I saw her with- 
out her hat. 

Was she a lady? She certainly was not 
dressed like one, according to my some- 
what conventional notions; but I was fool- 
ishly fastidious about a woman’s garments. 

She waited for me to speak, looking at me 
with a cool, questioning gaze, and leaning 
slightly on her stick of wood. As I looked 
into her eyes now, I involuntarily lifted my 
hat as I said: 

‘‘T have books to sell. Will you look at 
my specimens? Perhaps you will find’some- 
thing you will like.” 

“You may come in,” she answered, lead- 
ing the way to the front door, and laying 
hatchet and wood on the piazza floor. 

I had no more doubt on hearing her speak 
as to whether or not she was a lady. Her 
voice was refined and cultured, and had an 
indescribable peculiarity suggesting at that 
first hearing some undefined phase of hard- 
ness or cruelty. I do not mean that the 
voice was hard—it was particularly melodi- 
ous and soft; in that moment I felt that it 
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contained a hint of her character that every 
one might not translate. Afterward I forgot 
what impression her tones had first given 
me—to remember with intensity still later. 

We entered the “sitting-room.” ‘The New 
England farm-house sitting-room is familiar 
to many, but this one had a different aspect 
from those I had visited. Low ceiled—so 
low that I almost fancied I must stoop—a 
big beam running along the center, a fire- 
place on which smoldered a heap of coals. 
The walls were not papered, but tinted a 
soft gray, and there were many engravings 
hung there. A black-walnut desk stood be- 
tween the two front windows, and on top of 
it was a fine bust of Apollo; in another niche 


an exquisite, full-length statuette of Psyche, 


the butterfly on her shoulder, the lovely face 
turned wonderingly toward it. ‘There were 
books and magazines and papers everywhere, 
but the room was not disordered by them; 
it looked cozy and inhabitable. 

The girl sat down at one side of the table, 
and waited for me to display my wares. She 
had taken off her hat and gloves, and it was 
now I saw the contour of her head, and that 
her hands were large and _ strong-looking, 
but shapely and white as milk, with. round 
nails, carefully kept. Why did I notice her 
in this way? I am sure I cannot tell. I 
was not given to looking particularly at peo- 
ple; indeed, I was so careless about it that 
I could not recall half a dozen faces in all 
the multitude I had seen in the last few 
weeks. 

I wished she would speak, instead of sit- 
ting there that way. As I opened my valise, 
I said: 

‘IT made sure I could sell you something, 
Miss Joy, from the time your neighbor here 
told me that you were ‘eat up with reading.’” 

She smiled slightly, and the smile so 
changed her face—gave such a charm to 
the too tull mouth—that I wondered {I had 
called it ugly. ‘ 

“She views my reading proclivities as a 
sort of canker, or rust, then, I suppose,” she 
said. ‘Well, I must seem odd to one who 
thinks every quiet moment lost that is not 
spent in sewing or braiding straw.” 
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While she spoke I had put my books on 
the table. I need not describe them save 
by saying they were popular histories. She 
looked at them coldly, and then said: 

“T don’t care for histories. A good nov- 
el, if you had it, I'd gladly buy. I think a 
really good one contains more genuine his- 
tory than any collection of facts ever made.” 

I made some reply, to which she did not 
respond. She was plainly waiting for me to 
go, and I did not want to go, but I began 
putting away my goods. It was out of the 
question to urge her to buy; I had no in- 
clination to use any of the flippant pleading 
of which I had become master. When my 
valise was ready, I said, impelled. by one of 
those strange impulses which sometimes are 
so fateful: 

“T am very tired; it’s two miles to the 
Centre, 1am told. Will you give me lodg- 
ing and food until to-morrow ?” 

At this moment, as I look back upon that 
time, it still seems to me, as it seemed then, 
as if something outside of myself put the 
question—something which for the instant 
controlled my destiny. 

She looked a little surprised, and _hesitat- 
ed a moment, then assented to my request. 

By the time I had seated myself again, 
and stretched out my feet to the fire in rest- 
ful position, Miss Joy had left the room. I 
looked at the tall old clock in the corner: 
it was nearly five. 
had windows to the south and east, and was 
already somewhat shadowy, while I could see 
the flood of horizontal, golden sunshine fill- 
ing the orchard which lay beyond the wide 
The hills opposite 
were still radiant with the now somewhat 
subdued colors of maples, walnuts, and _sas- 
safras. One elm tree in the yard, which had 
shed its leaves days ago, had its topmost 
branches sawed off, and on the little plat- 
form of one of them sat a squirrel, compla- 
cently looking down at the windows. How 
still everything was! Was there noise any- 
where in the world? It did not seem possi- 
ble. After a few minutes I rose, and walked 
out at the front door. The squirrel darted 
down across my path and into a hole near 


The room in which I sat . - 
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the underpinning of the house. I sauntered 
round to the great barn, and went in. There 
was a wagon and a basket carriage. The 
stalls were empty, save one in which stood 
a magnificent black horse, of small size but 
perfect form. He seemed scarcely more 
a colt. 


‘Does she take care of him ?” I wondered. - 


I went out through the cow-yard and into 
a lane which led down between two broad 
meadows, and then ascended to a rocky hill 
that rose picturesque and lovely in the rich 
fall sunshine.- 

I soon became aware that a man was 
coming down from the hill with a bush- 
scythe over his shoulder—a stalwart, beard- 
ed fellow, with big black eyes that were now 
looking curiously at me. 

I turned and walked back toward the barn 
with him. 

* A prosperous-looking farm,” I said ; ‘‘who 
carries it on?” 

“Miss Joy, up yonder,” was the response. 

“Ah! she must be quite a character,” I said, 
somewhat superciliously. 

He made no response whatever, but kept 
up his long stride. 

I turned and looked back at the pasture. 
The sunlight glorified it; the huckleberry 
and the sumac made it glow sumptuously. 
Why should not I work there for a few 
days? Why not take a vacation from that 
wearisome asking of people to buy? I was 
certainly belying my character for slowness 
to-day. I turned to the man. 

“Don’t you want some help?” I said. 
“You are cutting bushes, aren’t you ?” 

He nodded. 

“'Take on a new hand?” 

‘I don’t care; you must ask Miss Joy 
about it; I’m working for her.” 

At the supper-table I did ask Miss Joy. 
She had no objection to hiring me. The 
sooner the pasture was cut and burnt the 
better. 

“Then I'll go to work to-morrow,” I said, 
as I took a cup of tea from her; and again 
I looked at her hand—firm and strong ; 
it seemed as if it might send the scalpel un- 
erringly through the quivering flesh. Could 
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it be tender, also? I wondered vaguely 
whether I should ever touch it. Did it have 
a warm grasp and true? 

Grave and silent she sat behind the tea- 
pot; the workman from the fields was at the 
meal with us, and beyond the ordinary cour- 
tesies of the table, I think there was not a 
word spoken after I had gained permission 
to work. 

I went up into the pasture with my scythe 
by seven o’clock the next morning. The 
scythe was heavy, hard to swing, and I was 
lame and sore from the unaccustomed work. 

A week went on, and still the pasture was 
not finished; and now I began to look for- 
ward, hardly being conscious that I did so, 
to the evening of each day; for in the even- 
ing I sat by the open wood-fire with Miss 
Joy, and we talked—talked of everything— 
mostly of books—and I watched for that 
rare smile to come on my companion’s face ; 
it grew less and less rare—more and more 
attractive. I do not know what she saw in 
my face; I only know that I looked at her as 
I had never looked at woman before, and 
still I tried to conceal from myself and from 
her the feeling that was daily, hourly grow- 
ing stronger. 

Without seeming to put forth any exertion, 
this woman yet drew me to her with an in- 
evitableness that was as strong and as mys- 
terious as magnetism. Was she charming? 
Was she attractive? Would she be de- 
scribed by those adjectives? I cannot tell. 
I only know that now, every moment, she 
strengthened the interest I felt in her. Oft- 
en I glanced curiously at the man who was 
my fellow-workman. What did he think of 
her? He never saw her in the evening; 
he never seemed to notice her in any way. 
I wondered that his black eyes could look 
so unconcernedly at her; that his tone kept 
its usual accent when he spoke to her. He 
was an intelligent man, as I found in con- 
versation with him as we grubbed at bushes 
and savins; but apparently he was not af- 
fected as I was by our hostess. 

I was curious about Miss Joy, but I was 
loath to ask questions of anybody. I dis- 
covered that her mother had died years ago, 
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and that two years since she had been left 
fatherless, since which time she had carried 
on the farm shrewdly and successfully. 
“A mighty capable girl,” the neighbors 
said she was, “though she was so given over 
to reading and such like.” 

“‘1)o you never feel cramped in this place?” 
I asked one evening, after I had been read- 
ing aloud to her some story of a woman who 
had done glorious work in the world. 

She was sitting with her hands idle; she 
never had any fancy work, and I never saw 
her sew. 

That night she wore a dress of some soft 
stuff, deep crimson in color, and exquisite in 
fit. Nearly all day she wore her short dress, 
and nearly all day she was at work with 
gloves on out of doors. I never saw any 
one who seemed so to exult in the free air 
as she did. 

She looked at me with a flash in her eyes. 

“ Cramped?” she repeated in her soft, vi- 
brant voice—the tone of a contralto; “why 
should I? are you one of those who think 
there is no growth outside of a town? Is 
constant friction with human beings growth, 
education ?” 

Her eyes, turned full upon me, confused 
me. I was conscious the moment I looked 
at them now of only one wish, which was of 
the intensity of a passion—the wish to look 
long into them—the feeling that I could 
never look enough, and that I did not care 
longer to keep my emotion a secret. 

As our eyes met, her gaze softened strange- 
ly, the gray irids grew purple, the light that 
thrilled me diffused itself over her whole 
face; the curve of her full lips was delicate 
and powerfully intoxicating; there was no 
smile, only a sweetness on the mouth more 
rare and enchanting than any smile could 
have been. Scarcely knowing what I did, 
I rose from my seat and stepped the one 
step that divided me from her. The move- 
ment did not interrupt the gaze that ap- 
peared to me to mingle our souls. I bent 
over her, my heart throbbing sweetly and 
heavily. I opened my lips to speak. What 
words of love should I have uttered? I 
know not ;#I had not thought of mere words, 
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for I was completely in the power of a sen- 
sation. 3 

At that moment the back door opened 
loudly—as loudly, it seemed to me, as a clap 
of thunder—and steps approached. I sat 
down and took up my book, gazing with 
blind eyes at the open page. 

It was the workman. I thought that he 
was coming in for the first time since I had 
been there. He did open the sitting-room 
door; I am afraid something of an oath was 
in my mind. I glanced at Miss Joy, and was 
unspeakably surprised to see that her face 
showed not one trace of having the instant 
before been charged with intense emotion 
of some kind. She looked as she might 
have looked at the dinner-table. 

“T thought I’d tell you that there’s no 
scythe to be found in the village, so I guess 
we'll begin to burn to-morrow.” 

She asked him a few questions about the 
state of the pasture—asked in the even, mu- 
sical voice which she used on all occasions, 
and which I had once fancied contained a 
hint of some kind of cruelty—how could I 
ever have fancied that? 

I knew that I should have found it im- 
possible to have prevented my voice from 
sounding constrained—the voice is so hard 
to manage. 

Then the man shutthe door. Impossible 
to call back the mood that had been dis- 
turbed; Miss Joy began to read, and I pre- 
tended to do so. Soon I bade her good 
night. Was her sleep calm and continued, 
I wondered. Mine was not. The face 
which had so moved me I could not ban- 
ish; it came in all shapes, in all expressions. 
I had cause to remember that night. I 
slept by snatches of a few minutes, then lay 
for a long time with my eyes so wide open 
that it seemed asif I could never close them. 
The hours were interminable. .The tall 
clock below stairs struck resonantly, and I 
heard it every time. It had just struck two. 
It was a vivid moonlight night—so vivid 
that every twig on the elm outside was pen- 
ciled with distinctness. But suddenly there 
was a change in the light about me; a 
strange and wavering yellow had been in-. 
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fused into it, and the quality of it had been 
deepened. I lay quietly looking at it, see- 
ing it, but not taking it really into my con- 
sciousness for some time; for though my 
outward senses were sufficiently alert, my 
brain was too locked in other thoughts to 
be able to receive any messages. But the 
glare at last deepened so markedly that I 
began to think of it. I raised myself on my 
elbow and looked out, alert and conscious. 

The barn stood at the rear, but so much 
at one side that it was wholly visible from 
my window at the east side of the house. 
It was from the barn that the light came. 
The roof of it was in flames; I knew by the 
swift and high leaping of the fire that the hay 
was now burning—evidently I was the only 
one who knew this. It seemed strange that 
the fire should rage so fiercely, and my eyes 
be the only ones to see it. 

I knew as I threw on my clothes that the 
house was safe, for the wind was blowing 
from it; and I knew also that nothing could 
now save the barn—even an engine, which 
could not be had. In such country places 
there seems very little to do but to let a 
fire burn. Ina moment I was at Miss Joy’s 
door; her room was across the little upper 
hall from mine. I knocked imperatively, 
and she asked immediately what was the 
matter. ‘There was no one else to call. 
The hired man, Matthew Royce, slept at 
his mother’s house about a quarter of a mile 
distant. 

Before I had reached the barn Miss Joy 
was by my side. I could not have her ap- 
proach me without a curious thrilling of the 
nerves. I looked at her; her eyes seemed 
absolutely blazing, otherwise her face was 
quiet. How red her lips were! 

“Will you roll out the carriages while I 
take out the colt?”—and as she spoke the 
big door swung back beneath my hand. 

“Certainly,” I said, as if she had asked 
me to harfd her the sugar at the table. 
“But let me take the horse, he will be un- 
manageable.” 


She shook her head and we both went in. 


The heat was intense, but the lower part of 
the building was not yet burning. The cin- 
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ders fell fast and dangerous, but we both 
rushed in. I knew that my part was not so 
full of peril as hers, for the carriage-room 
was roofed over; the rest of the barn had 
only its peaked roof, and there was the fire. 

The black colt cried out with a terrible 
cry of terror and of hope: of terror at the 
heat and the flames, of hope at hearing his 
mistress. 

I could not dispute with her; I should 
only lose time. 

Miss Joy had a small shawl thrown over 
her shoulders. I do not know how it was; 
though I worked furiously all the time, yet 
I watched her every instant. I saw her. 
walk swiftly into the stall and throw the 
shawl over the head of the animal, and back 
him out. As I saw that, I ran to the other 
door, which opened into the cow-yard and 
from thence into the lane which led to the 
pasture. As I did so, 1 remembered what 
I had once heard Matthew Royce say—that 
the colt would sometimes not obey unless 
its mistress was on its back. ‘There were 
two cows in their stalls, but Miss Joy seemed 
to have forgotten everything but the colt. 
And now I saw that the horse was not going 
to stir from-the place, that he was utterly 
confused and frightened. He trembled 
heavily, but had his feet planted in a very 
stubborn way. It was useless to think of 
saddling or bridling him; there was no time. 
Would she mount him? As the question 
went through my mind, she had stepped on 
a milking stool, and had sprung on the 
colt’s back. She reached forward and 
slipped off the shawl from his head; even as 
she did so, the brute sprung out, leaped the 
fence that separated the yard from the lane, 
and then was out of sight. 

I ran out. I shall never forget the pic- 
ture of the black horse and its rider flying 
along the lurid glare. 

I went back; I had just time to loose the 
cows and get them out, when the flames 
came down and licked up everything. 

The cows cantered off, I cared not where. 
I ran up the lane at a pace that made the 
air cut my face. By this time I heard voices 
down by the hofise—the neighbors were 
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collecting; but they could do nothing but 
look at the flames. 

Was there a step behind me? I fancied 
so, but I soon forgot it. 

The fire lit up the rocky pasture with a 
strange light. In that breathless race the 
fancy came to me that it was a waste hill of 
earth, now for the last time brightened, and 
with a light of doom. ‘The rocks leaped 
up into sight like gray monsters, the savins 
gloomed against the glare with a sinister 
darkness, and all the time the prominent 
figure was the colt and the burden he bore, 
for they seemed one figure. 

At first I had thought she must be thrown, 
for she was without saddle or bridle. I re- 
called what somebody had said about her 
the day I had come to Warnham. A man 
had remarked: 

“The best bit of horseflesh in town is 
owned by Gerard Joy’s daughter.” 

And another had responded: 

“Yes, and the Devil himself could not get 
the girl off the colt’s back if she chose to 
stick.” 

I thought of that now, though it had been 
spoken before I knew Miss Joy; and I re- 
membered distinctly the features of the men, 
and how a smooch of tobacco juice was on 

the left cheek of the elder one. 

I was now going rather steeply up hill, 
and I was beginning to pant, though I did 
not relax my speed. ‘The black horse had 
leaped out of sight. 

There was a deserted cellar in the back of 
the pasture —so long deserted as to be filled 
with bushes and small trees. 

Would the rider remember that, and if 
she did, could she control her steed ? 

I had now gained the top of the pasture 
and looked about me. At this distance, the 
firelight did not so overpower the moon- 
beams. Had the horse been within the 
range of vision, I could not have failed to see 
him, so full was the light. 

Surely there were footsteps behind me. 

Stopping only that breath of time, I 
dashed along without more hesitation, 
through the mown and re-mown bushes to 
the old cellar. 
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As I reached it, I saw that something had 
happened there. ‘The stones were loosened, 
the earth broken in, and there, in the dark 
side of a pine tree, lay the horse and rider. 

I leaped down; my bounding blood seemed 
suddenly turned icy cold. I bent over the 
confused group. The colt lay huddled up 
ina heap. For the instant I did not see 
Miss Joy, so thickly fell the pine boughs 
over her. 

“Is the horse hurt?” she asked, in an ea- 
ger, faint voice. Instead of replying, I de- 
manded in a harsh tone: 

‘*Are you hurt?” 

“Ves; but look at 47m.” 

“T won’t; I will take the right to look at 
you first,” I said, and went down on my 
knees by her side. 

I put the fragrant pine away. I raised 
the girl on my arm to my shoulder. What 
man in my place, recalling a few hours be- 
fore, could have been circumspectly cold 
then? Had I found her seriously injured, 
everything but anxiety would have gone 
from my heart. As it was, the moment I 
felt her leaning against me, when I looked 
down at her face and met her eyes, the emo- 
tion that had been growing upon me ever 
since the day I had first seen her came over 
me now like a tropical tempest that I could 
no more restrain than I could calm the wild 
hurricane of the meridianal storm. | 

“It’s only my arm—that is broken,” she 
said, wincing a little. ‘‘I tell you the truth. 
Now will you see if my horse is hurt? I am 
a little weak from the pain —a trifle faint when 
I move.” 

I laid her back gently against the tree 
trunk, and bent forward. . 

“Poor fellow! his front leg is broken— 
both forelegs,” I said, seeing the difficulty. 

The horse looked at its mistress with 
great, soft, appealing eyes. Miss Joy did 


not speak for a moment, during which her 
gaze dwelt upon the animal, so that I half 
envied him. 

Then she said: 

“Have you your pistol with you? I no- 
tice that you often carry it.” 

We had both practiced shooting somewhat 
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of late. In one of the inner pockets of the 
loose coat I had thrown on was the pistol, 
and I silently put it into her hand. 

“Shall not I do it?” I asked. 

“No—no!” in a smothered voice. 

«» She bent forward until her head rested on 
the glossy black neck. I saw her shoulders 
heave in convulsive sobs, but I knew that 
she shed no tear. 

She passed her hand softly over the beau- 
tiful face of the colt, then, with her head 
still an his neck, she slowly put the pistol to 
his forehead. A shudder of agony went 
over her as she did so, and the animal still 
looked at her as if he could trust her to get 
him out of all his difficulties. 

‘Then her finger pulled the trigger, and the 
shapely head fell back forever. 

There was a look on Miss Joy’s face that 
alarmed me. I snatched the pistol from her 
hand and threw it from me. 

A pale smile came to her lips. 

“My horse has solved the mystery,” she 
said. ‘‘How easy to do it!” 

I caught her hand, I raised her to her 
feet, looking all the while into the eyes that 
made my brain whirl, my pulses bound. 

With quick motions I raised her broken 
arm into my handkerchief, and knotted it 
about her neck. I bent my head over her. 
Was I taking any unfair advantage? I 
thought of nothing, I felt nothing but the 
feeling she had inspired in me. 

“Do you not know that I love you?” 
I whispered; and with the words, I stooped 
until I kissed her lips—caress to be remem- 
bered as long as any of youth’s -fire lingers 
in my veins. 

Her head was on my shoulder; she had 
tried fiercely to stand alone, but she was 
weaker than she knew; she must lean on 
me or stagger back to the tree for support ; 
and there was a terrible pallor on her face 
that frightened me—that seemed in the 
moonlight absolutely ghostly. 

She raised her head with an effort, and 
looked up in my face. Her voice was pa- 
thetically sweet as she said: 

“So this is love, is it? It is a cup I must 
not drink—with you.” 
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Then, as the night before, footsteps came; 
and now also it was the same man who in- 
terrupted. 

Matthew Royce came up with hurried 
and uneven walk. His face was horrible to 
see, so white was it; and a slow stream of 
blood trickled from his forehead down to 
his curling black beard. He had fallen on 
a stone in his headlong hurry as he came 
up behind me, and the stone had left a 
mark. 

An indescribable change came over Miss 
Joy’s face as she saw this man. 

As for him, he minded me no more than if 
I had beenastick. His black eyes were glow- 
ing like coals, his whole aspect was of the in- 
tensest. He leaped into the cellarand took 
the woman from my arms, as one takes what is 
utterly and indisputably his own. An _ inar- 
ticulate murmur came once from his ashen 
lips. His eyes burned down upon her as if 
they would pour life and strength into her. 
He held her closely pressed to him. How 
long did that scene last? <A breath of time, 
an eternity of emotion. 

I saw her unhurt arm cling about his 
neck. I saw how his big shoulders heaved 
with his deep breaths of passion and of 
gratitude. 

As soon as any will returned to me, I 
turned to go. Neither noticed me; they 
had forgotten me. 

I did not intend to see her again. But 
when, half an hour later, in the darkness 
before the dawn of a November day, I came 
down-stairs with my satchel in my hand, a 
voice called me into the sitting-room. It 
was her voice, and I obeyed it. 

The neighbors had gone, save one woman 
who went into the kitchen as I entered the 
room. 

I knew, without being told, that Matthew 
Royce had gone for the doctor to set the 
broken arm. 

Miss Joy was lying on the lounge, look- 
ing white and spent. 

“Tt was wrong,” she said; “but it was so 
interesting to watch the growth of a passion.” 

I did not touch her hand; I bowed in 
silence, and went away. 
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CHINESE MYTHOLOGY IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Apout the time the Christian world is 
passing the last week of Lent in solemn fast- 
ing and prayer, San Francisco’s Chinatown 
is feasting and rejoicing in commemoration 
of the birthday anniversary of its Goddess 
of Mercy, “Goon Yum,” or Queenly Sound. 
Two or three years ago we were interested 
in following the ceremonies of this anniver- 
sary as celebrated at the special temple of 
this popular deity—the contracted upper 
floor of a small building on Washington 
Street, reveling in various strata of filth, with 
an upper-crust of newly applied whitewash. 

At the outset, for fear Queenly Sound 
might not know of the various honors about 
to be offered her, a paper horse and rider 
were burned, which, phenix-like, sprung from 
their own ashes into spiritual life, and can- 
tered merrily up the heavenly road to call 
her attention to the fact. A vast quantity 
of imitation money—made of gilt and sil- 
vered paper—and some solid silver was 
thrown into the fire and miraculously 
changed into spiritual cash, which Goon 
Yum, with true feminine instinct, eagerly 
clasped in her spiritual purse. 

A feast of steamed rice, colored clin, 
oranges, tea, and wine, urns of lighted punk 
and sandal-wood, and vases of artificial 
flowers, was laid upon the altar before the 
image of the goddess, and a row of paper 
“devils” ranged around the room. ‘These 
preliminaries duly settled, the priests began 
their shrill invocations, which seemed not to 
make an unearthly enough noise alone, for 
they were aided by interludes of gong and 
bell, cymbals and trumpets. ‘These invoca- 
tions to her august majesty are a market 
commodity. ‘They are not offered for man- 
kind in general, but only for the patrons of 
the temple, and those who contribute espe- 
cially for the festivals, and in proportion to 
the amount of the contributions. One cannot 
help admiring the business-like promptness 
with which prayer is dealt out by the twenty- 


five cents’ (a very diminutive quantity), by the 
twenty dollars’, or the hundred dollars’ worth. 
Although Queenly Sound is generally sup- 
posed to be a vegetarian—having become a 
Buddhist before her death—meats dripping 
in grease were offered her on the third day, 
a fact which seemed to astonish the outside 
Chinese. Saturday, at midnight, the ‘dev- 
ils” were burned; their mission was to has- 
ten to the goddess and relate how she had 
been honored with hearty worship and whole- 
some repasts, regardless of expense; and 
further, that a theatrical display would now 
be presented as a termination of the festival. 
Accordingly, after the crematipn of the devils 
a solemn procession of priests was formed, 
one carrying Queenly Sound’s image in a 
fanciful box, the others playing on instru- 
ments and beating cymbals. ‘The theater 
was only across the street, but in order to 
enhance the prestige of the affair, the car- 
riages were drawn through all the high- 
ways and by-ways of Chinatown, and were 
followed by an immense crowd of admirers 
by the time they reached the outer gate of 
the theater. After much pomp and much 
more din, Queenly Sound was seated in the 
niche prepared for her at the side of the 
stage, and the performance began, continu- 
ing until Monday morning. ‘The procession 
then re-formed, and the goddess was re- 
turned to her temple with the same tedious, 
noisy ceremonies as in conducting her tothe 
theater. 
(Jueenly Sound by herself is not bad-look- 
ing, but upon embracing Buddhism she be- 
came identified with, or grafted upon, a 
Buddhist masculine ‘‘Chat Gow Pot Bay,” or 
Seven-Hands-and-Eight-Feelings, so that fre- 
quently they appear as one; the right side 
showing a deformity, with extra arms and 
hands shooting from the shoulder, the left 
side the placid features and form.of the 
Chinese goddess. Seven-Hands-and-Eight- 
Feelings possesses the miraculous power of 
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changing animals into other animals, and 
raising the dead tolife. Queenly Sound not 
only bestows prosperity, but also posterity, 
and is worshiped by men and women alike. 
Three times during the year extra worship is 
accorded—the anniversaries of her birth, 
death, and conversion to Buddhism. Her 
image or portrait occupies a prominent cor- 
ner of every private home as well as temple. 
As a usual thing, the home space is too lim- 
ited to admit of images; colored pictures of 
the deities are therefore hung high in one 
corner of the room, and the offerings placed. 
on a narrow shelf beneath. In this case 
(ueenly Sound is accompanied by a bevy of 
divinities. Around her head circles a series 
of halos. At her feet are grouped, with their 
attendants, Buddha, the god of war, and the 
god of actors and thieves. 

The god of actors and thieves, Wah Gwong, 
was formerly an humble resident of the Flow- 
ery Kingdom. From earliest childhood he 
was famously skillful at pilfering. But the 
occupation was an honest sort of one for 
him, as he pursued it for the benefit of his 
‘parents, who were exceedingly poor. One 
morning, before the stars had ceased to 
shine, he rose and sallied forth in search of 
money, or something that was worth money. 
He was successful in finding a rice-kettle 
that the owner had carelessly left in his 
yard. Wah Gwong’s mother was an excel- 
lent woman, who would not accept anything 
unless stolen from the rich. She questioned 
her son about the kettle, and finding that its 
rightful owner could ill bear its loss, she 
commanded him to return it before its ab- 
sence was discovered. Naturally Wah Gwong 
demurred, saying it was already daylight, 
and he would be seen; but his good mother 
insisted, promising that the gods would as- 


sist in the performance of the deed. ‘Thus: 


assured, he set off, and sure enough he was 
aided by the gods, as his mother promised. 
The brightness of the morning sun was sud- 
denly dimmed; the darkness of midnight 
spread itself over the city while the thief re- 
turned his stolen burden. No sooner had 
he reached another street than the midnight 
darkness disappeared, and the sun shone 
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out in all his glory once more. Wah Gwong 
is lucky enough to own a surplus of eyesight, 
a third eye standing upright in the center 
of his forehead. After death his aid was 
solicited by actors and thieves, and gradually 
merchants of good standing, forgetting the 
thief in contemplation of his devoted filial 
affection, joined in worshiping him. 

The California Chinese incline to the 
Buddhist religion, and many of their tem- 
ples are designated as Buddhist; but there 
are no Buddhist priests, and side by side 
with bare-headed Buddha, or “ Faht,” sit two 
Chinese deities—the god of war, “Kwang 
Tai,” and “Tong Hoy Sing Wan,” the East- 
Ocean-Holy-King. San Francisco possess- 
es thirteen heathen temples and shrines. 
Each of the Seven Companies owns 
one. The “Hip Yee Tong,” or United 
Righteousness Society, owns another. Li 
Po Tai, the physician who formerly reaped 
a harvest of golden dollars from credulous 
white patients, owns an extensive and ex- 
ceedingly filthy one, and the rest are con- 
ducted by private clubs and _ individuals. 
The How Wang temple is noticeable as be- 
ing the only one of its kind, and for having 
as a director and patron a Chinaman bap- 
tized in the Christian faith. 

There are about one hundred divinities 
worshiped in California. Many are obscure, 
many are individual family gods; but in 
every temple, hong, and household, Prince 
Kwang, the god of war, is accorded the high- 
est and most universal worship among men. 
The prince started in his career as a brave 
and daring brother of an emperor of China. 
His warlike achievements soon won him an 
enviable reputation, his bare appearance on 
the battle-field striking terror into the hearts 
of his foe. Withal, he was generous, forgiv- 
ing, and liberal. His image is not particu- 
larly striking; his pictures are harsh and 
sullen-looking—-the very opposite of his re- 
puted character. 

“ Choy-Baa-Ling-Gwun,” the god of riches, 
familiarly known as the Sweet or Sugar 
Prince, is popular with both sexes of all 
ages. Sugar Prince’s experience was quite 
remarkable. His public life began as a 
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hard-hearted official in the tax collector’s 
department. In the performance of his 
duties, he arrived at a house where the 
owner pleaded too great’ poverty to pay his 
tithe. ‘All right,” responded Sugar Prince 
cheerfully; “I'll stay in the house and board 
with you until you find enough money.” 
Far from seeming unjust, this double taxa- 
tion only worried the poor man into setting 
his wits to work to provide proper entertain- 
ment for his unexpected guest. He gave 
the best room to the tax gatherer, who soon 
retired. But not to sleep. The ceaseless 
chatter of a hen under his window kept him 
awake. Finally he leaned his head out to 
discover what annoyed her, and was sur- 
prised to hear her speaking thus: 

“My dear little ones, our master has an 
unbidden guest for whom he must provide 
food. ‘To-morrow morning I shall be killed 
for this purpose. Dear little ones, it grieves 
me deeply to leave you while you are yet so 
inexperienced in the ways of the wide world. 
I have nothing to bequeath you but my part- 
ing advice. Above, be watchful lest the 
hawk pounce upon you; beneath, be watch- 
ful that no one treads upon you. Be mod- 
erate in your appetite, that disease may not 
overtake you; children of the same mother, 
remember never to have aught but words of 
love for each other.” 

Sugar Prince was so disturbed by this dis- 
play of wisdom that he was unable to sleep. 
“If a short-lived, insignificant fowl exhibits 
so much understanding, and plans so clearly 
for the future, how should man plan! I will 
resign my official position, and seek a se- 
cluded spot where I may devote the remain- 
der of my life’s hours to study and reflection.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, the tax 
gatherer bade adieu to his friends and de- 
parted. He had not proceeded far when he 
was met by a roaring tiger. Without fear, he 
jumped upon the animal’s back, seized his 
mane, and rode proudly away to his hermit 
nook, thus winning the worship of the people 
as the god of riches. 

The image of wrinkled-forehead Confu- 
cius is occasionally seen in a temple, but 
has few worshipers beside school-children, 
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who are the only /#erati of San Francisco 
Chinatown. | 

A favorite story is the legend of Choy 
San. Choy San was wonderfully devoted to 
his parents. One day, when absent from 
home, he heard his mother was dead. This 
news so grieved him that he wept tears of 
blood. ‘To inspire the Chinese child with 
proper ideas of filial devotion this legend of 
the tears of blood has been handed down 
from generation to generation, and the boy, 
Choy San, deified. His image is common 
to all temples, usually standing inside the 
main entrance, and may always be known 
by two red streaks of paints over his cheeks. 

Buddha is represented bareheaded, one 
foot terminating in turtle shape, the other 
as a lizard. Buddha would once have 
drowned but for a kindly disposed lizard 
and turtle, which upheld him by his feet un- 
til assistance came. 

“Kum Tah Foo Yen”—Golden-Flower- 
Woman—the goddess of children, is to be 
found everywhere. In temples she is recog- 
nized by her portly figure, with a child in 
each arm. In homes she will be found un- 
der the bed—with an array of food and 
incense before her—where the infant is 
brought to tender its first worship. Golden 
Flower, too, grants offspring to her favorites, 
and exercises a mother’s care over it for a 
number of years. As most of the Chinese 
deities have had exciting adventures, the 
experience of this goddess will not be sur- 
prising. One day, while she was standing 
on a bit of matting by the river-side, a 
demon of the water, who had long awaited 
an opportunity of bringing universal woe 
upon the world, seized the matting, and 
drew it with the goddess into the water. 
Four ducks saw the wicked act, and though 
powerless to punish the demon, saved Gold- 
en Flower’s life by taking the corners of the 
matting in their bills and guiding it safely to 
the shore. No sooner had she landed than 
she vowed solemnly never to eat of duck’s 
meat again. So inthe perpetual sacrifice be- 


fore her, there is a conspicuous absence of 
the baked-in-lard water-fowl. 
“The powerful Chinese and American 
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god” is a California invention, but wor- 
shiped none the less sincerely. As yet, 
‘this youthful deity has not been dignified 
with an image; only his name, ‘Choy Sun,” 
and attributes, are printed on red paper. — 

Near Choy Sun is the image of a tiger, 
worshiped by gamblers. His open mouth 
is always filled with chopped raw pork, and 
over his head lie slices of raw pork or bacon. 

Though the “kitchen god” is not found 
in a temple, his presence in each home and 
place of business is so universal that a de- 
scription of the principal deities would be 
imperfect without a passing notice of him 
and his work. Kitchen god is by occupa- 
tion a spy. For twelve months he remains 
in the house, taking strict note of every 
transaction, public or private. At midnight 
of New-Year’s eve he departs for heavenly 
realms, and there relates to his principal the 
history of the past year. ‘The people would 
gladly do without kitchen god, but are 
obliged to endure the necessary infliction of 
his presence. This “tattle-tale” Chinese 
Mercury has acqtired as many contemptible 
traits of character as a modern supervisor. 
A good dinner or a handful of cash hushes 
him from reportipg many an evil deed; but 
woe unto the afer who fails to fee and feast 
him! Were his heart as pure as snow, his 
deeds worthy of a saint, they will be black- 
ened until he appear a demon by greedy, 
avaricious, revengeful kitchen god. 

Let it be ever so smoked and greasy and 
dingy and odorous, a Chinese temple is a 
fanciful affair. ‘Those owned by the wealth- 
ler companies are as clean, perhaps, as 
possible where there is a constant stream of 
worshipers coming and going. The gilded 
carvings are always ingenious and ornament- 
al. The decorations of artificial flowers, 
draperies of Turkey red, and bright gold in- 
scriptions on gray-green ground are exceed- 
ing picturesque. ‘The altar curtains of solid 
colored silk, so heavily embroidered that but 
little of the original material is visible, cap- 
tivate the eye of feminine visitors, who 
know how much labor has been employed 
in following and working the intricate trac- 
ings. The liberal offerings of food and in- 
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cense are always arranged tastefully. The 
vessels that contain them are of burnished 
steel. A large steel urn is constantly filled 
with the ashes of burned punk and sandal- 
wood. They bring in no inconsiderable 
revenue to the companies, from the sale to 
superstitious women and children, who con- 
sider the ash consecrated, and therefore 
powerful in driving away disease and devils. 
The dona fide money that ts_ frequently 
burned in offerings at the shrine of god or 
goddess is carefully gathered from the ashes, 
and made into charms for children to wear 
as a protection from certain ills and mis- 
fortunes. 

At the sides of the temples are ranged 
red or black staffs surmounted by steel or- 
naments. Some of them serve no other 
purpose than to add to the supposed beauty 
of temple and procession. Eight of them 
are symbolical of the eight angels who assist 
weak humanity occasionally with their magic 
instruments of power. Originally the band 
was composed of a mystic seven, all sworn to 
celibacy; but during a short sojournon earth, 
one angel, forgetful of his vows, was rash 
enough to fall deeply in love with a mortal 
maiden, and in a very unangelic sort of way 
he announced his intention of marrying her. 
In vain did his six associates remonstrate ; 
so they were obliged to fall back upon their 
only plan of preserving their magic band. 
They captured the maid, wafted her to 
heavenly spheres, and invested her with 
equal power with themselves. So when 
number seven threw off the yoke of angel- 
hood and hastened to earth to wed his love, 
he roamed disconsolately through the wide 
world in fruitless search for her. Glad 
enough was he to be recalled to his home 
in the clouds, renew the ties of brotherhood, 
and accept his love with a fraternal affection. 
The sister was christened “ Han Seen Koo,” 
and presented with a lily which would un- 
roll itself at her command, and form a beau- 
tiful pathway over mountain or ocean to the 
uttermost corner of the earth. 

No one of the eight angels is higher in 
authority than another, but all live in a state 
of perpetual equality. One carries a fire 
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bottle, “‘ Foo Lo,” which—small and delicate 
—carries. enough fire to fill the heavens; 
he is worshiped by smiths. Another owns 
a pair of wooden bones, which he claps for 
a signal to send troops. A flute is used for 
the same purpose by a third angel; he 
is worshiped by musicians. The fourth has 
a flying sword, which can cut off entire 
armies at one blow; he is worshiped by bar- 
bers. The fifth angel waves a fan, and the 
waters of the ocean follow its motion; he 
is also able to raise the dead to life, or de- 
stroy the living. ‘The sixth bears a brush, 
which he uses in collecting or clearing clouds 
and thunder. The last of the band owns a 
syringe, with which he occasionally pumps 
the ocean dry. ‘ 
This magic band and its wonderful ex- 
ploits are the subject of numerous stories 
and theatrical plays. A scene from an oft- 
acted drama is so popular with the people 
that no family is too poor to own a colored 
engraving of it. At every move, one’s eyes 
rest upon eight angels upholding a human 
being in waves of clouds. The unpracticed 
eye of the outside barbarian may detect no 
difference in the general appearance of hu- 
man freight and the angels; but is convinced 
of his error when gravely assured by his 
guide that they are “‘heapee not alla same.” 
Though this picture of the eight angels 
crossing the ocean is socommon, no one will 
admit that it receives worship. Your friend 
will shrug his shoulders and smile incredu- 
lously when he asserts: “‘O, some women, 
perhaps, believe it; but you know I’m too 
intelligent for that. No man puts any faith 
in such a humbug.” As proof of his skep- 
ticism, he then grows more and more enthu- 
siastic in his praises of the eight angels, 
more and more indignant if his auditor 


happens to smile or make contradictory re-- 


mark while he is relating the 


LEGEND OF THE FLOWER EVERLASTING. 


Once upon a time a prince of China owned 
a vase of flowers, which would not only live 
forever, but also add to the life and happiness 
of its possessor. ‘The prince always carried 
it with him in his travels, for fear of misfor- 
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tune happening either to it orto him. He 
was returning home from a long journey, 
when East-Ocean-Holy-King—the Chinese 
Neptune—seized it, and would never have 
parted with it but for the eight angels, who, 
in obedience to their chivalrous instinct, 
hastened to assist the prince to regain the 
precious flower. : 

While syringe angel and fan angel worked 
like a modern fire brigade to drain the water 
from the ocean, “ Brudder Bones” and flute 
angels signaled for troops to vanquish the 
sea armies. Flying-sword drew his magic 
weapon with speed and precision.  Fire- 
bottle uncorked his lightning. Brush angel 
gathered a mass of clouds, and in the midst 
of the din and confusion the prince slipped 
his magic flower away, and made his escape 
by retreating up the pathway spread out for 
him by lily angel. - As this result was vic- 
tory for the eight angels, they ceased war- 
fare, refilled the ocean beds with their salt 
water, brought back the sunshine, dispersed 
the troops, and then joined in conducting 
the prince’s chariot in triumph and safety to 
his own dominions. 


Like ancient Greece, China has its deities 
of the heaven and of the earth and of the 
water under the earth. Like ancient Egypt, 
she disposes of her idols in groups of three, 
and deifies certain animals. But the train 
of romantic fancy that springs up at the bare 
mention of ancient mythology is ruthlessly 
wrecked by a visit to the temples of Joss. 
The panorama of weirdly beautiful idol-wor- 
shiping scenes which unrolls itself before the 
vision is abruptly ended at sight of a filthy, 
bleary-eyed Chinaman performing the pre- 
scribed devotions of ten thousand ages. In 
vain will the inquirer seek for a golden art 
bonanza in the depths of Chinese mythology. 
Instead of exquisitely carved marble, it sends 
forth a myriad of images, grotesque, hideous, 
and out of proportion. In place of rare 


paintings and glowing recitals of exploit in 
immortal verse, it gives crude, gaudy sketch- 
es without spirit or artistic touch, and a few 
fables and legends faded and garbled till 
even the priests can scarcely relate them. 
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There is no fascinating love story—love 
stories have no prominence in Chinese 
literature. Is it the degradation of woman 
to the level of the beast of the field that 
strips the multitude of gross and repelling 
superstitions of charm? What divests this 
ancient religion of the poetic fancies and 
solemn grandeur of Grecian and Egyptian 
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and Teutonic paganism, unless the customs 
and education of centuries, which have taught 
that ‘when a girl is born she sleeps upon 
the ground, is metely wrapped up in a cloth, 
plays with a tile, and is incapable of acting 
either virtuously or viciously? She has noth- 
ing to think of but preparing food, making 
wine, and not vexing her parents.” 


A SONG. 


Across the ocean, flying free, 
A little bird comes straight to me, 


And all its ruffled plumes are sweet 
With perfumes of the Orient— 
Sweet, spicy fragrances, that greet 


O little bird! what if you die 
To-morrow, and no longer fly 


L. A. Littleton. 
With true heart beating in its breast; 
It comes, wide-winged, to seek for rest. 
My senses as the one who sent 
This little bird unto me meant. 
What more 


‘Between two souls that love? 


Desire can you now have to soar 

And flit from utmost shore to shore, 
Since you have seen my dear one’s face, 
And known her tenderness and grace? 
Why! just to see her smile to-day 

I'd be content to cross a way 


Strewn thick with trouble. 


Ah! I long 


At her white feet to sing my song, 

And see the love-light in her eyes 
Grow like the gleam on morning skies. 

But you—you are content to be 
Here quietly at rest with me; 

And I must be content to wait 

All uncomplainingly on Fate. 


And so I fold you to my heart, 

Small, white-winged messenger, and feel 
All doubting restlessness depart, 

And through my tired being steal 
The message you were sent to bring. 
And all my soul springs up to sing, 
Just as that gracious sweetheart meant 
Who sent you from the Orient 
To where the cold winds from the sea 


Are blowing fitfully on me. 


Vor. 


James~ Berry Bensel. 
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ANNETTA 


IX. 


‘THEY had walked some distance down the 
open street under the open sky when Annetta 
said, sighing deeply: 

“T was feeling everything intensely—the 
strangeness and awfulness of death, the 
double strangeness and awfulness of sudden 
death—when that man bustled forward with 
his dreadful air of being upon an errand so 
common as to have become a mere matter 
of business.” 

Mr. Treston, whom Annetta—her counte- 
nance wistfully expressing her need of sym- 
pathy—openly regarded, contented himself 
and her by smiling gently, comprehendingly. 

No words could have soothed like that 
radiant silence. | 

“How strange that Tom could criticise 
him as he did!” she thought. She became 
impulsively certain that whatever trouble Mr. 
Treston may have had in his life—his coun- 
tenance bore the impress of some sorrow— 
no sourness toward either sex had resulted 
therefrom. 

They reached the house. ‘You do not 
care to be present at the inquest?” Annetta 
asked. 

“Not I.  Woubtless Bartmore will know 


where to look for me when it Is over.” 


Annetta ushered him into the parlor, and 
tossing aside gloves and hat, tacitly begged 
his assistance in removing her snugly fitting 
out-door jacket. Her manners showed a 
glad and growing unconstraint in his society. 

“Everything will soon be going on in the 
old way, I hope,” she said, her face bright- 
ening into his. ‘I was so tired of the old 
way. Now I sigh for what I used to call 
the every-dayness.” 

They talked a while cheerfully and frankly, 
until ‘Treston exclaimed: 

“What a cordial fellow your brother is!” 

His tone was not unsuited to the ascrip- 
tion of cordiality ; yet a shadow dimmed 


Annetta’s smiling. There was something 
which she could not fathom beneath that 
measured expression of praise. How much 
or how little had this man with his keen. 
penetration been able to read of that charac- 
ter which she was only learning slowly and 
painfully to distrust? Knowing what schemes 
her brother had frankly talked over, she 
became uneasy; nor could she at all subdue 
her nervousness until Treston begged her to 
play for him. 

““Choose what you please,” he said, in 
answer tc a question of hers. “I am fa- 
miliar neither with the great composers nor 
with their compositions—a phase of igno- 
rance I trust some day to be quit of. But 
music has its message for me which can 
reach me through no other medium.” 

To judge from his countenance when 
Bartmore, boiling over with the unmelodious 
haste and bustle of life, burst in upon them, 
the message was one of peace. Treston had 
then been sitting for an hour at least in an 
atmosphere thrilled by Mendelssohn’s ten- 
derest chords. Why had Annetta selected, 
scarce consciously, those plaintive Zzeder / 

Tom did by no means appreciate what he 
chanced to hear. 

“That must be the tune the old cow died 
on, Netta,” he cried, taking dominant pos- 
session of the room, after his wont. ‘Then, 
as his sister swung softly about: “‘ What ails 
you, sis? You look as if you'd lost your 
best friend. You mustn’t get too melancholy. 
I can plainly see that things are preying on 
your mind.” 

Annetta answered nothing ; but she won- 
dered wistfully how Tom could endure such 
scenes as the one he had just left without 
being touched, saddened, softened. Had 
he stood but now over the stark clay that 
yesterday laughed and loved and lived with 
no pale forecast of the hour when he, too, 
must lie stark clay ? 

He went on gayly: 
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“I’m going to drive Treston around a 
while, but I’ll be home early to supper, and if 
you'd like to see Clara Morris to-night, why 
I'll take you. It'll cheer you up. Come, 
what do you say ?” 

Annetta said ‘‘yes” with a girl’s eagerness 
for diversion. Almost immediately Maggy 
announced luncheon. 

‘“*T hope to hear those lovely strains again 
and many times,” Mr. Treston said later, 
when he had eaten and drank, and was bid- 
ding Annetta good day. So he thanked her 
for her music in no set phrase. 

Evening came—six o’clock—seven. An- 
netta felt a burning indignation with herself 
for having relied upon Tom’s promise. 

At five minutes after seven the front door- 
bell rang. 

“A gentleman in the parlor give me this 
bit iv a letther for yez,” Maggy explained, re- 
turning hurriedly to the dining-room after 
admitting some visitor. . 

“From Tom,” Annetta announced, glanc- 
ing at the superscription; then, ‘Who is the 
gentleman, Maggy?” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders, as con- 
fessing a lack of accurate information. 

** His coat is brown, leastwise his top coat, 
an’ he’s afther havin’ whishkers the color iv 
broom-shtraw.” 

Meanwhile, hastily scanning her note, An- 
netta drew thence positive knowledge of her 
visitor's identity. 

** Detained by important buisness. Treston will 
present this and take my place; in other words, he 
* will take you. _Ill be on hand after the performance 
to escort you home. Make yourself agreeable, as you 
very well know how, 

** And greatly oblidge, yours truly, 
* Ton.” 


That orthography was nearly if not quite 
as characteristic as the handwriting. Bart- 
more found the 7 in dusiness a troublesome 
thing. It did occasionally fall into its right 
place. As for the use of the fourth letter of 
the alphabet in oé/ige, that was done with 
scorn of Annetta’s instructions and in de- 
fiance of the dictionary. 

“You try to pronounce od/ige without a d@,” 
Tom was fond of saying with angry conclu- 
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siveness, “and see what you'll make of it!” 
His favorite form of subscription too. 

Annetta was glad noc to be disappointed. 
She was grateful to Tom, grateful to Mr. 
Treston. She hurried into the parlor, her 
step light, her countenance sparkling, to wel- 
come her escort, and to tell him that she 
was ready save for her wraps. 

These being gayly donned, Mr. Treston 
and she were presently out of doors. A 
short walk and a long car-ride ensued before 
they were set down at the corner of Kearny 
and Bush Streets. Climbing the rise toward 
the theater, Treston told Annetta that ‘Tom 
had sent him to secure the seats late that af- 
ternoon. ‘There were none to be had. 

“T couldn't help making your disappoint- 
ment my own,” murmured ‘Treston; “‘and I 
was turning away discouraged enough, 
when an old gentleman rushed up to the 
box-office and asked to have two tickets 
which he held for to-night exchanged for 
others admitting him later in the week. I 
overheard, begged to see his tickets, found 
that they commanded good places—the 
very best—bought them, and went on my 
way rejoicing.” 

The curtain was rolling up, as Treston 
and Annetta pushed down the crowded aisle 
to the front row of the dress-circle, upon the 
play of A/rxe, an emotional drama in which 
the final tragedy was unhappily like that 
Annetta sought to forget. ‘Treston had seen 
Miss Morris’s impersonation of the heroine 
some years béfore. He recalled the miser- 
able ending of the play too late. 

“This performance will do my little com- 
panion more harm than good,” he thought, 
feeling himself quite old and fatherly as his 
gaze wandered often from the stage to study 
the slight but eloquent changes in the fair, 
intent countenance beside him. “Given my 
choice, I would not have brought her here.” 

She being there, he protected her as best 
he might from any unpreparedness. Know- 
ing the play, his self-command was perfect. 
He robbed no scene of its novelty by sug- 
gesting beforehand what any would portray ; 
but once, between acts, he told Annetta that 
the close would be sad. 
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‘*How sad?” she queried pathetically. 

Alixe dies.” 

“Oh !”—her sigh very like a sob. 

dies—in the play.” 

“Yes, only in the play,” she agreed, try- 
ing to answer his smile; “ but we know that 
things quite as dreadful happen in real life.” 

Treston would have endeavored to per- 
suade Annetta to leave the theater then, 
without waiting for a denouement certain to 
prove harassing to her feelings; but Bart- 
more would not be on hand until the close 
of the performance. 

The curtain rose upon the last act. Dji- 
viding his attention about equally between 
the actors and Annetta, Treston was ready 
at a certain juncture to murmur : 

Miss Bartmore!” 

Those wide, pained eyes moved with diffi- 
culty from what so enchained them to meet 
a countenance gently whimsical. 

This was what he wished to ask, * Did 
you ever observe those very curious carvings 
—there, near each higher proscenium-box ?” 

Annetta turned mechanically to observe 
them now. ‘Treston used the coveted op- 
portunity hurriedly to whisper: 

“'There’s a very bad hitch coming just 
here: don’t you think you'd better give 
your entire attention—just for a moment— 
to that unhappy carven Alecto?” 

Annetta could not if she would. —In- 
tense*dramatic interest was drawing her gaze 
again to the footlights. But during that in- 
appreciable absence of attention, Alixe had 
been borne lifeless in and laid upon a sofa. 
Annetta shuddered visibly, but the slight 
diversion had probably saved her from an 
outburst of the grief which ‘Treston had seen 
indubitable signs of in her laboring breast 
and tremulous lips. 

‘ Drowned?” she whispered nervously. 

‘‘Tust off the wing,” said he, holding her 
appealing glance with steady, smiling eyes. 
—* Let me help you with your cloak; you 
will find the outer air cold after sitting so 
long in this heated atmosphere.” - 
~ The outer air was cold, and real life, jos- 
tling her in a hundred elbows, smiting her in 
a damp breeze, hovering over her in the thick 
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darkness of the foggy night, seemed scarcely 
less sad and terrible to Annetta than the 
fictitious sorrow which had filled her heart 
to bursting with unshed tears. She found 
herself clinging to Mr. ‘Treston in a way 
which he must have noticed, and her cheek 
flamed. | 

Borne on with the crowd, she glanced 
eagerly about for her brother. - He had not 
yet appeared when they had reached the 
crossing of Kearny Street. They stood 
there until the crowd dispersed, and then, at 
Annetta’s request, walked back to the door 
of the theater. Still no Tom. 

“He has been detained longer than he 
anticipated,” said Treston. 

Annetta wondered whether he_ believed 
that courteous fiction: she did not. Her 
brother’s neglect to keep his appointment 
had pierced her to the quick. She could 
hardly trust herself to apologize to Treston 
for his long, enforced journey. When they 
had alighted from the car at the corner-near- 
est home, “ If we hurry,” she told him, ‘you 
will not miss the car upon its return trip. 
Otherwise—’’. 

But Treston did not seem particularly to 


trouble himself concerning that unspoken 


alternative. 

Arrived at the house, they found a single 
gas-jet noisily flaring in the hallway. Low- 
ering the flame, Treston turned toward An- 
netta. 

“You are not going to worry about your 
brother, Miss Bartmore ?” 

** ]—I cannot always control my anxiety,” 
she answered, contending against a difficulty 
in steadying her voice. 

But all her pent-up emotions had begun 
to stir with troublesome vigor. She stepped 
back, leaned her elbow on the lowest post 
of the stair-rail, and found herself crying. 

“You must not worry,” Treston went on 
after a slight pause, and deliberately choos- 
ing his words. “He is so occupied that he 
has no knowledge of the flight of time. I 
have been glad of the privilege of your so- 
ciety. Good night.” 

Her head drooping so that her face was 
hidden partly by the substance, partly by the 
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shadow, of her broad, white plush hat, An- 
netta put forth her hand. Treston held it a 
moment warmly. He went toward the door. 
A stifled sob stayed him. He walked slow- 
ly back to stand quite close. He even dared 
to peep under the brim of her hat, but with 
a gentle gayety entirely free from presump- 
tuous familiarity. 

“You are not going to fret ?” 

‘‘No”—faintly. 

“That was not the right sort of a play for 
you to see.” 

“(), that doesn't bother me now. 
almost forgotten it.” 

“Are these tears all for real troubles ? 
Don’t answer me if you think my question 
too bold.” 

“I—I am so mortified.” 

‘May I know at what ?” 

“Vou have had to come such a distance, 
and”—-very. eagerly‘ please make haste, 
or you'll miss the car.” 

Mr. ‘Treston laughed with no touch of 
scorn, but with real good humor, ‘‘ If that 
be all, comfort yourself. Why, I walked 
home the other night after leaving here, and 
felt none the worse for it next day. Let me 
see you comforted before I go.” 

Annetta strove heroically to control her- 
self. There were troubles she could not tell 
to Mr. Treston or any one—-troubles which 
she felt were hard to bear. Dan, whom she 
had believed in, had behaved badly. There 
could be no doubt about it. He himself 
had confessed it. The mental suffering 
which Annetta had undergone while that 
letter was missing had been in a sort an 
awakening. It had shown her her true feel- 
ing for Dan as nothing else could have done: 
as her first fuss with Tom about him had 
not done. In that first difficulty she had 
been thinking only of refuting a low and 
contemptible lie which she had scarcely for 
a moment feared to be Ian’s. ‘That neces- 
sity had kept her thoughts within a certain 
narrow range. But when Dan's letter was 
lost, imagination set busily to work, pictured 
its finding by some unfriendly, critic, her 
brother’s reading it, his interpretation there- 
of, and his rage, which, thanks to her own 
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folly and the unanswerable witness against 
her in black and white, she could have small 
hope to allay. These thoughts had ‘been 
torturing so long as she believed that Dan 
had expressed his devotion in the most hum- 
ble and respectful strain. How unbearable 
now that she had strong reason to feel that 
he had written what an instant’s reflection 
had made him afraid to surrender to her 
eye! She told herself that she had never 
cared for Dan, but for some ideal being wear- 
ing his image. And yet she shed tears of 
real sorrow over his descent from her favor. 

Treston waited a moment, his lips grave, 
his brows troubled, his eyes fallen upon her 
bowed head with the tenderest expression. 

“You will think me very silly, sir,” she 
faltered. 

‘*Sorely tried, I should say.” 

Then, still pondering the situation, “‘ Don’t 
grieve over your brother—since it Is useless.” 

The last clause was uttered in a tone not 
audible and with a slight bitterness. Again 
he said “good night,” and was gone. 

Moving somewhat dejectedly to her room, 
Annetta must needs pass Tom’s door. It 
stood open, inviting her involuntary glance. 
Were the covers of the couch heaved ina 
bold, irregular heap?. She hurried forward 
to investigate. 

‘Tom was abed, and sweetly, soundly 
asleep. 

Annetta could not forbear reproaching 
him next day. 

“T fairly tingled with mortification at Mr. 
Treston’s being forced to come so far with 
me; and I’m positive that he missed the last 
car.” 

Bartmore enjoyed this in his heartiest 
fashion. 

“T left town about eleven o'clock, and 
never once thought of the theater or of you 
until I was half-way home. I knew Frank 
would rather like it, so I didn’t turn back. 
Why, by Jove, Netta! I'd have forgotten all 
about my engagement with you it he hadn’t 
reminded me of it.” 

Having thus disposed of the whole mat- 
ter, Bartmore gayly dressed himself to at- 
tend Johnny Melody’s funeral. An imposing 
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funeral it was. Thirty hacks, ten buggies, 
and forty light wagons, by actual count of 
one of the mourners, crawled after the crawl- 
ing hearse over flat, dusty roads and dusty, 
rolling hills to the crowded burial spot of the 
poor on a farther slope of Calvary. Nor 
was the new-made mound of yellow clay left 
bare. More flowers were laid upon it than 
possibly had ever bloomed for poor Johnny 
in all his arid lifetime. <A pillow of tube- 
roses, with “ Peace” done in violets, rested 
above the head, which in its heavy, toil-worn 
slumbers had never before pressed aught 
save straw. ‘The last rites of religion per- 
formed, the last offices of friendship fulfilled, 
the occupants of those many vehicles drove 
back to camp, enjoying life with jest and 
chat and loud praises of Bartmore’s generos- 
ity. 

Another morning, and life had gotten 
back to what Annetta called its ‘ every-day- 
ness.” ‘Twice between dawn and dark the 
carts went grinding away, and twice came 
grinding home again. All things moved on 
in the old way. All things? Yes, even 
Ian’s lessons. 

Annetta sent for him upon her first leisure 
evening. He obeyed the summons, and ap- 
plied himself diligently to the tasks Annetta 
set him. No innovations on the wonted 
routine of reading-book, of arithmetic, of 
copy-book, were suggested or attempted. 
Annetta was very kind; but with a kindness 
of a subtly different quality from the old 
kindness. ‘There was a distance quietly 
maintained between teacher and pupil. <A 
distance across which played no frank, ap- 
pealing glances. <A distance never lessened 
by any involuntary exhibitions of confidence. 
If Ian understood—if he suffered—he gave 
no sign, unless such might be read in his 
-unvarying monotony of voice, his unbroken 
humility of attitude. 

A few words spoken about this time did 
not serve to soothe Annetta’s alarmed pride. 

Perhaps Mrs. McArdle had forgotten the 
lesson given Barney Flynn. At any ‘rate, 
her craft suggested that Annetta would find 
pleasure in talk of Dan. 

‘“‘He’s the lad to take a womin’s eye, 
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an’ that’s the trewt,” she exclaimed huskily, 
staring at Annetta with offensive boldness. 
“There’s a plenty afther him be night an’ 
day, but he’s only afther wan. An’ begorra, 
yez might do worse nor to have a fine shtrap 
iv a b’y the likes o’ that. All the min says 
so.” 

Annetta had gone to the camp kitchen to 
look after things generally, as her brother 
thought she must now and then. She rose 
up from the wooden bench whereon she was 
seated, flaming with scorn. 

are a low creature,” she cried hotly. 
Then, stamping her foot: 

“Don’t dare mention Dan’s name in my 
presence again. ‘The very sound is hateful 
to me.” 7 

It was hateful to her. What had her 
fancy for Dan amounted to, after all? Her 
shy, vague dreams had been woven about 
some impossible hero having Dan’s grand 
form, Dan’s beautiful face. An impossible 


hero, she now assured herself. Those shy, 


vague dreams would never become realities. 
The very means Dan had consciously chosen 
whereby to get a step nearer to her — his 
assuming better clothing—had set him afar 
off. His appearance in that faded working- 
garb had always enlivened Annetta’s imagi- 
nation. 

‘‘How other men, the men I know, would 
sink into insignificance if he could stand 
beside them equally well dressed!” she 
thought. 

Then Dan came out in coat and trousers 
of regulation cut, and sadly disappointed 
her. He was no longer picturesque: he was 
awkward, lumpish. She could contrast him 
now with other men. She found him totally 
deficient in ease of manner, wholly untaught 
in those quickened attitudes, those fine, fit 
gestures which marked the ones she most 
admired. Jisenchantment having thus 
subtly begun to work, there came the mis- 
apprehension about the letter. 

Happily for Annetta, she was less depend- 
ent upon him these late days to break the 
monotony of her existence. Bartmore was 
working as only a man of his energy could 
work to secure that ardently coveted senato- 
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rial nomination. He had joined the “Ken- 
sington Impregnables,” a local political club 
of which a certain Mr. Clay, once before 
upon the scene of this story, was presiding 
officer. He had induced some score or 
more of his particular friends, a few of 
whom have already been presented to the 
reader, to join the same organization. The 
club had enthusiastically indorsed his can- 
didacy. There were general meetings and 
committee meetings vigorously attended by 
himself or his followers. ‘There were ad- 
journed meetings held in his, house at un- 
toward hours, where, wine and wit flowing, 
plain Tom Bartmore became, without the 
anxiety and expense of a canvass, Senator 
Thomas Bartmore. Nay, upon one occasion, 
his brain heated by praise and liquor, he 
openly acknowledged his conviction of his 
future greatness, and frankly outlined the 
state policy he would pursue. Upon two 
other separate occasions Annetta overheard 
him rounding off flowery sentences in an 
-orotund voice before imaginary audiences. 
Again she caught him boldly practicing ora- 
torical gestures in front of his mirror. The 
same day, astonished to find him reading a 
book, she questioned its contents. ‘The vol- 
ume was a compilation of famous American 
speeches. 

As for Annetta, she enjoyed the novelty, 
the excitement, the hope that things were 
always to be different from the old hum- 
drum style of living. She exulted in her 
brother’s almost uninterrupted good nature. 
lortunately, her sympathies helped her to a 
kindly and gracious hospitality. Something 
that was of the heart made her well disposed 
toward persons whose ways were not her 
ways. This is saying a great deal for a girl 
of twenty, the youth of both sexes being 
prone to strong, irrational adorings and de- 
spisings. 

Yet there were things Annetta did not 
like: to be exhibited upon every occasion— 
it mattered not if always with fraternal pride. 
“My little sister Netta!” Tom would say, 
with greater or less formality, according to 
the social status of his guests and the degree 
of his intimacy with them, a possessory unc- 
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tion in his tone. She shrunk from the cal- 
culating glances, the appraising looks, of the 
men by whom she was constantly surround- 
ed; whom she was forced to entertain. 

Indeed, it must be confessed that Bart- 
more’s warmest friends were, with few ex- 
ceptions, such persons as careful heads of 
families diligently exclude from the presence 
of their growing daughters. 

“You be nice to everybody, Netta.” 
This was Tom’s positive instruction. “You 
can help my popularity, or you can hinder 
it: which will you do?” 

One’ evening of many others, the girl’s 
amiability was put to a severe test. Colonel 
Faunett came, and seemed surprised, but by 
no means displeased, not to find Bartmore 
at home. 

“Our engagement was for eight o’clock, 
and upon important business,” the visitor 
declared. 

He was a tall man, carrying one leg ina 
wooden manner, wearing one eyeglass, and 
given to discussing trifling subjects with pre- 
ternatural gravity. The very sight of him 
filled Annetta’s mouth with yawns, her breast 
with sighs. His conversation bored her, 
his lingering, limpid glances awakened dis- 
gust and repulsion. Why did Tom make 
engagements only to break them, she asked 
herself. Nevertheless, she must sit demurely 
opposite Colonel Faunett, and after discuss- 
ing the weather cast about in her mind for 
some other topic sufficiently threadbare to 
interest him. 

Then there came a gleam of sunshine with 
Mr.. Tony Shaw—of very watery sunshine. 
Shaw’s condition was patent even to An- 
netta’s inexperience. Poor fellow! she 
heartily liked him. She asked kindly after 
his wife. 

‘“*Mary’s well’s could be’spected,” he said, 
with a laugh and a hiccough. ‘“There’s two 
of ’em. ’Grat’late a proud parent.” 

Annetta introduced the gentlemen, and 
seating them at opposite ends of the sofa, 
devoutly hoped they would entertain each 
other until Tom might arrive. ‘ 

The hope was speedily blasted. A brisk 
dialogue sprung up; but speedily withered 
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away to a dreary monologue; the Colonel’s 
tongue had got to running upon certain mer- 
cantile commodities, which he referred to as 
“straight goods” and “mixed goods,” all a 
mystery to Annetta. Very likely the mo- 
notony inseparable from the Colonel’s treat- 
ment of his subject materially aided and 
abetted the somnolence visibly claiming 
Tony Shaw for its>Wh.: 

‘‘Your straight goods,” remarked the 
speaker with an air of profound research, 
‘don’t suit the California market. ‘They’re 
too harsh.” <A snore caused him to glance 
toward his imagined listener. ‘The unhappy 
inebriate had yielded his limp frame to a 
series of nods of unexampled vigor. 

“Crooks his elbow too often,” said the 
Colonel imperturbably, addressing himself 
to Annetta. 

Shaw tipped forward and toppled over. 
Annetta gave herself to nervous apprehen- 
sions. 

“He will surely fall ! 
knitting her brows. 

Why he did not fall, seeing how near he 
came to it a score of times, must forever re- 
main one of the mysteries of that special 
providence popularly supposed to shield the 
drunken. 

He had righted himself in his sofa corner 
for the twentieth time, perhaps, when the 
Colonel with a push relegated him to retir- 
ing recumbency. A (/é/e-a-/é¢e with the Col- 
onel now became inevitable. Indeed, the 
gentleman left the sofa for a chair placed 
conveniently near. His talk rambling upon 
spiritualism, the latest spectacular dramas, 
upon the beauties of the ballet, he gradually 
edged up quite close—closer, in fact, than 
Annetta, would have dreamed of allowing a 
younger and single man. He lent his coun- 
tenance to one of its serious elongations. 
He murmured in a deep tone and with an 
air of imparting a profound moral truth : 

“You're a plump little thing, now.” 

Annetta laughed as girls dare. 

The Colonel laughed too; but in a sickly 
sort of way. ‘Then, happily, to prevent an 
awkward silence, there was a rush of voices 
and of feet through the garden. So Tom 


she murmured, 
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came home, attended by a strong deputation 
of “Impregnables.” 


A jollification ensued, which Shaw awoke 
to take part in, and to dub a “reg’lar ol’ 
timer.” 

At one moment of the noisy evening, 
Rodney Bell claimed Annetta’s entire atten- 
tion. His manner ludicrously self-important, 
he assured her that it was now past a doubt 
that Tom would receive the nomination. 

“We're making a hard fight for him, and 
we're going to win,” he went on in his rat- 
tling way. ‘Don't mind telling you ; we're 
spending heaps of money. Seen the notice 
of his life in the evening paper? I wrote it; 
that is, Clay and I wrote it. Spoke in 
convention to-night.” 

“You or Tom?” queried Annetta, taking 
mischievous advantage of Bell’s failure to 
state the subject of his sentence. 

“Ahem! Why, Tom, of course.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

* ©, ‘fellow citizens,’ and all that sort of 
I wasn’t paying particular attention. 
But he did the thing up in good style.” 

“I wish I might have heard and _ have 
judged for myself ?” 

“(Good speech—very good speech.” 

* Almost as good as you could have made?”’ 

“Ve—es. O yes; certainly.” 

At another moment, Annetta was think- 
ing only of her brother. He had thrown 
himself into a chair, and the chair back 
against the wall, his thick fingers drumming 
on his wide-spread knees, his brain and 
tongue busy arranging the details of the 


coming campaign. 


“Sis,” said he, addressing Annetta with 
an engaging smile, “you can help me by 
being very social in camp. Invite the boys 
down here and sing for’em. Of course”— 
turning toward his male auditors—‘“I could 
control all them votes, but, darn it! a man 
feels better over what comes spontaneous 
like.” 

Still another moment— it scarcely seemed 
more—Annetta spent in conversation with 
Mr. ‘Treston. He had not come with the 
crowd, but had dropped in later. Declining 
to take a hand at cards, he sat quite by him- 
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self, finding sufficient entertainment in An- 
netta’s music. Discovering his presence, 
she presently joined him. 

“T am so tired,” she said, ‘‘I fancy a chat 
with you will rest me.” 

She felt just what she expressed so frankly. 

“ Rest,” he repeated, dwelling softly upon 
the word as one who would bring out its 
deepest meaning “You see I have been 
tired, too.” 

Annetta eyed him half wonderingly, half 
wistfully. 

“T have sometimes thought that you have 
had a great sorrow.” 

He paused for a moment, and then an- 
swered : 

“T call my experience a great tire. One 
of these days—or evenings, when you have 
played no end of soft sweet airs for me—I 
may find myself in the mood to open the 
book of my past at a certain blurred page.” 

“T shall be glad—no; not glad to hear” 
—quickly correcting. herself—‘‘for I am 
sure that the story will be sorrowful.” 

‘As sorrowful as a great disappointment. 
You have never been seriously disappointed.” 

Annetta’s trouble with Dan prepared her 
to answer quickly, ““O, but I have!” and to 
feel impulsively sure that no one could 
possibly have suffered more than she. 

Treston beamed a genial toleration of her 
eager assertion. | 

‘We are supposed to learn to bear things 
better as we get older, Miss Bartmore ; but 
I cannot and will not endure any disappoint- 
ment I can avert. “My own sensitiveness in 
this respect has taught me to be very tender 
of others. I will never allow any hope, how- 
ever trifling, of any heart to be defeated when 
it is in my power to prevent.” 

‘“T have reason to be sure of that!” 
cried Annetta, brightly. ‘Tom told me 
how you remembered his promise to take 
me to the theater when he had forgotten it. 
How thoughtful it was of you!” 

‘Not so thoughtful as might be. In that 
instance, I was kind only to be cruel. What 
a play for you to sit through after such a day 
as you had passed! I shall look farther 
next time, and, I trust, do better.” 
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“Next time”; Annetta was glad to hear 
Mr. Treston say that. It sounded as if he 
was minded, in what sort he might, to care 
for her happiness. Fortunately, her brother 
liked him. Yes; she was sure that Tom 
felt the force of some attraction there aside 
from self-interest. ‘Treston had proven a 
far shrewder and more cautious man than 
Bartmore had dreamed ; yet the latter cor- 
dially welcomed him whenever he came. 

‘“‘He may have thought me over-complai- 
sant, at first, of ‘Tom’s wild ways; but only 
at first. He now sees how helpless I am.” 

Not until two o'clock, or later, in the 
morning were the card-tables deserted, and 
with great laughter and confusion. Most 
of the players, living in the neighborhood, 
left immediately. Dr. Bernard and a few 
other particular friends remained. 

“We'll have to foot it anyway, now,” said 
the doctor, ruefully. ‘“‘ No cars this time of 
night, and no conveyances to be had in this 
miserable suburb for love or—what I have 
less of.” 

At this evidence of distress, Bartmore 
would only laugh exasperatingly. Having 
enjoyed his laugh, however, he remembered 
hospitality. 

“You must all stay till morning,” he 
robustly declared. “We'll tuck you away 
somehow—eh, Netta ?” 

Annetta had sat up against Treston’s en- 
treaties, saying that she could not close her 
eyes while the house was in such an uproar, 
She now needed no further suggestion from 
her brother, but ran off to arrange for sud- 
den occupancy the chambers above stairs, 
so little used since Mrs. Bartmore’s death. 

When she returned to the dining-room, 
where Tom had been making another bowl 
of punch, she found that the conversation 
had gotten afresh and vigorously upon the 
all-absorbing question of Bartmore’s elec- 
tion. Bartmore himself was striding about, 
making himself heard whenever he particu- 
larly wished to be heard, without any heed to 
any other talker. His hands, thrust deep into 
his pockets, kept some loose coins clinking 
there, until Dr. Bernard exclaimed: 

“Don't keep jingling that money, Bart- 
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more. It’s adding insult to injury, after 
winning all our spare change.” 
These words suggested something to Bart- 
more, which he immediately acted upon. 
“Q say, sis,” he cried, very pleasantly in- 
deed, swinging over toward Annetta, and 


speaking with masculine indifference to fem- 


inine details, “‘don’t you want a lot of new 
trinkets and ‘fixin’s’? Yes; Iknow women- 
folk always do.” 

Annetta looked at him wonderingly, hav- 
ing no idea what was coming. Standing in 
front of her, he drew his hands from his 
pockets. They were carelessly doubled over 
as much as either could clutch of silver and 
of gold. 

‘There, take that—and that!” pouring 
first one then another of the rich handfuls 
into her lap. 3 

“Netta always gets all I win,” he said, 
turning toward his friends and nodding 
cheerfully. “T only play for the fun of the 
thing.” 

And his face glowed with jovial and gen- 
erous indifference to such gains. 

“Glad to know it,” murmured Dr. Ber- 
nard in his soft, indistinct way. ‘I'll lose 
cheerfully from this on.” 

Annetta sat still as death. But her still- 
ness was outward merely. Her heart beat 
thick and fast. Her cheeks throbbed with 
their quick, surging heat and color. She 
dared not refuse the money. Tom would 
bitterly resent any assumption of moral su- 
periority on her part. But oh, what must 
Mr. Treston think of her now! 

He was thinking severely of some one or 
something. She was sure of that. For 
when she stole a glance at his face, she 
found its repose even paler and more severe 
than its wont, while two vertical lines had 
fixed themselves between his brows. Would 
this be the end of a better understanding, so 
pleasantly begun? 

“Does he believe that I can bear to enjoy 
the fruits of my brother’s besetting sin?” So 
she sadly asked herself, carrying the money 
away to her room. 


It did not remain long in her keeping. A 


day or two later, having some heavy pay- 
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ments to meet, Bartmore suddenly recollect- 
ed, and said: 

“O say, Netta. You haven't spent that 
hundred odd dollars, have you? Let me 
take whatever you’ve got left—there’s a good 
girl. I'll return it next week, with interest.” 

Annetta fetched the box wherein she had 
hidden her unhappy wealth. Tom gayly 
rifled it, stuffed the coins into his pocket, 
delighted to find them so many, and never 
again alluded to principal or to interest. 


X. 


It must have been about this time that 
Annetta made a discovery which greatly 
troubled her. It was, at any rate, one of 
those evenings when Tom had eaten his 
supper hurriedly and had gone away on 
some business connected with his political 
aspirations. Maggy loitered in the dining- 
room, partly to wait upon her young mis- 
tress, but chiefly to chat with her. Apropos 
of a harsh parting stricture of her brother’s 
upon human nature, Annetta said, as she 
helped herself to a slice of boiled pudding 
we = a generous supply of Maggv’s rich 
sauce: 

“TI would lie down and die if I had no 
better opinion of the world than some peo- 
ple have.” 

And could death come about through a 
fiery, unarmed effort of the will, one would 
feel quite sure that she would keep her 
word. 

“We think the worrld pretty much what 
we air oursels, Miss Annitta, I take it,” Mag- 
gy answered, in her rough, earnest way. 
“Thim as dhrinks thinks it a thirsty worrld; 
thim as is sick thinks it a worrld o’ pains; 
thim as is black-hairted sees the wickedness 
iv everybody; but the good like yoursel’— 
how can they be sharp-eyed afther wicked- 
ness? "Tain’t so bad a place to be intil, 
nohow, though there’s wan iv us here an’ 
there as don’t git anny mortal thing in it 
but disappointment.” 

The gusty sigh accompanying this clos- 
ing observation caused Annetta to search 
Maggy’s face with a quick, bright glance. 
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“You are not disappointed, surely, Mag- 
gy ?” 

The girl turned away her reddening face. 

“ Maggy”—with an air of sudden enlight- 
enment—“ you are in love.” 

“In love?” echoed the other, writhing 
about. ‘ What for should I be so silly, an’ 
wid who?” 

Annetta laughed joyously. 

it—Terry ?” 

“Terry !” 

“You were talking to him last evening 
at the garden gate.” 

so I was. Where's the differ? 
‘Talkin’s another time o’ day from spairkin’. 
Terry! A weeny chap like that, the height 
iv a broom-handle, his head pluckin’ up to 
me shoulder!” | 

“ Oh !”—with an arch air of conclusive- 
ness—‘“‘ you prefer tall people. Let me think 
who of the men is tall.” 

“ ‘Tall or short, thick or thin,” said Maggy, 
blushing furiously, and twisting herself quite 
out of the chair she had taken, “there’s 
ne’er a lad comes spairkin’ poor Maggy.” 

These words, evolved with another gusty 
sigh, gave Annetta a curious kind of shock. 
She had been leaning half languidly toward 
the table. She sat upright. It was clear 
to her in a flash whom Maggy loved. 

Was it that evening or the next that, supper 
over, she found some hours before her 
which she knew not how to occupy ? She 
had had so much human companionship 
lately, she was in so restless a state of mind, 
that for once no fictitious character, no 
music which she could make, would satisfy. 


- Books, her piano, her guitar, were tried in 


turn, and in turn abandoned. 

She stood at one window and another ; 
but there was nothing to be seen without, 
except what served to deepen her loneliness 
and longing. ‘The locality was not—is not 
—rich by night in cheery views. Home 


lights are scattered thinly through the valley. 


Yonder hollow darkly hides gravestones, 
thick-clustering. line of street-lamps 
labors up a distant rise, only to break off at 
the edge of a heaped and hilly darkness. 

So early as eight o'clock, the house 
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seemed to have always been still and de- 
serted. Maggy had gone away, presumably 
to camp, when her work was over. Annetta 
walked the floor and wished Tom would re- 
turn, that she might know how things had 
gone with him. She had no thought of re- 
tiring ; for at any moment the house might 
be full of people. 

She had, besides, things to think about ; 
she had a decision to make. : 

“T’ll do it,” she said at length; ‘’twill 
bring two honest hearts nothing but happi- 
ness.” 

Then she shed a few silent tears, and felt 
lonelier than before. Dan’s adoration had 
given her an atmosphere to breathe, an at- 
mosphere not without a sunny and perfumed 
warmth. Must she choose to live in a cold, 
dull, unadored way? 

“Ves,” she murmured, “I must choose 
that. It is wicked to encourage a love that 
I can never reward. I’ve no right to take 
all and give nothing.” 

Now and again, whilethis resolve was mak- 
ing, she stopped to listen, expectant of loud 
outcries of Tom’s victorious home-coming. 
His enthusiasm had fired so many breasts. 
He counted his friends, old and new, by 
scores. 

Annetta began anew her restless shifting 
from window to window. ‘The low, scat- 
tered home lights in the valley were quench- 
ed. ‘The line of street-lamps was quenched 
too. Over the low houses and the low hills 
Potrero-ward a red, laggard moon was 
weirdly rising. Long, quivering rays began 


to feel after the gravestones hidden so 


thickly in the hollow; finding one and 
another, set one and another dimly gleam- 
ing. Other rays fell upon the dark pond 
and spent themselves there, meeting the 
wind in loose golden shudderings. The 
moon sailed higher, growing milder, serener. 
By that serener light, after a startling clash 
of the garden gate, Annetta saw dark forms 
in the garden path. But one form, she 
thought, at-first. She then distinguished two 
forms. ‘This was not the home-coming she 


had expected. 
She ran eagerly to the front door. What 
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did she hear? Stumbling feet and thick 
curses. No more? Yes; a calm, control- 
ling voice. 

“QO, sir!” she whispered falteringly, ‘what 
has happened?” 

But Treston would only give her a half- 
stern, wholly quieting look. He would only 
say, in an even undertone: | 

‘Show me to his bedroom.” 

Annetta led the way, trembling, silent, 
sick at heart. 

‘Tom would not follow readily. He cursed 
and struggled. Annetta must needs listen to 
these broken ejaculations: “Let me go. 


I’ve got other scoundrels to settle with. Clay! 


I guess his own mother won't know hin. 
Damn them all! I'll teach them to play 
fast and loose with me.” |, 

Treston persisted quietly, patiently. Bart- 
more had no sooner been gotten to the side 
of his bed than he fell heavily across it. ‘Then 
and not till then Annetta saw blood upon 
his face. 

“He is hurt! O poor, poor Tom!” 

“It is nothing serious, Pray bring mea 
basin of water and a towel.” 

And when she had done so: ‘Go away; 
I will be with you presently.” 

That presently was not so soon but that 
the girl had time for deep experiences of 
shame, of grief. What was her life worth 
now, all sicklied o’er with Tom’s thoughts of 
life, all darkened by his miserable behavior? 

She was standing with her arms folded 
against the wall and her face buried in her 
arms, when ‘Treston found her. 

He touched her shoulder, and said gently : 

* Took at me, Annetta.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, she turned to 
obey, letting her limp arms fall. Her eyes 
were wide, frightened, tearless. She was 
fronting a future without hope, a future with 
Tom. 

Treston took both her hands, holding 
them watmly, firmly. 

“Tt is left for me to tell you the disap- 
pointing news?” 

“*I—I have guessed.” 

“It is so great disappointment to you, my 
child?” 
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“How can I explain!” Then in a half 
whisper, “I’m afraid of the effect upon—” 

“ T understand.” 

Annetta’s lip began to tremble. “I 
wish you did understand better. I know 
that you have—blamed me _ with —with 
things I could not help.” 

She had spoken softly ; her voice rose 
higher. 

“You are very observant and critical and 
—and hard. Yes, I mean that.” 

Annetta!” 

His kind and almost fatherly enunciation 
of her name touched her to the quick. 

“Forgive me. But is it not true?” 

“That I have ever blamed you for what 
I see? My poor little girl!” 

He made no other answer than to repeat 
these words with indulgent tenderness. 

Annetta drew a quick breath like a sob. 

“If I could help you bear this trouble!” 

“You are helping me to bear it. Is Tom 
badly hurt ?” 

“Not dangerously. His face is scarred. 
There is an ugly bruise on his temple. I 
have wet the towel you gave me and have 
laid it upon that.” 

“If you could stay all night ”—hesitating - 
ly. “I dread the morning. My room is 
next to lom’s. Will you not sleep there ?” 

“ Whatever will comfort you, that I'll do. 
Hark!” 

Bartmore was groaning. 
went to him, he said: 

“You are worn out. Go to rest at once. 
I will give your brother all the attention he 
may need during what is left of the night.” 

Again Annetta obeyed. Slipping softly 
up-stairs, she cried herself to sleep in a cham- 
ber across the hallway from Maggy’s. 

Morning came too soon, beginning the 
future which Annetta dreaded. Bartmore 
rose tardily. His face was badly scarred, 
and he walked with a limp. Sore as his 
wounds were, however, they were not so sore 
as his temper. Annetta felt very much as 
children. do when impending punishment is 
indefinitely postponed by the presence of a 
visitor. ‘To be sure, Treston’s presence did 
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not hinder Tom’s bitter denunciations, but 
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it helped Annetta to endure them. Poor 
Tom! he had reason to be angry, if, as he 
declared, he had been deceived by false 
promises. He made violent threats, too, 
particularly against Clay, whom he accused 
of having all along favored Jansen, who had 
last night received the nomination he cov- 
eted. 

Annetta pitied him; but she pitied herself 
as well. How long would ‘Tom harp on his 
wrongs? When would all danger of open 
violence be over? 

After the late breakfast, Treston pleaded 
an engagement, and took Bartmore off with 
him. 

That evening, her brother still being ab- 
sent, Annetta sent for Dan. ‘The lesson 
she wished to teach him could be found in 
no text-book. ‘The usual humdrum routine 
was, however, faithfully followed. When he 
rose to go, Annetta broached the subject ly- 
ing somewhat sadly in her mind. 

“Dan,” said she, forgetting any grievance 
she may have cherished, ‘‘I have something 
. Important to say to you.” 

He sat down at once in a still wonder 
and suspense. In that still wonder and sus- 
pense he turned such a glance of fire and 
dew upon Annetta that she shaded her eyes 
with a hand, and waited a moment before 
she found the needed firm serenity to con- 
tinue. 

“Dan, do you know that there is some one 
who loves you very dearly?” 

These words set his strong frame trem- 
bling like a reed. ‘Through what vulnerable 
point of his armor of self-abasement had 
struck what wild, darting hope? Literature 
is eloquent of love’s sacrifices, and whatever 
is in literature has been suffered and sung 
first in human hearts. Dan, as well as An- 
netta, had had his dreams—less vague, more 
rash. 

But if any dream seemed to him about 
to be realized, Annetta’s next sentence de- 
stroyed the seeming. If there had come a 
wild, darting hope, it died out, leaving in its 
room and stead a dull aching. 

“Somebody in your own station who loves 
you just as you are,” 
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Was there not here an unconscious be- 
trayal of her own far different feelings to- 
ward him? 

“A girl every way worthy, even of you, 
Dan.” 

That was sweetly spoken. Annetta meant 
to be very kind. Let those who are lovers 
say whether any kindness save the supreme 
kindness will satisfy. 

Annetta’s information was accepted so- 
berly. 

‘‘I’d wish anny wan better luck than to 
care for me, miss.” 

‘Nonsense! now that I have called your 
attention to this matter, you will grow to like 
the person.” 

“To you like her, miss?” 

do. honest, faithful creature.” 

“Then tell her, miss, the rights o’ things. 
That Dan Meagher will never marry. "T'would 
be a mercy, before the heart-sore gets too 
deep for healing.” 

“T’ll not do it. For you'll be wiser by 
and by. You will realize the folly, the hope- 
lessness—the utter hopelessness—of some 
fancies or wishes; and you will turn your 
thoughts toward just such a plain, loving girl 
as the one I mean. Your ideas will change. 
You will be happy.” 

Sitting slightly bowed over, a hand on 
either knee, Dan shook his head. 

Annetta warmed to her view of affairs. 

“You must change. You must get over 
this nonsense. You shall be happy in spite 
of your obstinacy.” 

“T will never change, miss. If ever I am 
happy, ‘twill be when I’ve learned not to 
mind the prick of the thorn.” 

“Consider. If you cannot be entirely 
happy yourself, you may be able to confer 
happiness on another. That must be a 
tempting thought to such a nature as yours. 
Don’t shake your head. Listen. I will 


even tell you in truest confidence the name 
of the girl who loves you.” 

“Maggy can never say that I’ve encour- 
aged her,” interrupted Dan, quietly. Then 
rising, and asserting the full dignity of his 
humble manhood : 

‘*Miss Bairtmore, I expect no less nor 
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soon to be sent away where I’ll never see 
you night or day. There’s somewhat here” 
—laying a hand upon his breast — “tells 
me that. But nothing and nobody can 
force me to forget you. My thinking is my 
own. There’s no boss over that. For joy 
or for sorrow, my thinking is my own.” 
“Tan, my poor fellow,” murmured Annet- 
ta, almost contritely. “I feared this—this 


madness.” 


“Not madness,” he gravely contradicted, 
“but a spairk of something too pure and 
bright for a humble lad like -me. [ll 
bear my sorrow. Don’t worry that anny 
wan will ever be let to know what I feel for 
you. Dan Meagher’s life-blood may leap 
from this breast”—-striking the spot he had 
before lightly touched—‘“but your name— 
your sacred name —shall never pass his lips.” 

These words had not been uttered without 
direct, if homely, vigor. They were not 
without their effect upon that hearer. 
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Annetta sighed deeply. 

“TI wish you had never seen me, Dan. 
For your sake, I wish it.” 

“For my sake! Why, miss, it’s been 
heaven’s joy to know you. What you've 
done for a poor boy no prayers of his can 
repay; but only the blessings 0’ God. [I'll 
be after leaving now.” 

He turned to put the sentence into action. 
He opened the kitchen door, stepped out, 
and ran against a form stumbling up the 
short flight of stairs. Backing slowly into 
the kitchen again, he was closely, aggressive- 
ly followed by none other than—nay, not 
Tom Bartmore, but by the demon of drink 
possessing ‘om Bartmore. 

One glimpse of her brother’s face—a 


dreadful face—And Annetta rose tremulously 


to her feet. In a dead silence, through 
which the two strony men fronted each oth- 
er, Annetta heard her heart beating thick 


and fast. 
Lvelyn M. Ludlum. 
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LirrLe though the reindeer’s importance 
is to civilized communities, there is proba- 
bly no animal in existence which has con- 
tributed so much towards the support of 
human life. With the reindeer many thou- 
sands of human beings are now, and have 
been for many centuries, able to exist and 
apparently to enjoy life in regions that 
without it would be uninhabitable; for there 
is no other animal known which could sup- 
ply its place. 

The reindeer (Zurandus rangifer) ranges 
in its wild state over the entire arctic re- 
gions of both hemispheres, even to the most 
desolate of the outlying islands. It is found 
on Cape Chelyuskin, the most northern point 
of the continent of Asia, and on the Seven 
Islands, which are the northernmost islands 
of the Old World. It inhabits the northern 
part of Nova Zembla, and has been seen on 


King Carl’s Land, east of Spitzbergen, and on 
the north coast of Northeast Land, and also 
upon Coslon’s, Parry’s, Phipp’s, and other 
islands lying still farther north. 3 
Notwithstanding the high latitude of these 
places, and consequent extreme cold and al- 
most constant snow and ice, the hardy rein- 
deer finds food and thrives. Barentz says: 
“Although Spitzbergen lies under and over 
the eighteenth degree of latitude, there are 
to be found deer and abundant leaves and 
grasses there.” Upon that island alone 
the annual slaughter of reindeer formerly 
amounted to fully three thousand. A party 
of Cossacks who passed six years there are 
said to have killed two hundred and fifty 


deer without the aid of guns, so plentiful 


were they. 
Whether the vast numbers yearly killed 
by hunters exceed the natural increase, and 
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their ranks have been diminished, is not 
known. It is certain, however, that great 
herds of them still exist both in the wild and 
in the domesticated state. These herds 
vary in size according to locality: on the 
islands north of the American continent 
they are small, seldom exceeding two or 
three hundred, and usually not even so many ; 
while on the continents they run up into the 
thousands. Among the Koraks and other 
wandering tribes of Kamtchatka, the herds 
often number from a thousand to four thou- 
sand and eveneight thousand animals. But 
among the bands of Chuckchees inhabiting 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean and Behr- 
ing’s Strait, the herds seldom exceed five 
hundred, although herds owned by interior 
bands of the same tribe are much larger. 
There are at least two varieties of reindeer 
on the American continent: the caribou, or 
woodland deer, and the barren-ground deer. 
The latter is the more numerous, and inhab- 
its the barren, desolate lands within or near 
the Arctic Circle; while the former inhabits 
the wooded regions farther south. ‘These 
varieties differ in size, the caribou being the 


larger ; they also differ in the shape of the 


antlers, those of the caribou being more pal- 
mated. In color they differ but little, each 
being dark brown in summer but much light- 
er in winter. In the domesticated deer of 
northern Siberia there is not this uniformi- 
ty of color; they are found in many colors 
—white, the different shades of brown, and 
— occasionally though rarely black; many are 
beautifully spotted with pure white and a 
dark shade almost black, the outlines of the 
colors sharply defined, as though laid on 
with a brush. According to J.. D. Caton, 
who made a’ study of the reindeer while 
traveling in northern lands, this is not true 
of the deer of Norway and Lapland. He 
says none were spotted, as we see our cattle 
spotted, with well-defined margins to the 
different colors; but the colors were conflu- 
ent, so that portions would be gray or roan. 
These animals were undoubtedly, when in 
their wild state, of the same uniform color 
as the wild deer now inhabiting those re- 
gions, and the change is the result of their 
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domestication. These facts may have a 
bearing upon the relative lengths of time 
they have been subject to the control of 
man in the two hemispheres. 

The young of neither wild nor tame rein- 
deer have the peculiar spots of the fawns of 
the red deer. They change with the sea- 
sons, as do the older ones, not only in color 
but in the texture of the hair, which in sum- 
mer is short and fine, while in winter it is 
coarse and thick and very brittle. This brit- 
tleness of the hair of the reindeer has been 
attributed to the amount of starchy matter 
contained in the food upon which it subsists. 
The antlers are long, branching, and slightly 
palmated; and, contrary to the otherwise in- 
variable rule among antlered animals, they 
are present in the female, and are shed and re- 
newed every year like those of the males; 
they are smaller, however, and less branched. 
This is true of the reindeer wherever found, 
and is one of its distinguishing characteristics. 
When the antlers first appear they are cov- 
ered with a short fine hair, commonly called 
the velvet, which remains until they attain 
their full growth, when the velvet is shed, 
and later the antlers themselves. The pro- 
cess of shedding the velvet, although prob- 
ably painless, presents a most sanguinary 
appearance, as it hangs in long bleeding 
shreds, often covering the entire face and ob- 
structing the sight, causing the deer to keep 
up a continual shaking of the head. __ Fight- 
ing among themselves is usually the imme- 
diate cause of the shedding of the velvet, 
and also of the shedding of the antlers. 
This occurs in early spring. The broken 
antlers frequently seen among them are 
doubtless due to the same cause. As fight- 
ing is much less frequent as well as less fe- 
rocious among the females, they do not 
shed their antlers until later, usually in May. 
The young are brought forth about the 
same time; then the females are found sep- 
arated from the males, in herds with their 
young until October, when they again all 
herd together for mutual protection and 
warmth. 

The domesticated reindeer is somewhat 
smaller than the wild deer. Its hoofs are 
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broad and deeply cleft ; this allows the foot 
to spread when placed upon the ground, 
making a large track, which gives the impres- 
sion of a much larger animal, and one is dis- 
appointed upon seeing the deer for the first 
time. Its legs are short, and its feet so large 
that they look out of proportion. The rein- 
deer lacks entirely the graceful form of the 
red deer or antelope, and as it raises its feet 
very high when traveling, a habit acquired by 
wading through deep snow, and also raises 
its nose high in the air, its appearance is very 
awkward, and not at all suggestive of the 
great speed it can attain—from eighty to 
one hundred miles a day. In its wild state 
it is very fleet, and easily distances all its 
pursuers—the gaunt, long-limbed wolf alone 
excepted. In winter the wild herds, as they 
paw the snow in their search for the nutri- 
tious lichens, which instinct teaches them lie 
buried beneath its surface, are often sur- 
rounded by packs of these hungry, ferocious 
animals, giving forth the most dismal howls, 
and darting back and forth in their efforts 
to frighten and stampede the deer. While 
traveling from place to place in search of 
food they are almost constantly followed by 
their tormentors, and should one lag behind 
but a few yards he is instantly surrounded, 
and pays for his thoughtlessness with his 
life. It is only the instinctive herding to- 
gether of the deer and the cowardice of the 
wolves, who will not attack men or beasts in 
large numbers, that prevents the extermina- 
tion of the deer. In the summer-time the 
feet of the wolves become tender from trav- 
-eling over the sharp, flinty rocks, and the 
deer enjoy a few weeks of freedom, as they 
can then easily distance them. 

Not only is the reindeer very fleet, but its 
senses of seeing, hearing, and smelling are 
wonderfully acute. ‘The regions which it 
inhabits are almost entirely free from cover, 
and the greatest caution is necessary on the 
part of the hunter in order to approach with- 
out being observed. ‘This is particularly the 
case when hunting with the bow and arrow, 
on account of the shortness of its range. 
When the ground is bare the native hunters 
wear squirrel skin suits, whose color is nearly 
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that of the mossy ¢undra. ‘They approach 
from the leeward side by crawling on hands 
and knees; at the slightest indication of 
alarm among the deer, the hunter drops flat 
upon the ground and remains motionless un- 
til quiet is restored, when he again advances 
even more cautiously than before, until 
within shooting range. When the ground is 
covered with snow it is still more difficult 
to reach them, and the native hunters often 
resort to such stratagems as digging pits in 
the deep snow-drifts into which the deer are 
driven, or concealing themselves in the snow, 
where they remain for hours patiently and 
often fruitlessly waiting for the deer to pass 
within range. In very deep soft snow they 
are sometimes easily approached by the 
hunters on snow-shoes, when a general 
slaughter takes place. 

The reindeer, both wild and domesticated, 
is greatly troubled by mosquitoes, which 
throughout the arctic regions come in- great 
numbers as soon as the bare ground ap- 
pears in the spring. ‘There is also a fly 
(@strus tarandt) which deposits its egg 
beneath the skin, causing the deer much pain 
and itching. Sometimes, when tortured by 
these insects, it is said they rush blindly 
into danger, and become an easy prey to 
their enemies. The skins of animals affected 
in this way are often so perforated as to be 
entirely valueless, containing several dozen 
holes half an inch in diameter. ‘They are 
also subject to various diseases, the most 
deadly of which is called the Siberian 
plague. ‘This disease attacks all, but is 
more frequent as well as more fatal among 
the domesticated herds. When attacked by 
it, it is not unusual for the entire herd to 
die. The flesh of the animal while afflicted 
with this disease is poisonous, and at times 
even the disease itself attacks the men who 
tend the herds. 7 

The food of the reindeer consists princi- 
pally of varieties of lichens, Cladonia rangi- 
Jerina, Cladonia crnucopioides, Cladonia 
uncsalis, and Cladonia gracilis being the 
most important. It is said that upon the 
west shores of Davis Strait the deer come 
down to eat the fucz which are exposed at low 
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tide. Some writers have claimed that the 
Greenland deer do not subsist upon this 
moss. It is possible, however, that this is a 
mistake. ‘There seemes no reason why this 
hardy plant, which flourishes in all other 
portions of the arctic 42gions, should be 
wanting in Greenland; and wherever found. 
the deer will eat it in preference to all 
other food. It is altogether probable that 
wherever reindeer are found there .will be 
found the C/adonia, or some lichen closely 
allied to it and equally nutritious, and that 
without it they could not exist; and without 
the deer the tribes that inhabit the vast, des- 
olate plains bordering on the arctic seas 
would soon become extinct. There is no 
doubt that the reindeer can and do eat 
various kinds of leaves and grasses and 
young sprouts of the willow, alder, and 
dwarf birches. When brought to lower 
latitudes they browse like others of their 
class; yet a certain amount of lichen food 
is necessary to them. When confined in 
zoological gardens, they are fed each day 
with moss brought from the north for 
them, and they do not continue healthy 
without it. Owing to the great length of 
time required for this food to digest after 
being eaten, the deer is able to abstain from 
food for several days together without feeling 
hunger; and on this account the owners, 
when traveling with their herds or in sledges 
drawn by deers, can make long distances 
without stopping. | 

In the arctic regions there are but two 
seasons, winter and summer; these follow 
each other so closely that spring and autumn 
may be omitted from the calendar. Scarcely 
is the snow off the ground when the flowers 
spring up, and the air is filled with their 
fragrance and with the songs of birds and the 
hum of insects. This lasts but a few weeks, 
when winter returns with its snow-laden 
gales, and spreads its-mantle over all. In 


this short time, however, nature has done its 

work: plants have sprung out of the ground 

and put forth their blossoms, their seed has 

been scattered over the /uxdras by the sum- 

mer breezes to perpetuate their kind, and 

the parent stalk has already begun to decay. 
VoL. 
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Not so the hardy lichen, a fungus of the 
order Ascomycetes, reproduced by cellular 
union within itself, subsisting upon and 
nourished by the lower orders of alge; it 
does not wither and decay, but retains its 
nutritious juices throughout the long, cold 
winter, furnishing food for the reindeer when 
there is absolutely nothing else to sustain 
life. The wonderful instinct of the deer 
teaches them to search beneath the snow for 
their food, which is often covered to a depth 
of several feet. This small, dull-looking 
plant, which modestly raises its head but a 
few inches above the frozen soil of the re- 
gion of ice and snow, occupies a prominent 
position in the economy of nature. 

The domesticated reindeer forms almost 
the only subsistence of many of the natives 
of Kamtchatka and Siberia. As far back as 
our knowledge goes, and probably for hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of years earlier, 
these animals have been subject to the con- 
trol of man. Although they become very 
tame and apparently fond of their master, 
they retain their timid nature, and regard 
strangers with suspicion. ‘The large herds 
owned by these people and the quantity of 
food required by them necessitates constant 
changes from place to place in search of 
fresh pastures. The owners and their fam- 
ilies, and indeed all their earthly possessions, 
must be moved also. 

Years of this kind of life makes roving 
second nature, and the term “wandering 
tribes” is fitly appliedto them. ‘The mossy 
plains of Siberia over which these people 
roam with their herds are often thousands of 
feet above the level of the sea, swept at all 
times by cold winds and clouds of rain and 
snow, and have a winter temperature many 
degrees below zero. It appears almost im- 
possible for human beings to exist and en- 
dure exposure to such intense cold. Yet 
we are assured by George Kennan, in his 
* Tent-life in Siberia,” that these reindeer 
people spend night after night watching their 
herds, with no other protection than a little 
hut built of snow or a few branches of trail- 
ing pine. There they wait and watch 
throughout the long, cold hours of the winter 
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night, sleepless and vigilant, armed only with 
knife and spear, listening for the sound of 
the wolves and bears, and watching for a 
gleam of their terrible eyes. Many a fierce 
fight they have, and many a scar they carry, 
bearing testimony to their courage and the 
ferocity of their foes. But their lives depend 
upon the safety of their herds, for in return 
for the hardships endured by the men on 
their account, the reindeer furnish their 
owners with food, clothing, and shelter, and 
all the necessaries of life. 

The flesh, blood, and entrails are eaten. 
The skin makes the garments, beds, and 
tents. The skin of the leg, which is covered 
with short fine hair, makes the boots. From 
the antlers are made many of their imple- 
ments—drill-bolts for lighting fires, knife 
handles, and so forth. ‘The sinews of. the 
deer make the native thread, and a most ex- 
cellent thread it is. The bones soaked in 
oil are burned for fuel. In addition to all 
this, the deer furnishes his master with the 
means of transportation; and indeed, to a 
large extent assists in forming the character 
of the man. His nomadic life, constant 
vigilance, and exposure to hardship and 
danger have combined to make the wan- 
dering deer-man of Siberia, in strength, 
courage, and endurance, second to no human 
being. With his herd and a desolate plain, 
he knows no master and no law, and has no 
want unsupplied, 

Their houses are also made to conform to 
their migratory habits, being so constructed 
that they can be taken down and put up 
again at will, and are easily transported. 
They are composed of a covering of skin 
stretched over a number of poles, forming 
a frame, their lower ends resting on the 
ground, and curved so that the upper ends 
unite, giving the house the appearance of a 
large umbrella of from twenty-five to fifty 
feet in diameter, by twelve or fifteen feet 
high; the whole is fastened together by 
leather thongs. Inside 
square sleeping-rooms, called by the Koraks 
pologs, from two to six in number, accord- 
ing to the number of people in the band. 
These sleeping-rooms are made of deerskin 
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drawn over a frame, and suspended by thongs 
from the top of the house, like an inverted 
box. They have no door, and are entered 
by raising the edge and crawling under. 
They are almost entirely air-tight, and are 
warmed and lighted by a bit of moss which 
is burned in oil, in a vessel either of wood 
or stone. 

The space between the sleeping-rooms 
and the walls of the house is used to store 
food, spare garments, furs, and in fact every- 
thing belonging to the family except the 
deer and sleds. ‘The deer are never allowed 
to approach the houses near enough to 
smell the smoke, for which they have a 
great aversion. ‘The sleds are stood upon 
end against the outside of the house or 
some convenient rock, to avoid the necessity 
of digging them out of the snow when re- 
quired for use. When the food for the deer 
becomes scarce, the house is taken down, 
and with everything it contains is packed 
upon sledges and drawn by the deer to the 


- location decided upon, where it is again put 


up, and the people feel as much at home 
as if they had never known another. The 
wandering reindeer tribes are probably the 
only people on the face of the globe who 
have absolutely no patriotism, no place which 
they regard as home, and who have never 
said, ‘‘‘This is my own, my native land.” 
But a small portion of the larger herds are 
used in sledges or as pack-animals; only a 
few of the males are used; these are selected 
when young and emasculated, to make them 
perfectly docile. In some of the smaller 
herds it is not unusual to find that nearly 
all of the males have been subject to this 
operation, a few only being kept for breed- 
ing purposes. Ina herd of about two hun- 
dred and fifty seen by the writer on the 
Chuckchee Peninsula, but two males re- 
mained entire. The harness is a very simple 
affair, consisting of a stout collar to which a 
strap is fastened at the breast; this passes 
between the forelegs and under the belly, 
and is long enough to allow the deer to be 
several feet from the sledge. ‘They are har- 
nessed single or in pairs ; when in pairs, one 
of the antlers is cut from each animal to pre- 
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vent their becoming entangled, and a rein is 
attached to the remaining antler, which, how- 
ever, appears to be less relied upon than 
words in the guidance of the animal. ‘The 
Siberian deer sledge is a rough, clumsy affair, 
and as it is tied together with thongs, it is 
constantly working loose and falling apart. 
Very different is it from the broad-backed, 
graceful, and comfortable-looking sled of the 
Laplander. The trained deer are allowed 
to graze with the rest of the herd; their ears 
are split, so that when wanted they are 
easilyyrecognized ; and as they are very tame 
and gentle, they are easily caught and _har- 
nessed. 

The reindeer is not domesticated by the 
Greenlanders. So rough and impassable is 
the interior of that country that travel is con- 
fined to the sea-coast, and performed either 
by water or over the ice along the shore, ac- 
cording to t ason; and as traveling over 
hard ice is as difficult to the deer as it would 
be to our domestic cattle if not shod, they 
are useless under’ such circumstances as 
beasts of burden. Parry, in his attempts to 
reach the north pole by boats and sledges 
over the ice from Spitzbergen, tried to utilize 
the deer in this way. The following inter- 
esting reference to them is found in his nar- 
rative of the cruise: 

“In the afternoon (April 23rd, 1827), 
Lieutenant Crozier returned in the boat 
from Alten, and was followed the next day 
by Mr. Woodfall, who brought eight reindeer 
for our use, together with a supply of moss 
for their provender. As, however, the latter 
required a great deal of picking so as to ren- 
der it fit to carry with us over the ice, and 
as it was also necessary that we should be 
instructed in the manner of managing the 
deer, I determined on remaining a day or 
two longer for these purposes. Nothing can 
be more beautiful than the training of the 
Lapland reindeer. With a simple collar of 
skin round his neck, a single trace of the 
same material attached to the ‘pulk,’ or 
sledge, and passing between his legs, and 
one rein fastened like a halter about his neck, 
this intelligent and docile animal is perfectly 
under command of an experienced driver, 
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and performs astonishing journeys over the 
softest snow. When the rein is thrown on 
the off side of the animal, it immediately sets 
off at full trot, and stops short the instant it 
is thrown back to the near sidé. Shaking 
the rein over the back is the only whip that 
is required. Inashort time after setting off 
they appear to be gasping for breath, as if 
quite exhausted; but if not driven too fast 
at first, they soon get over this, and then go 
on without difficulty.” Parry further says 
that the amount of moss required for each 
deer was about four pounds, and that no 
water was necessary as long as the deer could 
get snow, which they like to eat as they go 
along. A snow bank or even the solid ice 
is to them a comfortable bed. “With such 
qualifications,” he says, “it may well be 
imagined how useful these animals seemed 
likely to prove to us. And the more we be- 
came accustomed, and I may say attached, 
to them, the m>re painful became the idea 
of the necessity which was likely to exist of 
ultimately having recourse to them as provi- 
sions for ourselves.” Upon embarking on his 
venturesome voyage, Parry discovered that 
owing to the rough nature of the ice over 
which he was compelled to travel his rein- 
deer would be useless. And although he 
makes no further mention of them, it is pre- 
sumable that they met the fate which -he 
predicted for them. 

Singularly enough, the natives of northern 
Alaska do not domesticate the reindeer, al- 
though they have abundant opportunities to 
capture the young. This appears the more 
remarkable when we consider that they are 
yearly in communication with the reindeer 
people of Siberia, and fully realize the supe- 
riority of the skin of the domestic animal for 
garments, often crossing Behring’s Strait, and 
making long and dangerous journeys along 
the coast and inlands to secure them, and 
paying for them many times the value of the 
skin of the wild deer. The Innuits also 


make long journeys in their own land in 
search of game and for the purpose of trad- 
ing, using sledges drawn by dogs which must 
be fed daily; when with deer they could 
make longer distance, carry larger loads, and 
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above all, it would not be necessary to trans- 
port food for their animals, as the deer could 
obtain its own. 

The milk of the deer is used by the Lap- 
landers, but the amount obtained is small, 
seldom exceeding one pint at a milking. 
Caton says the female deer dislikes greatly 
to be milked, and will never submit except 
by actual force; it is necessary to tie her 
while it is being done. It is probably for 
this reason that the reindeer people of Sibe- 
ria, with possibly a few exceptions, make no 
use of the milk. ‘The utmost care is ob- 
served by them to avoid alarming or annoy- 
ing the deer in any way. Dogs are never 
allowed to approach the herds, although, as 
they are in reality only wolves with all their 
savage instincts, the greatest vigilance is 
necessary to keep them away. 

They are also much averse to allowing 
strangers to approach their herds; and al- 
though they do not positively refuse, they 
try by every means in their power, includ- 
ing a vast amount of lying, to dissuade 
one from going near them. ‘They have a 
superstitious dread of selling live deer, while 
dead ones are sold for a trifle. Efforts to 
purchase the live ones are invariably met 
with a shake of the head and the assurance 
that the loss of the rest of the herd would 
be sure to follow; and numerous instances 
are cited Where the too yielding natives 
have been persuaded by the arguments of 
the whites, backed by presents of whisky, 
tobacco, beads, etc., to prove recreant to the 
traditions of their fathers, and by selling a 
few live deer have entailed endless bad luck 
upon their band, lost their herds, and had to 
settle upon the sea-shore and become fisher- 
men—which, to the mind of the proud deer- 
man, is the worst that could befall them. 

The killing of deer either for their own 
food or for sale is conducted very quietly, 
and with certain ceremonies, in order to 
avoid giving fright to the deer or offense to 
the god which presides over them. The 
deer to be killed are selected by the owner 
of the herd, but the slaughtering is done by 
the younger men. Upon making a selec- 
tion, the cld man, without pointing or even 
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looking in the direction of the doomed ani- 
mal, carefully describes him and his location 
in the herd to the younger men, one of whom 
enters the herd, and approaching the deer 
designated (which is always a male; the fe- 
males are not killed for food), seizes him 
gently by the antlers and leads him away 
from the herd a short distance ; then, after 
facing to the four points of the compass, and 
making many gestures, which probably signi- 
fy something, but to the uninitiated appear 
exceedingly ridiculous, he steps directly in 
front of the deer, seizes an antler in each 
hand, and draws his head so close that sur- 
rounding objects cannot be seen. An as- 
sistant approaches with a knife, which he 
also points in the direction of the four points 
of the compass, and flourishes in a myste- 
rious manner, after which he plunges it into 
the deer’s heart, holding the knife in the 
wound until life is extinct to prevent the 
escape of the blood. 

The task of skinning the deer is always 
allotted to the women; they also tan the 
hides and make the clothing. ‘The process 
of tanning is very simple and effective. It 
consists in drying the skin in the open air, 
then removing with a scraper, either of flint 
or iron, all the particles of flesh and mus- 
cular fiber that remain attached, and rub- 
bing together with the hands until perfectly 
soft and pliable; after which, willow or alder 
bark, scraped fine and soaked in water, is 
rubbed on, care being taken to prevent its 
coming in contact with the hair. When dry 
it is ready for use, the flesh side presenting 
a rich terra-cotta color. The skins taken 
from the animals killed in summer are pre- 
ferred for clothing, while those taken in win- 
ter are used for tents and sleeping-rooms, 
and also for bedding. ‘These are not tanned, 
but only dried. ‘he Chuckchees make an 
under-garment of the skins of the unborn 
young; it is exceedingly soft and pliable, and 
very much prized by them. Many of the 
garments manufactured by the women be- 
longing to the wandering deer tribes of Si- 
beria display a good deal of taste and mar- 
velous patience in their arrangement. A 
garment in the possession of the writer has 
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a border around the bottom eight inches in 
depth, containing eighteen hundred pieces of 
deer skin, with an aggregate length of three 
hundred feet, all neatly sewed together with 
the sinew of the animal, the different colors 
so arranged as to form the whole into a very 
neat and original design. This is no un- 
usual case; indeed, they are rarely seen with- 
out ornamentation of some kind upon their 
garments. 

The antiquity of the reindeer is not one of 
the least interesting features in relation to it. 
Far back in the quatenary period, when the 
climate of Europe, as geologists assure us, 
resembled that of the polar regions of the 
present time, the reindeér was present as 
the contemporary of the hairy mammoth, the 
hairy rhinoceros, the horse, the aurochs, 
and the gigantic deer, together with the 
cave-animals, bear, wolf, and hyena. The 
true reindeer epoch, however, did not begin 
until after the second advance of the glaciers 
into the valleys of Europe—the second glacial 
era—when it made its appearance in great 
numbers and covered a large area. A few 
hairy mammoths and other animals were 
still alive, but it is probable that the reindeer 
was by far the most largely represented, 
numerically, of the fauna of that period. 
Indeed, geologists tell us that the horse and 
reindeer furnished the principal articles of 
food for the men of the reindeer epoch. 

A fragment of a reindeer’s skull, which still 
contained the stone arrow-head with which 
the animal was slain, shows that the men of 
that day hunted and killed the reindeer in 
much the same manner as the Innuit of to- 
day. 

There are many other points of resem- 
blance between these people so. widely sep- 
arated by years, showing that they were in 
much the same state of advancement 
towards civilization, and equally dependent 
upon the reindeer for support. Their im- 


plements of stone, ivory, bone, and horn ; 
their rude pottery and their slight advance. 
ment in the art of delineation—as evidenced 
by the rude figures of men, reindeer, horses, 
and other animals engraved upon the tusks 
of the elephant and horns of the reindeer 
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found in the south of France, England, and 


Wales; their custom of depositing with the 


dead articles used by the deceased, such 
as hunting implements and articles which 
must have been used as charms or orna- 
ments;—in all these respects they are like 
the people inhabiting the reindeer regions of 
our day. Sir Charles Lyell says of these 
discoveries: “If the fossi! memorials of 
Aurignac have been carefully interpreted; 
if we have here before us at the northern 
base of the Pyrenees a sepulchral vault with 
skeletons of human beings consigned by 
friends and relatives to their last resting 
place ; if we have also at the portal of the 
tomb the relics of funeral feasts, and 
within it indications of viands destined for 
the use of the departed on their way toa 
land of spirits, while among the funeral gifts 
are weapons wherewith in other fields to 
chase the gigantic deer, the cave-lion, the 
cave-bear, and woolly rhinoceros—we have 
at last succeeded in tracing back the sacred 
rites of burial, and, more interesting still, a 
belief ina future state, to times long anterior 
to those of history and tradition.” With the 
reindeer people of our time, however, this 
same custom of placing articles in tombs 
seems to be due to a superstitious dread of 
anything belonging to the dead. 

The love of personal adornment and the 
means used for gratifying it were much the 
same then as now, as shown by the bracelets 
and necklaces composed of strings of shells 
and of the teeth and claws of carnivorous 
animals, found with their remains. Even 
their disregard for cleanliness, as shown by 
the accumulation of filth in the caves in- 
habited by them, bears out the resemblance. 
The clothing worn by the men of the rein- 
deer epoch, we are told, was composed of 
deer-skin. The sinews of the deer were 
used for thread, and a piece of bone pointed 
and perforated at one end served them as a 
needle, just as now. Skulls and other bones 
of the reindeer have been found in the caves 
of that period still bearing the incisions made 
by some sharp instrument in taking the skin 
from the animal. ‘The shank bones are 
often found incised at the point where the 
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tendon is cut at the present day, showing 
that it had been removed for some purpose; 
while needles and awls of bone are said to 
be by no means of rare occurrence. | 

Upon the advance of a milder climate 
the glaciers gradually receded to the north, 
closely followed by the reindeer, then as 
now in search of the nutritious food which 
- flourishes only in a cold climate, until it was 
no longer ce in middle Europe; and 
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finally stopped in its retreat only when met 
by the shores of the polar ocean—and even 
then not until it had inhabited:all the outly- 
ing islands. There it remains to the present 
day, furnishing all the necessaries of life to 
the human beings who inhabit its regions, 
just as it did when the reindeer-men repre- 
sented the highest state of civilization ex- 
tant, and by far the largest portion of the 


human race. 
C. L. Hooper. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


**Why echoes all our laughter 
Such sobbing underneath? 
Why trails across our pleasure 


That darker thing than death?” 


PETER came into my study the next morn- 
ing with Adam Jaquith’s card, and I put 
aside my correspondence to welcome my 
caller. 

‘*I came to see you, Frank, that I might 
ask a favor of you,” he said, as he took a 
chair and crossed his feet in front of my 
table. 

“T do not like to ask it, either; but I be- 
lieve that I can do this of yeu without being 
questioned, and without my coming being 
spoken of.” 

There was a question implied by the tone 
in which he said this that I answered by a 
nod, for I could think of nothing to say in 
reply. 

“Well, then, it is this: Please do not 
speak against Mrs. Beldon to my mother, 
who does not like her now, and would like 
her less, perhaps, if you said what, under 
certain circumstances, you might be led to 
say. You think this a strange request to 
make, and soit is; if you were different from 
what you are, I should not have made it.” 

I was embarrassed, and angry too, a little, 
and I said: 

“Tt is not my usual custom to speak 
against women ever. I do not like Mrs. 


Beldon myself, but am not in the habit{of 
telling others, either ladies or gentlemen, my 
feelings toward her, nor my reasons for 
them. Besides, Mrs. Beldon’s brother is a 
friend of mine; I have regard for him, and 
for his relatives because of him. I do not 
pretend to understand why you come to me 
in this way, and I ask no explanation from 
you. I think that Neil Barras is a changed 
man since he met the lady of whom we are 
speaking, and naturally regret this change, 
both on his account and that of his wife. 
He is gone away from home, and Mrs. Bar- 
ras is left alone to wonder and to conjecture, 
as she must and will. I think Neil would 
not have left his wife in this way, and against 
her strongly expressed wishes, if he had 
never met Mrs. Beldon. It may be you 
know that lady better than I do, and find 
her different from my idea of her. Be as- 
sured that she never shall suffer from what 
I say of her; for, though I have spoken 
openly to Neil, to no one else have I ex- 
pressed what I dislike and fear in her.” 

He threw his cigarette into the grate, and 
picking up a tortoise-shell paper-cutter from 
the table, began tapping it against his knee. 

“T do not know Mrs. Beldon better, in 
some ways, than you do, but I like her and 
respect her, and— Did it ever occur to you 
to notice how many men of your acquaint- 
ance coveted aneighbor’s wife? ‘This is not 
an admission on my part, remember, but 
the thought came up to my tongue.” 
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His words went straighter home than he 
dreamed, but I think my face did not show 
that the unintentional shot had hit a mark. 
For a few moments there was a silence, and 
then he. went on: 

“We are not boys, you and I, yet we may 
easily be guilty of such folly as is natural to 
men just out of their teens. But never 
mind! I came over here to say something 
to you, and have said part of it, and that 
part not as I had intended. We do not 
_ know each other very well after all, Frank, 
although we have met often, and been 
acquaintances for all the years of our 
manhood, at least. I could never quite 
understand you, and I think that you al- 
ways held yourself aloof from me, after a 
fashion peculiar to yourself with those you 
do not care to like or to know intimately. 
Yet I must say (you will overlook the bad 
taste of the remark), I found something in 
you that drew me to you even while your 
external dignity and coldness repelled the 
advances toward greater intimacy that I 
might have made. And if I had not trust- 
ed you, I should not have come to you this 
morning on an errand that no doubt you 
are laughing at in your sleeve, but which 
seems serious enough to me.” 

“God of Heaven!” I cried in my heart. 
“Is this another spoiled life that is here be- 
fore me? Has a woman—has “As woman— 
brought darkness and pain into the future of 
aman like Adam Jaquith?”— 

I got up and went to him/as he sat in his 
chair playing still withthe paper-cutter, and 
I put both my hands on his shoulders and 
looked at him. He did not move, and the 
fragile toy snapped in his fingers. 

‘*See, I have broken your paper-knife as 
well as your morning. it is too bad.” 

“It is nothing, nothing; but the knowledge 
that you have brought to me zs bad, Adam 
—or sad ratherthan bad. You are under a 
misapprehension of my manner, which is 
really less a fault of habit than a part of my 
personal identity. I have always felt that 
you were better than I.” 

“Better than you? O Heaven!” and he 
let his head fall into his hands. 
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‘Yes, better than I; and so, with all my 
liking for you, could not seem to get closer 
to you as a friend than I was at the begin- 
ning. Let that pass”—and I held my hand 
out; ‘we shall understand each other now, 
shall we not? I thank you for trusting me. 
You have a trouble which it is not my place 


‘to pry into; but when you need a friend, 


come to me. I am a lonely, solitary man, 
whose heart is warm, however cold its outer 
covering appears. What I cannot do for 
myself, it may be given me to do for others. 
Continue, then, to trust me, and if your ne- 
cessity requires, lean upon me as you will. 
We are alike liable to err, but you are a 
man whose character I have admired and 
respected, and whose strength to overcome 
error I have no doubt of. Remember, 
please, that you have gained a friend by 
coming thus to me, and, God willing, shall 
never have cause to regret it. You say that 
you have told part of what you came to tell 
me; if you wish to tell the rest, I am ready 
to hear it.” 

He had held my hand from the moment 
I extended it to him, and now his grasp 
tightened upon it. 

‘No, not now; sometime I may be able 
to tell you that I have conquered my worst 
foe, who is myself. I cannot say this now, 
and will go away. I knowso many men—so 
very many men; but you are the first to 
whom I have ever spoken as I have during 
the past half-hour. That I have been taken 
into the heart of your friendship is indeed a 
flattering compliment; for you and your tal- 
ent belong to the world, which is so wide 
and binds so many chains about those whom 
it has the right to claim that no man would 
dare step forward, and placing his hand upon 
you, say, ‘He is mine—a part of me,’ for an 
author belongs in a sense to everybody alike. 
Yet if you can thus open your heart for me 
to enter in, I appreciate and am gratefully 
reciprocal of the tenderness. Good by; I 
will be here to-night, and shall not forget 
that I come as your friend instead of as the 
acquaintance of yesterday.” 

So he took up his hat and went away. 

I gathered together the letters I had writ- 
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ten before my caller came, and went out to 
mail the few. hastily penned epistles. 

All along the streets were men and women 
hurrying or sauntering, intent on their busi- 
ness or pleasure, and | caught myself trying 
to read in their faces as they went by the 
story of their lives. Adam’s- question— 
“Did you ever notice how many men covet 
a neighbor’s wife?”—rang through my brain. 
I had fought my own self, and, ‘to a certain 
extent, conquered—at any rate, put it down 
under my feet and kept its passion there— 
and there was undeniable relief in wonder- 
ing how many others had battled similarly. 

I met an actor whom I knew, and he 
turned and walked down the street with me. 
A light-hearted fellow, filled with pleasure at 
the success he had made the previous night, 
and wearing in the button-hole of his coat 
a spray of stephanotis taken from one of the 
bouquets thrown to him over the foot-lights. 
The question came to me, if this lively, pleas- 
ant-faced man could have beneath the fra- 
grant blossom a hidden pain—a_ hungry, 
ceaseless gnawing. Did he conceal some 
passionate grieving from the audience before 
which he bowed and smiled, and from the 
men who found him the same changelessly 
jovial companion? 

He turned in at a photographer’s, while I 
kept on my way, did my petty errands, and 
still thought of Adam and Mrs. Beldon, 
and Neil and of—his wife. 

Madge came early to my house that after- 
noon, saying, as her coachman set a _ paste- 
board box on the table: 

“T am impolitely early, am T not? but I 
thought you might like to have me arrange 
your vases for you, and give a womanish sort 
of look to your apartments. Mrs. Norton is 
kind and capable, but her touch in the mat- 
ter of decoration would be rather a heavy 
one; while I flatter myself that mine has an 
air of decidedly frivolous lightness ”—and 
she laughed. 

I did not show that I knew the brisk 
trifling was affected, and that her spirits were 
flashing up for the better concealment of 
her trouble; and we went around the rooms, 
I with the open box in my hands, and she 
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changing the ornaments from place to place, 
and thrusting careless knots of the flowers I 
held here and there, until the somewhat 
huddled appearance of a bachelor’s rooms 
ac quired the “‘womanish look” she had spok- 
en of. 

When we came to the portrait of my 
mother, Madge stood looking silently at the 
thin sweet face, and then taking up a bunch 
of royally rich pansies, laid it on the frame 
and said, simply: 

“ Heart’s-ease! she knows now what that. 
is!” and then she went out to seek Mrs. 
Norton. 

When she came down again to the par- 
lors, the brightness had returned to her face. 

“Since I am to play hostess in my hus- 
band’s best friend’s house, I want to be sure 
that my dress is satisfactory; am I all right?” 

She opened her fan, and posed theatrically 
for me to inspect her costume—one of those 
plain, pretty, peach-tinted gowns that women 
have a fancy for wearing, and with the mass 
of yellow old lace about the neck, fastened 
by a heart-shaped ruby, while one tiny row 
of the same gem was clasped with-a large 
diamond around her throat. 

Fortunately for us both, perhaps, the door- 
bell rang just then, and I did not have to 
say what I thought of the attire I had not 
noticed while she was attending to the 
pretty task that she had set for herself. 

The new-comer was Harry Ascot; and 
shortly after him came an artist and his 
wife; then Mrs. Jaquith and her son, and a 
woman-poet who had a shy, gentle way with 
her that let no one into a knowledge of 
the precious talent she possessed. 

Madge did not know how well Mrs. 
Jaquith was acquainted with the recent 
episode in Neil’s life and hers, so she lost 
none of the easy lightness of her manner 
in greeting the older lady; but she cast a 
wistful glance at the calm of that placid face, 
and it was answered by an inquiring, meas- 
uring look, as if Mrs. Jaquith wanted to see 
how much the bright. spirit was capable of 
suffering and of enduring. 

Harry had a new composition of his own 
to give us on the piano—a wild, fantastic 
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piece of brilliant music—and his slender 
fingers wound themselves through the melo- 
dies in a fitful, fascinating way. 

At table, Madge showed all the tact and 
readiness of an apt conversationalist, and 
acted as hostess with the charm of experi- 
ence, and as much attentive interést as she 
could have done at her own board," with an 
evident desire to have nothing go wrong in 
the serving or in the mental entertainment of 
the small party of guests. Under Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s careful and intelligent training, the new 
waiting-maid had come to be as quick and 
noiseless in her duties as the best good house- 
wife could wish; and so I had none of the 
apprehensive foreboding that a bachelor host 
generally feels when he is one who rarely en- 
tertains in his own house. 

It pleased me to see Mrs. Jaquith talk 
with Harry, for she brought out a great deal 
from him that showed how utterly unlike in 
every way he and his sister were. 

When Madge sang I was standing near 
the old lady’s chair, and she leaned back to 
say to me, between the verses: “She is de- 
lightful; and so bright and sunny. But her 
‘eyes betray the burden underneath, and it 
is pathetic to realize that she has to carry 
such a one; is it not?” 

Harry, who was to return and stay over 
night with me, went home with Mrs. Barras 
when her carriage came ; and as I stood near 
the parlor door I heard Mrs. Jaquith, on the 
other side of the portiére, say to Madge, ina 
voice full of deep feeling: “ My dear, if 
anything ever happens that you should need 
a motherly heart and home to come to, re- 
member that mine are always open to you, 
and that you will be welcome.” And then 
Madge kissed her; but I could not hear that 
she replied in words. 

When Harry got back, I was alone; and 
after he had struck a few notes on the piano, 
he wheeled around and said to me, “Where 
has Neil gone?” 

‘Somewhere in the West; I don’t exactly 
know where. He told me that he wanted 
the variety of traveling through strange 
places; and very likely he did. What made 
you ask about it so abruptly?” 
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“Was I abrupt? I have been thinking of 
it all the evening, and so spoke out at the 
last rather suddenly, Isuppose. I wondered 
where he had gone, that was all. 

‘“‘T am told that there was considerable talk 
about him and my sister in New York while 
you were there; and she is in Washington 
for a week, so I was curious to know if he 
had gone South. Never mind. I am glad 
he is gone out West instead, though.” And 
he turned back to the piano. 

‘Why did not you go to Washington with 
Mr. Beldon and your sister, Hal?” 

‘‘O, Hugh wrote me about going, and 
Beulah sent me a regular shower of notes, 
pathetic and generous and severe by turns; 
but I fancy that Hugh doesn’t care much 
about having me with them; he thinks I’m 
a trifte ‘soft,’ I believe: but he is good and 
kind to me always—don’t for a moment 
imagine that he isn’t. And, too, I have 
some public engagements to fulfill; and to 
be honest, Frank, my sister and I are not in 
the least alike, and it distresses me to see 
how little she cares for anything but to be 
‘on the go,’ and to be admired, and—you 
know as well as I do what does not please 
me in her way. And since they have taken 
up this migratory sort of life, and left their 
house here open for me, I feel that it is bet- 
ter for me to remain here, for the present, at 
any rate; for I’m not growing stronger, and 
it is well to be near my doctor; and Boston 
is home to me, as no other city ever can be. 
Frank, tell me, is there trouble between Neil 
Barras and his wife?” 

He came and sat on the arm of my chair 
before he asked the question, and I, who 
would not for the world have added a care 
to the boy’s life, said laughingly: “Trouble 
between them? Ishould hopenot. Wasn't 
Mrs. Barras cheerful enough to-day to show 
you that she bore a light heart? Neil is er- 
ratic, and a bit selfish perhaps, and likes to 
run away occasionally and be as boyish as 
he knows how to be. That is all, my lad; 
as for anything going wrong between them, 
don’t think it.” 

He slid off the arm of the chair and went 
to the piano again. 
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‘*T didn’t know. Beulah has made trouble 
between man and wife before this, and I 
thought it might be— ‘That is what worries 
me in my sister, Frank. She ¢s my sister, 
and she is beautiful and witty, and men ad- 
mire her, and she acts as though they were 
made for her to use as playthings; and when 
she is tired of the amusement, she doesn’t 
seem to care whether she has broken them 
ornot. But it may be that she doves, away 
down deep in her soul.” 

And he began to sing these words of 
Heine’s, as his hands sought out a strain of 
music to suit the fanciful verses : 

‘*The Runenstein juts in the sea; 
_ [sit here with my dreams; 
The billows wander foamingly; 
Winds pipe, the sea-mew screams, 
**O, I have loved full many a lass, 
And many a worthy fellow; 


Where have they gone? the shrill winds pass, 
And wandering foams the billow.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


** Woe to the man who ventures a rebuke ! 
‘Twill but precipitate a situation 
Extremely disagreeable, but common 
To calculators when they count on woman.” 


I went away into the country to rest. 
The white stretches of snow-covered land 
sparkling under the rays of the sun, or ly- 
ing cold and desolate beneath the pale gray 
skies of storm-promising days; the roads, 
through the middle of which the sledges and 
sleighs had made a soiled yellow track in 
dirty contrast to the unmarred whiteness on 
either side of it; the few infrequent foot- 
travelers, who plodded slowly along the cen- 
ter of this beaten roadway ;—these things 
gave a new turn to thought and fancy. It 


‘was pleasant to go out among the leafless 


trees of the woods, and find here and there 
the darkness of the shapely evergreens, on 


the topmost broad, plume-like sprays of . 
which the snow was spread thick, yet lightly, - 


and when the warm noonday glare shone 
down upon these resinous masses of foliage, 
their spicy fragrance, loading the air it was 
a delight to breathe in, brought a vigorous 
impulse to body and spirit. It is like a 
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tonic to a dweller in cities, this country 
odor; even to pass around the stalls where 
the housed cattle stood leisurely chewing 
the cud and turning great eyes, apparently 
full of pathos and meditative, philosophic 
thought, had its peculiar interest. And to 
ride in the moonlit nights over the long 
reaches of the lonely roads, passing here and 
there a low, wide farmhouse with windows 
close and dark, save perhaps the one or two 
in the kitchen, where the family gathered 
near the fire that sent its light shining warm- 
ly through the unshaded panes out into 
the night. Or the wood-cutters’ huts, that 
would have had no brightness at all but for 
the logs that blazed and flickered merrily 
on the rough stone hearth. Ah, it was an 
untrammeled life, indeed! I liked to pull 
up my horse before one of these rude shan- 
ties, and go in for a few minutes to warm 
myself and to chat with the hospitable in- 
mates, who could not talk of books and 
scientific research, but had ideas of their 
own about men and things, and took a 
stranger into the privacy of their not always 
crude opinions, and would argue strongly 
on the side of what they judged right and in 
order. ‘They were not slow, either, to some- 
times unclose that more retired door to the 
story of their lives, the petty histories of 
their boys and girls, and to spread out the 
plans for the future of these growing men 
and women, while offering the flattering 
compliment of asking what this unknown 
caller would do with John, who was always 
reading everything he could get hold of in 
the shape of books; or with Martha—they 
generally called it ‘* Marthy”—who wanted 
to go down to the city and learn dress-mak- 
ing. 

Afterward, warmed and rested, what ex- 
hilaration in driving briskly back to my quar- 
ters, where I Would roll into bed and sleep 
without waking through to breakfast-time. 
But such a vacation could last for a few 
days only, and then city life had to be taken 
up again with all its constrained convention- 
alities. 

When Neil came home, he gave a large 
party—a brilliant affair, from which I made it 
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convenient to be absent. I found it better 
to stay away a good deal from that house 
now; there was too much going on in the 
hearts that it held, and in mine becayse of 
those hearts. But I went over to call a few 
nights after the party, and while I was there 
a telegram came for Neil. With a light 
apology he opened the envelope and read 
the slip of paper. Madge watched him 
closely while he read, and I sat watching 
her; she sat very still, and left the sentence 
half-finished on her lips. Neil said, as he 
walked to the door: 

“T have a telegram that calls me to New 
York, and must take the late train. I will 
run up now to change my clothes and see 
about having my valise packed. I shall be 
in Boston again day after to-morrow, wife” ; 
and he went up-stairs. 

Madge looked after him, and then turned 
and looked at me. We neither of us said 
anything for a time, and then I began speak- 
ing of some indifferent subject, and talked 
on, giving her +a chance for thought: and 
composure. ‘That she was paying no atten- 
tion to my pointless gossip she showed plain- 
ly enough when Neil’s footsteps sounded on 
the oak stairs, for she got up and went out 
into the small reception-room from which 
the staircase ran up, and I could not help 
hearing what followed. 

‘Neil, is Mrs. Beldon in New York?” 

“Mrs. Beldon? How should I know? I 
heard that she was in Washington or Phila- 
delphia a week or two ago. Why?” 

“Because I théught that the telegram was 
from her. Will you show it to me?” 

“T cannot; I have burned it up. What 
made you think of that? Why-should Mrs. 
Beldon telegraph to me?” 

“That was what I wanted to know. You 
are my husband, and—O forgive me, Neil; 
but Iam so unhappy! You are so changed, 
so unlike your old loving self; and for my 
sake, if for no other reason, you might—you 
ought to set my fears at rest and make me 
happier. Who sent that telegram? will you 
tell me?” 

“Tt was of no importance, Madge—nothing 
but in regard to some foolish speculations of 
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mine.” And then his voice grew loud and 
angry. “You talk like a fool about Mrs. 
Beldon—like a fool, I say., It was bad 


enough to be nagged and worried about the 
woman by a friend: it is outrageous for my 
wife to keep it up so. For heaven’s sake, 
drop the subject. That you are my wife 
ought to satisfy you, and I have tried always 
to be as good a husband as I knew how to 
be. Don’t let me hear any more about this 
woman.” And he came into the parlor. 

“Some of the land speculations that I 
went into when we were in New York have 
gone wrong, Frank. Stay as long as you 
can with Madge, will you? and come over 
to-morrow to see her. I shall be back the 
next day. You see, I am not taking very 
heavy luggage,” and he held up a small trav- 
eling-bag in front of me. His wife came 
back into the room, and sat down quietly, 
with a pale, set face. Neil went out again, 
and when he came in with his long traveling- 
coat and fur cap on, and the bag slung from 
his shoulder, he went up to Madge, and put- 
ting a hand on either side of her face, kissed 
her twice, and then held his hand out to me. 
I bade him good by, and he said: ‘“‘Come to 
the outside door with me, will you?” and 
keeping hold of my hand drew me after him; 
but he turned as we reached the fortiére 
covering the wide parlor doorway, and kissed 
his gloved hand to his wife, then, dropping 
my hand, went back and kissed her on the 
lips. 

In the vestibule he said to me: ‘“‘ Madge 
is doubting and suspicious; she is making 
herself miserable, and doing something worse 
forme. ‘Talk to her—say anything; but let 
her have a cheerful face when I come home.” 

A pleasant task to set a friend, surely. 
I had made up my mind before to never act 
again as a means of mediation between man 
and wife, and did not intend to break my 
resolution. If,one or the other had any 
confidence to bestow upon me, well and 
good; I would do what I could in the way 
of receiving and holding it, but I would bear 
no messages back and forth, and volunteer 
no further advice. 

I had scarcely seated myself in the parlor 
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‘when Harry Ascot came in. Madge gave 
him acordial greeting, but he turned at once 
to me. 

‘*Mrs. Norton said you were here, Frank. 
I have just had a telegram from Beulah, say- 
ing that Hugh is dead. He died suddenly 
in New York.” 

**Q God!” burst from Madge’s lips, and 
she rose hastily, and with one hand pressed 
to her heart, went out of the room. 

“What is the matter?” asked Harry; and 
I told him the truth. 

“Matter enough! Neil had a telegram 
an hour ago that he said was about some 
land speculations, and he has just started for 
the late train to New York. Mrs. Barras 
did not believe what he said concerning the 
contents of the telegram, I think; and now 
she is probably sure, as I am, that he lied. 
That is the matter.” 

The boy impetuously threw himself face 
downward on the floor, and commenced to 
sob. I tried to raise him, and Madge en- 
tered the room. She went to Harry, and 
puttmg her arms about his neck turned his 
face toward her and kissed him. He was 
nothing but a boy to us all, and I think 
she wanted to show him that, whatever cause 
she might have for disliking Mrs. Beldon, 
there was nothing but kindness in her heart 
toward him. 

But he cried passionately: “Don’t! don’t! 
I am so wretched. Is it not enough to bea 
sick, weak creature? Must I have other’s 
cares and troubles to bear that I never 
brought upon myself?” He coughed, and 
put his handkerchief quickly to his mouth, 
and taking it away glanced at it and said, 
“Took!” as he held the delicate linen out 
to us. It was stained with blood, the color 
of which showed that it was not the first that 
had come from his lungs. ‘Then Madge 
proved the sweetness of her disposition, for 
seeming to forget herself, she hung with the 
most anxious solicitude over the sofa to 
which we removed Harry, and sought by 
every means in her power to render him at 
ease and cheerful. At length he laughed 
at her distress, and told her that this was 


but a trifling sample of what had previously | 
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happened of a similar nature: that his 
medical advisers had pronounced the dis- 
ease so deep-rooted as to be incurable; and 
that he had gradually grown accustomed to 
the idea of having Death hold him by the 
hand, ready.to lead him away at any mo- 
ment. ‘‘Indeed,” he said, “I am rather 
pleased than troubled by the knowledge; for 
it is likely that a sudden emotion of any 
kind may bring me directly to the end; and 
as happy emotions rarely come to me, it 
will be a relief to go out of life as the climax 
of a stupendous shock of grief, or some oth- 
er calamitous occurrence.” 

“But you wanted to go to New York, did 
you not?” asked Madge. 

He shuddered a little. ‘“‘No, no; my 
presence or absence could make no differ- 
ence. Hugh will be brought to Boston, of 
course, and— We will not talk of it any 
more. ‘There is nothing for me to do, and 
Death is so familiar a companion of mine 
that he does not now seem sorrowful to me 
in any aspect he chooses to put on.” 

Not long after this I took the boy to my 
own home, and lay awake half of the night 
looking at the face of the talented piece of 
humanity by my side. The dim light, that 
was of itself almost a darkness, showed to 
its fullest extent the spirituality of the ex- 
pression around the mouth and the deep-set 
eyes. Here was a flesh-and-blood creature 
whose genius was so divine in its origin that 
the bodily frame-work acted like a fragile 
shade cast over a flame, and which might 
serve indeed to keep for a time the burning 
flare from being blown out by the winds that 
whirled around it, but whose frail substance 
must at last be consumed by the restless, 
ineffable intensity of the strange sprite it 
shrouded. 

He slept soundly through the long night, 
and woke refreshed, and ready to talk of 
himself and his plans. He thought that it 
would be well for him to go to Europe early 
in the coming spring, and said that he should 
lay the project before his sister as soon as 
practicable: not because her consent or ad- 
vice was necessary, but he hoped that she 
might suggest going with him. “For you 
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know”—and he smiled might 
be the last good I could do Beulah; and it 
would be a good to her to take her out of 
this country until the present state of affairs 
is changed. Besides, we are neither of us 
strangers in Europe, and I.have an egotisti- 
cal desire to repeat my old successes in that 
foreign land once again before I leave this 
world forever.” 

What could I say to this? The generous 
soul placed first the help that his going might 
be to Mrs. Beldon and to Neil and his wife; 
while the love for his art and the unquench- 
able ambition fought fiercely with the disease 
that was so strong and so unconquerable. 

Every punctilious point of formal etiquette 
was observed in the laying away of what re- 
mained of Hugh Beldon; and the beautiful 
widow, to whom every dollar of his hard- 
earned fortune was left, stayed quietly and 
closely in her home, the outside world kind- 
ly imagining her to be prostrated by the 
lightning-like blow that had struck her life. 

It was one of the first days in March when 
a letter came to me from Harry. 

**We sail for Europe on the fifteenth of this month, 
how long to be gone I cannot say, but for at least 
six months. It will be better for us both. We are 
each alone but for the other, and perhaps I have not 
been so dutiful a brother to Beulah as I ought to have 
been—as I should have been but for my foolish and 
finical distaste for mixing myself up with her social 
career. She listens to my advice and accepts it, and 
we Start, as I have told you, in less than a couple of 
weeks. I cannot ask you to go with us, but shall be 
glad if you can meet me in New York, where we 
shall be for two days before the steamer sails. I 
should like to have yours the last hand that clasps 
mine before leaving America; for you must realize 
that it is deubtful if I ever return.” 

Neil had come back, as he said he would, 
in two days, but he came on the train that 
brought Mrs. Beldon. I did not see him 
until he came in upon me one day, bringing 
with him the cheer and breeziness of the 
windy summer morning. 

We talked only of matters that had no 
direct personal bearing, and each sought to 
circle widely around whatever might touch 
upon his weakness and my pain. 

Harry and his sister came to New York 
the afternoon of the same day that I arrived 
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there; and as I was on my way down to’ 
dinner we met in the same corridor where 
Mrs. Beldon had come upon me as I stood 
talking with Adam Jaquith a few months 
previous. I did not expect the lady to ad- 
dress me after our last parting; but she ex- 
tended her hand cordially, and said some 
kind words about my attachment to her 
brother, speaking with as much ease and 
warmth as she could have done if no differ- 
ence of feeling had ever been acknowledged 
between us. Her black dress cast no shad- 
ow across her beauty, and the same subtle 
odor of violets, that seemed a part of her 
clothing, floated around her. She very 
graciously asked me to share their table with 
them, and as I hesitated, Harry’s urgent 
voice took up the request; and my love for 
the boy who was going away from me over- 
came the momentary reluctance to be near 
his sister. 

It was the next day that, as I sat talking 
to Harry, a man came into the little parlor 
we had congratulated ourselves on keeping 
strangers out of. I glanced up, and saw” 
that it was Neil Barras. He started to cross 
the room, but before he had reached us 
Harry jumped up, and pointing his finger 
straight at the advancing figure, said hotly: 

“What have yeu come here for? Do you 
mean to bring all the discredit you can upon 
my sister? have you ze honor, xo manliness, 
at all? / am her protector now—at least, the 
guardian of her good name; and I command 
you to go and leave us in peace. Go! be- 
fore I say to you what my tongue is burning 
to say. Go back to your wife, and do not 
try to spoil the reputation of this foolish 
woman, who has not herself the courage to 
bid you begone.” 

“She is your sister!” 
without looking up. 

“She zs my sister, but if she were not, 
and as she is, do you know how I should re- 
gard her? No? then I will tell you that I 
account such a woman worse than the thing 
we call a woman and shrink from in the 
streets. My sister is pure in a sense, but she 
is guilty. She saw in you, not a man witha 
grand souland vast mental scopeand strength, 
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but the sort of a creature which delights to 
hover on the brink of a danger, with neither 
the power to draw back from it nor the 
courage to leap boldly into the abyss beneath. 
She drew you on, inch by inch. OQ, trust 
me; I know well how she went to work. And 
when she had brought you to the limit she 
had set, she held you there—you, a strong 
and understanding man; she held you and 
played with you as a child plays with its 
toy. She made you suffer, and enjoyed see- 
ing you shrink and quiver. She made you 
smile with joy, and passed hours in planning 
how she could best annoy you, Is it strange 
she forgot the wife to whom you are bound, 
when you yourself shut out all thought of 
her? And you say now that she is my sis- 
ter. You are right, and I never felt the re- 
lationship so truly as at this instant; because 
she is my sister, I can tell you what I am 
telling you; for I have sworn that I will 
never again suffer for her sins.” 

“But I am more guilty than she perhaps,” 
said Neil; “and yet I love her. How cana 
man love a woman as I love her and not let 
the flame devour him?” | 

‘““ How? how?—look at me! You do not 
know that in a way I have sinned, even as 
you have done, for I love your wife. Yes, 
look at me with that frown of anger, and 
clench your hand; I like to see you do it. 
I love your wife. Do you feel a desire 
to strike me for the words? What if I 
do love her? Never by look or word 
have I insulted her by letting her know of 
my love; and here, for the first time, and 
to you, I tell it. Do you see that I am 
changed, that my cough increases, my face 
grows thin and pale, that I am dying of this 
love? Yet you, who with one blow of your 
fist could crush out this feeble life of mine 
in an instant, ask how a man can love a 
woman and not let the flame devour him. 
It is devouring me; but, thank God! I feel 
more as if I were being burnt at the stake 
a martyr than that I am enduring pun- 
ishment, for a crime against nature and 
virtue. 

“You are angry; I never had this look 
from you before; and I tell you again that I 
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like to see you angry. I like to stand as I 
do now, a weak and sick man whom you 
would be ashamed to strike, and know that 
you are wishing in your heart you could 
blot me out of existence as you would a 
caterpillar or any other thing that was offens- 
ive to you. O, man, man! how I envied 
you your strength and. glorious manhood 
when I first saw you; and now I feel that 
in all my weakness I am a stronger man than 
you, for my moral strength is greater than 
your physical power. I enjoy, I say, seeing 
you writhe and grow pale; I have no pity 
for you, and I despise you.” 

He sank back on the sofa exhausted, and 
Neil, still with his hands clenched and a 
stern frown on his forehead, walked back 
and forth across the room; then he came 
again and stood before us. 

“To you know, you peevish boy, that I 
could find it in me to strike you to the 
ground? ‘That in spite of the love I have 
had for you, I could kill you as you lie 
there?” 

“Why?”—Harry was on his ‘eet again— 
“why? Because I have dared to love the 
woman you promised at the altar to love and 
to protect, and whom you have so shameful- 
ly degraded by turning away from her? I, 
who am but a boy with a few weeks, perhaps 
days only, of life before him? ‘Tell me this, 
for God’s sake, tell me, Neil Barras, do you 
love your wife?” 

Neil stood silent, his face relaxed, his gaze 
lowered, his head drooped. 

“No, I do not love her,” he said; “she ts 
a sweet, true little woman, but I do not love 
her.” 3 

“Then ten thousand shames upon you—” 

‘Harry, stop!” I cried, “‘come away with 
me; this is too much for you, and can do us 
no good in any way. Neil, I have loved 
you well; well enough to forgive any pain 
you might have caused me personally, be- 
cause I respected and believed in you. You 
have killed the respect and the belief, and I 
wish that I might never see your face again. 
Yet O, if I could serve you, if I could bring 
back to you your old true spirit, I would 
give all that I am or hope to be—all, all— 
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fame, love, life itself. But this is vain. 
Good by.” 

He crossed the room with two great strides 
as I turned to go out of the door, and held 
his hand toward me. ‘Frank, Frank, do 
not go so; do not you leave me! I am suf- 
fering, but I cannot help it; do not leave me. 
If you are my friend, as you have always 
been, stay by me now when I need you 
most.” 

‘*Put down your hand, I cannot touch it. 
You may need a friend: your wife will need 
one too; I could not be a friend for both 
to lean on; and if she needs me, I shall go 
to her. As for you, an insane asylum is the 
fittest place you can seek, for surely your in- 
tellect is weakened.” 

And as I closed the door I left him, his 
hand still outstretched, and he a cold, mo- 
tionless figure in the center of the room. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. 
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He came into the office of the hotel where 
I sat reading a newspaper that afternoon; 
he was dressed for traveling, and going up 
to the desk asked for his bill, and having set- 
tled it, turned, passing close to me, half 
stopped, as if with intention of speaking, 
and then went out, down the steps, and 
along the street. I watched him sorrowfully, 
for he had been my friend; and one can 
never spare a single name from that precious 
list engraven on the heart. And so with 
tears in my eyes, and a prayer for his future 
good, I watched him go away from me. 

After all, 1 was not the last one to bid 
Harry farewell; for as I came off the steamer, 
Jaquith went by me with a basket of flowers 
in his hand, and he stood talking with Mrs. 
Beldon until ordered ashore. And after he 
and I together had seen the great vessel sail 
off, we walked in silence up the street. 
James Berry Bensel. 
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EVENING. 


THE bell sweet tolled the vesper hour, 
The yellow turned to blue, 

The night unfolded like a flower, 
And dripped its starry dew ; 

The clouds that lately draped the west 
Went down in sunset seas, 

And all was peaceful as the light 
That glimmered through the trees. 


As gleamed the silver drops of dew 
Upon the moonlit meads, 

She sat and told them, as a nun 
Might tell her amber beads; 

While I, unmindful of the charms 
Of silver air or skies, 

Sat calmly ‘neath a holier gleam— 
The starlight of her eyes. 


Why should I watch the distant stars ? 
They shone o’er all the earth, 

O’er scenes of sadness and unrest, 
O’er times of joy and murth; 
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O’er cot and palace, hut and hall, 
O’er distant land and sea— 

Two stars shone in my firmament, 
And shone alone for me. 


But O, that stars should ever fade, 
That I should sit alone, 

And she lie ’neath the quiet grass 
With lips as cold as stone; 

Dark will my sky forever be, 

_ And life one long regret, 

For O, the stars that shone for me 


Forevermore have set. 
: Clarence T; Urmy. 
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THE day flies out on golden wing, 
And fluttering in the west 
The burnished feathers fill the air 
And flake the mountain crest; 
While far the down flies o’er the hill ; 
And flecks the steeple vane, ( 
And trickling through the locust trees 
Goes wandering down the lane. 


To south the valley downward runs 
To meet the white-specked bay; 
To north the meadows calmly stretch— 
Helena far away; 
Across the vale lie dim-lined hills, 
The river at their feet, 
And Tulocay, embroidered round 
With fields of yellow wheat. ) 


Behind the hills the low-down sun 
Gives back one parting look; 

And nature, weary of the day, 
Closes the landscape book. 

O, never will earth’s eyelids ope 
Where fairer scenes arise, 

The counterpart but smiles beyond 


The walls of Paradise. | 
Clarence T: Urmy. 
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ONE can at least dimly perceive what is the point 
of view of the aristocracy of England when they 
look upon authorship as a little beneath their dignity. 
They felt it to be so even as far back as Shakspere’s 
day; when a poet might circulate his **sugared 
sonnets’ among his ‘‘ private friends,” but should 
not condescend to publish them. Do we not al- 
ready begin to share that feeling, to a certain incipi- 
ent extent, in this country? Do we not some of us 
shrink from the thought of the average publisher, 
with his puffs sent round to the newspapers, and his 
dreadful ‘‘ notices of the press”? Will not the time 
comé, with us as with the old country, when there will 
be a kind of aristocratic pride that will make men 
shrink from authorship, or only enter it beneath a 
mask? For the truth is—what is the good of dis- 
guising it ?—that many of the writers of the day, 
and of those, too, who have the ear of the public, 
are hopelessly vulgar. We do not mean what we 
do not mean, either. It is not so much any positive 
quality in them, as the lack of in-bred refinement, 
dignity, nobleness of intention. They may see 
things sharply enough, and recount their observa- 
tions smartly, but what is the point of view from 
which they look? The black beetle may see the 
stone by the fence very well, but he sees the under 
side all the time. The same thing is happening to 
literature that has wofully happened to politics long 
ago: it is being vulgarized. There is a tremendous 
civil service reform needed in both region$’—the 
access of gentlemen, and the removal of the cad. 
We are coming to need our Matthew Arnold on this 
side, quite as much as he is needed at home. Of 
course he would be misunderstood here, as he is there, 
to be prescribing rose-water and parmacetti; but 
some of us understand that the claim for culture and 
gentlemanliness is throughout abundantly robust and 
manly. 

This train of thought has sprung from Longfellow’s 
poem, Afichael Angelo, lately published in the At- 
lantic Monthly.” Here from beginning to end is a 
noble poem. We are moving among august figures, 
ina serene and upper air. What grander function 
has a work of art than this, first of all, of throwing 
round us a certain mood—of ennobling our point of 
view, of giving us pure and austere eyes to see with, 
as well as a noble vision to see? You may analyze 
this operation as you please: you may say it is the 
chosen vocabulary, or the stately rhythm of the 
verse, or the happy hit upon a subject, or so forth. 
We say it is rather the man himself, the poet, who 
through this art—the finest art decause it has this 
power—is enabled to breathe Azs own sfirtt upon us, 
first of all, and afterward to show us the vision he 
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beholds. From beginning to end of this poet’s 
career such has been his effect upon the world, 
While so many of our writers have been diligently 
vulgarizing human life, he has ennobled it. Could 
we not afford to exchange all our bragging ‘*‘ mate- 
rial progress,” all the smartness of our ‘* statesmen,” 
all the muddy depths of our profoundest poets, and 
all the slimy iridescence of our shallowest ones, if 
somehow there might be imparted to our people 
through its literature this dignity and purity, this 
loftiness of view and of intention, which breathes 
from Michael Angelo? 

The wholly satisfactory thing, it seems to us, has 
not yet been said about Longfellow and his work. 
Is there any one of our poets, ancient or modern, 
who could more fitly than he enter these very scenes 
which he portrays in this poem, and talk face to face 
with those mighty spirits? It is no matter, perhaps, 
what we say now about him—the quality of his work 
and its effect will not be changed by our words; but 
one cannot but feel that the time will come when 
there will be a somewhat different estimate from the 
newspaper one now accepted as a finality. 


We shall have to agree before long upon a more 
precise definition of the sectional term West.” 
The resident on the Atlantic seaboard designates the 
whole region beyond the Alleghanies as ‘‘ out West.” 
The denizen of Cincinnati or Chicago moves that 
indefinite region to the farther side of the Missouri, 
with a mental reservation that it is bounded by the 
Rocky Mountains. When it comes to speaking of our 
State, it is then the ‘‘extreme West,” or the ‘‘ Pacific 
slope.” There is yet a tantalizing vagueness in the 
matter which ought to be cleared up. How hopeless 
the case is, however, is painfully apparent from the 
confusion of mind of Mr. Henry James, Jr. In his 
recent story—‘‘ The Siege of London ”—the heroine 
hails from San Diego, and the writer constantly 
speaks of her as from the Southwest. Moreover, the 
lady is residing in San Diego with her husband, 
whose occupation is that of editor of the ‘* Dacotah 
Herald”; and a particular friend of hers, another of 
the characters in the story, rides over from New 
Mexico two or three times a week to spend the 
evening with her. We should not, perhaps, exact 
from a novelist the unities of time and space too 
strictly, and especially not from Mr. James, who 
can hardly be expected to have very clear notions of 
the geography of a country so remote from London 
and Paris as California. 


It is an old story, that every great poet or original 
literary genius, of whatever kind, has supplied, first 
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and last, about as much lucrative employment as a 
factory. Not to speak of the paper-making and 
type-casting, the printing and binding and circula- 
ting of the successive editions of his own works, 
there are to be considered the generations of other 
writers inspired by him, and the artists that illus- 
trate him, and the mechanical work of produc- 
ing and distributing their work also, Literary 
criticism, historical essay, biography, eulogistic verse, 
magazine articles descriptive of the poet’s birth- 
place and study-chair—all gather about him, far out- 
weighing in mass the originak text. Some one well 
informed both in the history of Shakspere criticism 
and in the mechanical and commercial processes of 
book-making and selling should get up the statistics 
on the subject. We should find a quantity of em- 
ployment supplied to artisans and artists, literati 
and draymen, such as would stagger our friends who 
clamor for an overpoweringly industrial education, and 
enlarge on the superior commercial value to the state 
of the mechanical element compared with the literary. 


THE influence of science, through its practical ap- 
plications, on the occupations of mankind is, of course, 
enormous; but the literature of scientific or other 
scholarly research has not had that radiating intlu- 
ence, that vigor to create large auxiliary literatures, 
that pure literature has, It is, however, now  be- 
ginning to produce one. As the group of leading 
scholars in each line get deeper into the particular 
subject they are mining at, there begins to be em- 
ployment for an auxiliary corps to go back and forth 
between the explorer and the ‘‘general reader,” 
carrying results. On the whole, this is a good and 
a needed industry. It is true that no good is done 
by discouraging the habit of going to original author- 
ities, and setting everybody to swallowing weak dilu- 
tions of scholarly authors, instead of the good strong 
substance itself. Partitularly in rehashing knowl- 
edge for children are we in danger of guarding their 
brains too tenderly against much exercise. But there 
will always be a majority, both of children and grown 
people, who must get their knowledge in easy books, 
or not at all. Some few of the greateat authorities 
on given subjects write popular compendia of their 
own researches, or even text-books; the text-books 
in the classical languages are notably of this sort, 
and it is an important cause of a certain intelligent 
habit of study developed from the outset by the 
classical training in our schools. But the classics 
are exceptionally (though not quite exclusively) fa- 
vored in having eminent ability bestowed on the most 
elementary text-books; as a general thing, no man 
who is pushing deeper the limits of the world’s 
knowledge on any subject is going to spend his 
time in explaining to children and the rest of the 
unlearned the knowledge already gained. Nor 
would it always be an advantage that he. should. 
Especially in the text-book matter, there is much 
special fitness required, which might or might not 
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be possessed by the great scientist, philologist, or 
historian. Moreover, there is much of a class of spe- 
cial research going on of which educated people desire 
to keep generally informed, but which it is simply im- 
possible for them to follow in the records of the 
specialists, nor would it be anything but a waste of 
time to doso. Such readers are thankful enough for 
a really trustworthy summary of the main points that 
they wish to know. 

There is, however, no such body of. excellent 
popular rendering of modern scholarship as one 
vaguely supposes, knowing how largely the rank and 
file of the literary profession is engaged in this sort 
of thing. That excellent and intelligent, but not 
profoundly learned, person, ‘‘ the general reader,” 
goes with easy assurance to his friend, the professor, 
to ask for the best simple treatise on this or that, and 
discovers to his amazement that there is nothing for 
it but to let the subject alone, or go direct to the for- 
midable ‘*best authority.”” And, lest by any chance 
his knowledge should become increased, the small 
possibility of his summoning courage to attack this 
best authority is generally frustrated by his unfor- 
tunate encounter with some very entertaining, but, 
alas! very delusive, treatise on. the same subject. | 
Herein is the mischief of popular information: that 
it is so generally given from insufficient knowledge. 
Sometimes grotesque untruth is gravely put into cir- 
culation, as the venerable fallacy that the italicized 
words in King James’ Bible represent originals of 
whose exact meaning the translators were doubtful; or 
the appalling theory of an Ohio lecturer, quoted in the 
**Nation,” that the prehistoric monsters had left their 
fat in the shape of kerosene deposits. More often 
the book or article or lecture is merely inaccurate, 
misleading in minor points, showing that the author 
has not kept traék of the best and latest scholarship 
on his subject, does not discriminate well between 
what is sound and what is unsound authority—and has,’ 
in fact, merely scraped together more or less loosely 
such information as came handy, without its ever 
occurring to him that his task was one that required 
much study. In greater or less degree, this lack of 
scholarly spirit haunts popular writing; the publish- 
ing firms, the periodicals that ‘‘have never give in 
to it,” may be counted on few fingers. We have 
to read with a slight reserve of distrust the article 
that comes into our hands on the very subject we 
wanted to tind something about. We do not expect 
there will be any glaring errors; but we cannot tell 
which sentences contain the two or three untrust- 
worthinesses that will probably be in the article, and 
so we feel shy of the whole. 


PROBABLY the very best work that is done in the 
way of popular information is in the best children’s 
magazines, and in a set of children’s books more or 
less connected therewith. Probably the worst is in 
school text-books. It is curious enough to go into 
a school-room and tind the children undergoing 
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drill in grammar, or physiology, or history, from the 
point of view of twenty-five years ago, and often with 
statements even of facts as they were believed ten years 
ago. And this, not because school boards and teach- 
ers have clung to the obsolete books, but because 
the makers of the books (which will often be less than 
a year from the presses) had no idea where to look 
for the living and growing knowledge on their sub- 
ject. There is some stirring among the dry bones 
of text-books within a few years, that offers better 
promise for the future. 


THERE needs, for the work of popularizing the re- 
sults of scholarship, a class of writers who are not 
themselves of the class they would minister to—“‘gen- 
eral readers.” They should be habitual and appre- 
ciative readers of heavy books, should follow closely 
and comprehendingly the work of the eminent in- 
vestigators. There would thus be not merely a gain 
in the accuracy of facts, but a far greater one in 
the spirit of the books and their influence. Such 


books, that is, would not foster the spirit of self- 
satisfaction and shallow forwardness of judgment 
that are sensibly enough deprecated as the results of 
a thin layer of smattering information on all topjes: 
for they would unconsciously be permeated with a 
suggestion of the width and depth of the knowledge 
they were merely stepping-stones toward. It is the 
experience of the schools that a thoroughly good text- 
book leaves the pupil well aware of the elementary 
nature of its contents, and both curious and reverent 
toward the vast expanse of the subject beyond. It is 
rare, however, that any one becomes competent to 
write such books without becoming himself seized 
with the fascination of original research, and un- 
desirous of the secondary work. No one could wish 
to reduce the number of scholars or the quantity of 
original research; but for the sake of the unprotected 
victims of popular science and of the ordinary text- 
book, it is to be hoped that there will soon rise a 
large enough scholarly class to do both things. And 
indeed, the indications are good that there will. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Sacred Scriptures of the World.! 


FoR some little time disquieting rumors have 
haunted the press of a forth-coming ‘* Expurgated 
Bible,” as it was generally called. The impression 
seems to have been current that a dangerous and sub- 
the undermining plot was on foot against the Chris- 
tian religion. It is not, however, surprising — 
considering the magnifying effect of alvance circulars 

to tind the book that now comes to hand neither 
very dangerous nor very subtle. Indeed, but for the 
circulars and. the preface, it is probable that the in- 
teresting collection of selections would have been 
very well received. For that, in fact, is all that 
the **Sacred Scriptures of the World” turns out to 
be. Of the four hundred and six pages, two hundred 
and eighty-two are occupied by selections from the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, the rest 
by selections somewhat delusively headed, ‘‘ Persian 
Scriptures,” Egyptian Scriptures,” Hindu Scrip- 
tures,” ‘*Buddhist Scriptures,” ‘*Chinese Scrip- 


tures,” **Grecian Scriptures,” Roman Scriptures,’ 
**Arabian Scriptures.” Delusively, we say, for un- 
der these headings are quoted any writings whatever 
of a religious cast, Scriptures or not. To quote 
C.cero and Epictetus as Roman Scriptures, or Plato 
and Plutarch as Greek, is just as accurate as to 
quote 4 Kempis under the name of Christian Scrip- 
tures. Had the collection been entitled ** Religious 


! Sacred Scriptures of the World. Compiled, edited, 
and in part retranslated by Rev. Martin K. Schermer- 
horn. New York. G. P. Putman’s Sons. 


Writings of the World,” had the selections from He- 
brew and Christian Scriptures been confined-—as are 
those from the writings of other religions—to purely 
devotional and moral portions, one could but wel- 
come it as a great addition to the religious knowledge 
of many who would read it. The small group of 
scholarly works on comparative religion, and scholar- 
ly translations of sacred or devout writings, do not 
reach the general reader; and these extracts, if re- 
duced by the omissions we have suggested, would 
have reached him, with very desirable influence on 
his Christian liberality. His impression has always 
been that, with the exception perhaps of Socrates, 
the religious conceptions of all humanity save He- 
brews and Christians have always been of the crudest 
paganism, and the morality to correspond. But if 
the compiler wished to place in comparison the 
religions of the world, that the reader might see for 
himself how far all are to be respected, it would have 
been only fair to have included the cosmogonies and 
theogonies of all or of none. In fact, the great divorce 
between the popular religion and the religion of the 
wise, that characterized all faiths except the Hebrew 
and Christian, makes this sort of comparison exceed- 
ingly difficult. 

We have left untouched the points on which prob- 
ably discussion will most dwell, namely: Mr. Scher- 
merhorn’s use of his own translation instead of the 
authorized version of our Scriptures, and his intricate 
explanation of his position in his preface. It is, 
however, the most obvious thing in the world, that 
where the same word admits either of the rendering 
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homage,” or the rendering ‘‘ worship,” a Unitarian 
will translate it ‘‘homage,” and a Trinitarian ‘‘ wor- 
ship”; and neither is co be accused of unfairness, nor 
does the translation of either constitute the least ar- 
gument on the point at issue between them. In his 
preface, indeed, Mr. Schermerhorn gives us to under- 
stand that he is going to take the most startling liber- 
ties of translation, accommodating himself to our 
feeble deductive powers by translating every figurative 
word into what he himself conceives to be its impli- 
cation. He does not, however, do anything as 
absurd in the way of simplifying the original by 
translation as his preface would lead one to expect. 
As for the curious preface and table of contents, we 
shall only say that it presents the appearance of an 
effort alternately to convince the orthodox that there 
is nothing at all here to which they can object, rightly 
looked at, and to catch them unawares by an inno- 
cent-looking suggestion of profound, even revolution- 
ary, changes in their faith to be made by the ensuing 
pages. If we could afford the space for it, we 
could here quote various sentences that are simply 
droll. We content ourselves, however, by saying 
that the reader had better tear out the preface, write 
above the Hebrew and Christian translations, ‘* From 
a Unitarian point of view,” and then read the book, 
not over-suspiciously nor with unlimited confidence. 
It is no secret that the authorized versions are trans- 
lated from a Trinitarian point of view, adopting 
without uncandor or narrowness the orthodox render- 
ing in all cases of ambiguity, and the same privilege 


should certainly be accorded to other doctrinal’ 


standpoints; but to have any weight, or to deserve 
any, such a translation should be backed by an array 
of scholarship and reputation equal to that represent- 
ed by our authorized versions. 


A Mingled Yarn.! 


MANY will recognize the name of the author of 
this volume as that of an actor who for several years 
held a prominent position upon the stage of the Cal- 
ifornia Theater, and who, by reason of much good 
sense, geniality, and refinement, proved himself a 
pleasant companion, and gained many friends. In 
this new role of author, they will give him the plau- 
dits with which they were accustomed to greet him 
before the footlights, and will with friendly consid- 
eration take up the book and enjoy this to some 
new and to others renewed communien with him. 
It contains a pleasant narrative of a three weeks’ 
stay at Mazatlan, with an account of that city and its 
people; an address upon iron and its relation to civ- 
ilization, which was delivered at the annual opening 
of the Mechanics’ Fair in San Francisco in 1876; 
with what he has entitled ‘* Bubbles from Bohemia” 
and ‘* Tritles light as Air.” In the former his fel- 
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lows of the Bohemian Club of this city will be 
pleased to read a paper which they have heard from 
the author, upon Shakspere; memorial papers upon 
Edwin Adams, a favorite actor, James Hamilton, 
an esteemed artist, and Joseph Maguire, a warm- 
hearted singer; and his address at the midsummer 
High Jinks in the redwoods of Marin County, in 
1878. The latter are made up of a narrative of two 
balloon voyages, a letter written in Australia in de- 
fense of the stage, and memorials of Agassiz, Harry 
Larkyns, and William Barry. 

In a prefatory note the author would disarm hos- 
tile criticism by laying upon his friends all blame, 
if it should appear that he has imprudently made 
this publication; because it was in sole obedience to 
their wishes. We have it not in our hearts to do 
other than respect his modesty; and therefore, as we 
close the volume, we renew the expression of appro- 
bation which it was our wont to utter with our 
hands as the curtain fell and shut the actor from 
our sight. | 
Recent Fiction. 

Mr. Black’s last novel, Shandon Aells,2 probably 
hits as exactly the point of neither lessening nor in- 
creasing its author’s reputation as a book could do. 
There is indeed some disappointment in finding out 
that a new book from an author who has done as 
much excellent work as Mr. Black is not an advance, 
for the reader likes to believe that any good book is 
only an earnest of much better to come. 

It would really seem as if Mr. Black is now re- 
solved not to quit the playful tone and happy endings 
that the public seems to demand from him; and it is 
a style that gets monotonous, As if himself aware 
of this, he takes pains—more than perhaps any other 
novelist-——to introduce into each novel a totally dif- 
ferent phase of human life, distinguished by as many 
idiosyneracies as possible. This time it is literary 
life in London; and it is made as modern as may be 
by the scientific work among the poor, the various 
kinds of newspaper men and work touched upon, 
the artistic talk on current subjects, and so on. It 
might be said to deal with almost exactly the same 
side in London life that ‘*A Modern Instance” 
deals with in Boston life. Inthe one point, therefore, 
of the occupations, acquaintances, and surroundings 
of the hero, there is room for interesting comparison 
between the two novels; but in no other respect 
would any comparison be pertinent. The characters 
are fresh, and no repetitions of any previous ones of 
the same author; Fitzgerald is a winning fellow, and 
both his ladies—the false and the true—are lovable, 
and abundantly justify his taste; the minor charac- 
ters, especially Hilton Clark and John Ross, are 
even better than the major ones; the narrative does 
not flag, and the conversation is much of it excellent; 
and yet Shandon ells is a little thin and a little 

2 Shandon Bells. By William Black. New York: 
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wearisome. The reader objects to the playfulness of 
manner which was rather an attraction at first; but 
now that it has appeared in book after book, one 
begins to feel that he is being addressed like a child. 
The excess of good fortune and happiness all around 
that comes showering down in the later part of the 
story makes it seem all the more like a story told to 
a child. We cannot escape an impression that if 
Mr. Black would write something in solid earnest, 
and without reference to his reader’s tastes, he would 
write much better. than this. Yet if his own work 
had not done so much to raise our standard of judg- 
ment, Shandon Bells would have to rank very high 
among contemporary novels. 

No reviewer will be able to criticise Julian Haw- 
thorne’s Dust! without mentioning Thackeray. It is 
unfortunate for the author that it should be so; for 
the reviewer can but say that the best things in his 
book are the parts that sound like Thackeray. Yet 
this likeness is something better than a good echo: it is 
more like a degree of the same sort of ability. It is in 
mapping out his people and their surroundings, and 
in giving us a vivid sense of the characteristic tone 
of society at the date —the early part of the present 
century—that he is thus simple and strong; in the 
working out, his characters all lose life and sink into 
stock types; while the plot is ordinary and sensa- 
tional —almost absurdly sensational in several points, 
such as the more than sentimental self-sacrifice of 
Charles Grantley, the second sight of the heroine, 
the unnecessary murder, the suicide of Perdita. In 
general, about everything in the book that is merely 
sketched is strong; everything that is elaborated is 
commonplace. 

Stories of the Civil War are becoming rather old- 
fashioned now; but as long as participants in those 
campaigns are living, their stories of field and camp 
and hospital will be capable of a vigor and truthful- 
ness that will make us like to read them. Zhe Red 
Acorn® deals with certain members of a division 
whose badge was a red acorn. The author evidently 
writes from personal experience in describing army 
life, and. this imparts to his story a pleasant air of real- 
ity. Moreover, the frankness with which he starts in 
with an admitted coward and shirk for hero is refresh- 
ing; the more, as he does not at all depart from nature 
in describing a good character, spoiled by ease, and 
redeemed by the real work and danger of a campaign. 
He cannot resist, however, some dime-novel touches 
in the bush-whacking episodes; and the heroine, 
whose hospital experiences sound very candid and 
real, has to come in for a bit of sensational action at 
the last, as a spy on a splendid horse. 

Tim and Tip® is in most respects a pleasant little 
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children’s story; but it is much to be desired that 
writers of children’s books would unanimously and 
forever abjure the brutal master, guardian, or so 
forth, keeping such dark aspects of life for the peru- 
sal of grown people, who can do something about it. 
When the brutal part is once fairly over, the adven- 
tures of the boy and dog are amusing and child- 
like. 

My Trivial Life and Misfortunes* has attracted 
some little attention, and it is entitled so to do, for 
there is much ability in it. It is like one sort of old- 
fashioned novef—leisurely satirical, with a good deal 
of caricature/ possessed of no plot but plenty of 
narrative, and frankly ‘‘intense.” The caricature 
jars on our modern taste for truthfulness and justice; 
associations for befriending indigent dogs or en- 
couraging black silk skirts in Turkish harems can 
no longer be introduced as ridicule of the evangeli- 
cal party with any effect but that of flippancy; and 
a state of moral feeling in English society of rank, 
such that nubody loses caste by running away with 
any one else’s husband or wife, does not tally with 
our ideas as derived from other sources. Moreover, 
as the plan of the story is ingeniously and aggravate 
edly cruel, it is not a pleasant book to have read. 

No recent American novel has been more lauded 
than Aut Yet a Woman, and by critical admirers, 
It certainly does excite surprise and admiration to 
see an author of one nationality able to catch so 
perfectly the literary spirit of another, that no one 
could dream this novel was anything but a transla- 
tion from a French story of the pure and serene 
school. It is said to be a first novel, which makes 
its perfection of style the more remarkable. We do 
not note a crudity or mannerism in it. Nor has it 
any extravagancy nor lapse of taste in characters—-on 
the contrary, they are very agreeable people—nor in 
story. lHlowever, a book has not necessarily all the 
virtues because it has none of the vices, and about this 
one there is certainly nothing either great or original. 
Even its remarkable reproduction of the virtues of 
a foreign literary school is not so significant an in- 
dication for American literature, since scene and 
characters are all French; a man who could transfer 
to American subjects this same handling would 
indeed have taken a new departure. 


Miscellaneous. 


AN intelligent and suggestive study in literary his- 
tory is T. S. Perry's English Literature in the Eigh- 
teenth Century.® It is a little anomalous in charac- 
ter, being neither a historical manual of the period 
nor a purely critical survey: it is made up from a 
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course of lectures, whose general intention was to 
expound the evolution of the characteristic literature 
of the period. The intelligence and value of the 
author’s views, his good critical judgment, the tact 
with which he has made interesting what might so 
easily have been dull, are marred only by a certain 
rambling that makes the reading exact far more 
effort than it ought. Subject from subject and sen- 
tence from sentence follow clearly and pleasantly; 
but due sequence of paragraphs is a more difficult 
attainment in style, and one finds in the book in 
question many paragraphs whose relevance to that 
which immediately precedes and follows them is 
confusingly obscure. Four years ago a notice- 
able anonymous translation appeared of the three 
most distinctly Socratic of Plato’s writings—the 
Apology, Crito, and Phzdo. Both by the selection 
of these the most simple and personal parts of Plato, 
and by the readable English style, the translation 
has been made with express reference to that class 
of readers who do not read Greek, and even in 
English are not sufficiently in the habit of heavy 
reading to pick out from the mass of Platonic specu- 
lation in Jowett’s version these kernels of profound 
and universal human interest. But the expensive 
edition in which it first appeared made it inaccessi- 
ble to many of the class it was most adapted to—a 
fault now happily remedied by a cheaply bound 
though well-printed edition.! The English of the 
version is excellent, and yet follows the Greek close- 
ly enough for the general reader; departing from it 
chiefly by rearrangement of sentence and clause, to 
make the argument clearer. This improvement in 
clearness upon Plato’s style is the only superiority we 
find in the present version over Jowett’s; it is equal 
to Jowett’s in dignity, somewhat inferior in_ vigor, 
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and, on the whole, just about as good a translation; 
while the advantage of its limited contents makes it 
afar better one for the general reader. Prof. Good- 
win’s introduction is a valuable addition. It is said 
that Miss Ellen Mason is the translator. An en- 
tertaining piece of light caricature is Our Choir.* 
Its folio pages are filled with sketches of the music 
committee, the choir, the organist, etc., and with 
mock-dignified verse descriptive of the subjects of 
the sketches. Some of the drawing is excellently 
droll, and all of it more or less so; the verse is 
occasionally neat, but oftener labored. Un- 
der the name of O/d Ocean® is collected for children 
a great deal of very popular science and information 
concerning the ocean—physical geography, explora- 
tion, naval affairs, sea-plants and animals, fisheries, 
etc. It is the merest surface skimming of these 
subjects, but pleasantly written, and good reading 
for children of ten years old and upward: this in 
spite of the several incidental slips in statements of 
fact that seem to be inevitable to books of popular 
or juvenile information. The Battle of the Moy* 
is a romance modeled after the well-known ‘* Battle 
relating ‘* How Ireland gained her 
Independence ” in 1892, by a single gigantic battle. 
It is ingenious and rather entertaining, but perfectly 
valueless as a political tract, for its fundamental as- 
sumption is a population in Ireland of phenomenal 
foresight, prudence, self-control, and reticence. 
With Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon® is begun a 
series of cheap pamphlet editions of the best. modern 
French plays, under the series name of 7heatre 
Contemporain. To judge by the first number, we 
may expect to see these plays excellently chosen and 
neatly issued, to the great convenience of amateur 
actors and French classes and reading-clubs. 


EAST AND WEST. 


Cultivativg the Water Supply. 


PEOPLE are learning that they° have each a per- 
sonal interest in the great processes of Nature, whom 
they have hitherto treated with underbred indiffer- 
ence in her own demesne. ‘* What has the world to 
do with the weather gauge ?” is not a question one 
hears any more from the society young man who has 
learned the safety of being civil on points he doesn’t 
understand. Of more consequence to politicians 
than the question which begins to loom on the news- 
paper horizon, Who shall be nominated for \Presi- 

1 Socrates. A translation of the Apology, Crito, and 
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dent ? more to the di/ettante than the discussion be- 
tween the Hlowells-James school of novelists and 
those who don't like it; more to the fashionable than 
the delicate point whether Newport cr the Continent 
will be the best summer move; more than elevated 
railways East or cheap transportation West—is the 
little matter whether the rain-fall this season will - 
register two inches or five in a given time. Three 
inches more or less a month means life in a semi- 
paradise or a desert, treasure of money and crops 


8 Old Ocean. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. 

4 The Battle of the Moy; or, How Ireland gained her 
independence. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1883. 
For sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 

5 Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon. 
Fugéne Labiche et Edouard Martin. 
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pouring in from those exhaustless gold mines, just six 
inches under the surface, or drought, dull faces, sorry 
times for pleasure-seekers, and the shadow which 
rests over Europe and Britain creeping across the 
prosperous skies of our Western World. War, pes- 
tilence, drought are three bad angels linked together 
in evil fame, and we may be forgiven if we shudder 
at the parching breath of the passing pinions of the 
least of these. 

Yet of all baleful visitants, this is one which might 
be exorcised in a generation of well-directed effort. 
Man need not wait the slow change of epochs to re- 
store fertility and moisture to the great plains of the 
central Territories, or to the New England hillsides. 
Were the intelligence of the country for one whole 
year directed to the problem of preventing drought, 


and securing abundant water provision for the United, 


States, the dread of drought would be left behind us, 
and the stories of parched pasturage and herds dying 
for the want of water would be as much things of 
the past as tales of Indian fights. 

How? By simple if somewhat extensive means, 
which are old as the pyramids. You may read it in 
your Bible, if you have one —if not, you may find it 
on the Egyptian cliff walls—how in time of plenty 
the kingdom was preserved from seven years’ famine 
by storing its surplus food in gigantic granaries 
which fed a great fraction of the then known world. 
That beldam country had the superlative blessing 
of one man who was wise for his race, and a ruler 
who knew enough to take good counsel when it was 
laid before him; in which respect our country com- 
pares unfavorably with Egypt. If, instead of nar- 
rowing the intellects of the age to the petty problems 
of electric lights and heating cities by steam, or dis- 
figuring streets with elevated railroads to be the 
signal jest of history in a dozen years, part of the 
keenness devoted to stock-jobbing projects should 
turn to an interest which concerns the whole nation, 
it would see that what Joseph did with Nile wheat 
must be done in the storage of water. Taking year 
with year, enough rain falls, or water is conveyed 
in rushing mountain streams, to feed the settled 
parts of the country, and free them from the fear 
of drought; and this volume of water must be arrested 
on its way to the sea, stored where it will be under 
control, and economized for the needs of the soil. 

The task is not singular in its magnitude. It is 
no more than the states of Holland did in building 
the dikes which preserved the kingdom from the 
encroaching sea. What these sturdy Netherlanders 
did to keep back the waters, we must do to preserve 
them-—less an afrit’s labor than the other. The 
Moquis might teach us how to build such reservoirs 
as supplied their cities when the wilderness of the 
San Juan was thick with people, as it is now with 
the sherds of their ruined potyry. The Southern 
Pacific Railroad waters its engines from great .cis- 
terns in the Colorado Desert, filled in the rainy sea- 
son. Why should not the settler, at least, do the 


same for his own acres. The most singular thing 
to an eastern visitor in the Southwest is that in the 
universal want of water there is hardly a cistern on 
private property. In the adobe soil it would be 
comparatively small labor to make huge reservoirs 
to receive the fierce showers or the flow of brooks 
in the season of melting mountain snows; and series 
of dams and tanks by the side of valley streams 
might keep back the water which runs to the sea in 
a few weeks. By a system of house cisterns con- 
nected with every roof in the Territories, with artifi- 
cial pools in beaten adobe, with reservoirs and dams 
to the mountain streams, the accumulation of water 
would be ample for town uses and for irrigation. 

The great work would remain to reclothe the 
mountain slopes with fast-growing trees; for every 
tree is a source of freshness to the soil about it, de- 
laying the drying of the earth and of the streams by 
its shade, and actually condensing from the air and 
diffusing a cloud of invisible moisture about its 
boughs. It is no child’s work to do this great ser- 
vice to the State, but as much in its way has been 
done before. The great tree-planters of rank in 
England furnish the example. The Earl of Fyfe, 
the foremost planter in Scotland, thirty or forty years 
ago turned 14,000 acres of unproductive hillside into 
forest. The first Marquis of Breadalbane and the 
former Duke of Athol added largely to the value of 
their property by planting 6,000,000 trees apiece. 
The present duke following worthily in the traditions 
of his house, counts 70,000 firs in a single plantation, 
Mr. Jones, the Welsh landowner, could number over 
60,000 Spanish chestnuts, 80,000 oaks, and as many 
ash, 90,000 larch and 100,000 Scotch firs, beside 
30,000 wych elms, 35,000 mountain elms, and 15§0,- 
ooo other trees in one year’s planting—a work 
worthy the ambition of a country gentleman. Or, if 
other example was needed, the commandant of more 
than one idle garrison might take a hint from Hanni- 
bal, who employed his army of Punic soldiery in the 
work of planting olive-trees. How many regiments 
spoigng in the empty routine of camp life would 
welcome the office of setting and tending govern- 
ment plantations on the plains ! 

It is with some diffidence that one refers to the 
last great project which was distinctly in mind in be- 
ginning to write this page—a project which would be 
a state and national, not to say continental, benefit 
—the old proposal to turn the Rio Colorado into 
the desert basin; a proposal which is most likely to 
provoke a smile from those who know least about it, 
like many other plans which have been valiantly 
wrought out to the good and honor of mankind. 
Since this scheme was first broached by educated 
men who knew the desert in many journeyings across 
it, and knew the river from its June floods to its April 
languor, other great works of which the world was 
incredulous have been completed or well begun. The 
Suez Canal shortened the way round the globe, and 
the Darien Canal will soon straighten the track for 
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ocean steamers, and this plan of turning a river into 
its old desert bed involves not half as much labor; 
and there is not an engineer on the Southern road 
who does not know that the plan is feasible. From 
the report of the survey for the Pacific Railroad, by 
Lieutenant Williamson, in November, 1853, to the 
enthusiastic support of the idea by Ross Browne and 
Dr. Widney in the old OVERLAND MONTHLY, the 
formation of this new lake has been discussed, urged, 
and its great advantages are now generally conceded. 
Briefly, the plan urged was bya cut thirty miles long 
from the head of the Gulf of California, to let its 
waters into the desert, the largest part of which lies 
below the sea-level, and overflow an area some thirty 
miles wide by eighty in length. Ross Browne 
favored the idea of bringing the Colorado also into 
the basin; and the influence of sucha lake as the 
two waters would give would change the climate of 
southern California, send a great rain-fall to Los 
Angeles and San Bernardino counties, lead to fuller 
streams and growth of timber, and be the model for 
a score of similar enterprises in this sun-distressed 
country. Why is it not as much of an exploit to 
rescue a desert as to subdue a province ? 


Has a Man any Rights in Himself? 


THE habit of human nature to give damaging tes- 
timony against itself is rarely set forth in the remark 
quoted by the ‘London Athenzeum ” from one of our 
literary men—a graduate of Harvard, and more or 
less engaged in library work since his undergraduate 
days. It gives a curious impression of the sensibil- 
ities of a certain class of educated men who have to 
do with literature, when he writes ‘‘with amuse- 
ment” of the hesitation felt by English librarians 
about divulging the names of authors who choose to 
be anonymous, ‘‘On this side of the water,” he 
writes, ‘‘we have no scruples of that kind, and rath- 
er take pleasure in printing the name of a contributor 
who would like to have it suppressed.” 

There still exists a class with whom the instincts 
and traditions of gentlemen are not extinct, and 
their numbers are much larger than is generally sup- 
posed. They owe human nature the service of 
showing the world how thoroughly they hold such 
hoodlumism of sentiment as the above in contempt. 
Any expression so detestable to the better feelings of 
humanity finds its nearest approach to an excuse 
in that it comes of obstuseness; such as that of 
which a master of English writes: ‘‘ The essence of 
all vulgarity lies in want of sensation. It is in the 


blunt hand and the dead heart, in the diseased 
habit, in the hardened conscience, that men become 


vulgar.” 
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A degree of the same indignation is felt by all 
clear-headed, right-minded people who have been 
pained by seeing Hawthorne's literary remains dis- 
turbed and hawked about. If the dead know what 
passes on earth, what wretchedness will not that 
shrinking sensitiveness and fastidious taste endure at 
seeing the incomplete experimental fragments of his 
thought thus thrown down for the curiosity of the 
polite mob whom he detested when alive. Worse 
indignity could hardly be offered the genius which 
the nation delighted to honor. The decency which 
shades an invalid’s totterings and maunderings from 
the public gaze should surely be extended to genius 
in its moods of drooping and uncertain fancy. 
It was Hawthorne’s wish that these fragments 
should remain in obscurity, and there was no going 
putside it. Ifa man has any rights in himself, 
his wish should be final in such a matter. It only 
remains for the ignoble generation which could tol- 
erate such desecration of the rights of the dead to 
dig up the bones of Shakspere. 

The misfortune which befell the poetic fame of Mr. 
Tennyson from the pilfering of rejected manuscripts 
from his. waste-basket by a too-adoring wife, and 
their circulation by injudicious friends, was another 
invasion of those sacred rights a man might be sup- 
posed to have in himself. But Tennyson was alive, 
and from his well-known temperament it may safely 
ke assumed that the penalty visited in private on the 
offenders was prompt, liberal, and not undeserved. 

It may be noticed that this outrage singularly pre- 
luded the falling off of Tennyson’s poetry, as if he 
had said to himself that, his standard of high poetic 
finish being violated, and his ideal as a poet once 
marred, it was no use trying to live up to it any 
more. If people were satistied with thin sentiment, 
it was not worth while to try to write better for 
them. 
The gods hide themselves and speak from cloud. 
Men of genius, knowing their infirmities, are solici- 
tous of the same protection for their imperfections. 
The examples of heathen and childish curiosity above 
warn every literary man at least of the wisdom of 
keeping letters, rough draughts, and hasty versions in 
his own control, by strict censorship of waste-basket, 
and prompt committal to the flames of what they 
would not have proclaimed from the housetops. For 
the manners, taste, and honesty of our highly culti- 
vated people do not withhold them from actions on 
a par with that of the western man of Mr. Curtis's 
story, who pulled down the newspaper curtain from 
the window of a room where a traveler was putting 
on his shirt, with the frank inquiry, ‘* What are you 
so blamed private about ?” 
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The Snow-fay's Gift. 
A LEGEND OF THE LAPWAI, IDAHO, 


A STRANGE, weird land is the far-off West— 
A wonder-spot on the earth's fair breast ; - 
Like the flow of tears on a maiden’s cheeks 

Is the crystal tide of its amber creeks ; 

And the winding course that the rivers take 

Is the aimless trail of the writhing snake. 

There the distant view of the treeless butte 
Has the monster form of a sleeping brute ; 
And the giant slopes of the landscape seem 
Like the phantom shapes in the wildest dream. 
Now the rocky scarps of the cafion rise 

As the lifting walls to the arching skies ; 

And the traveler shrinks to a pigmy mite 

As he scans the face of the dizzy height. 

Anon the mass of a stony hand 

Like an index points to the better land. 

Ah! the proudest heart may the warning heed 
Of the silent hand on the lonely mead! 

Anon the cliff by an art sublime 

Is a castle grim of the feudal time, 

With its ivied wall by the dismal moat 

And the bastion drear where the banners float. 
A spectral thing is the wintry crest 

Of a lonely peak in the far-off West, 

When the setting sun on its brow shines bright, 
Or the mountain glows in the pale moonlight. 
A strange, weird spot on the earth's fair breast 
Is the wonder-land of the distant West. 


The wings of Love fly fast and far ; 
Where vouth are met the archer tarries ; 
Nor land nor flood nor bolt nor bar 
Can stay the doom his quiver carries. 


Where Lapwai's rippling waters glide, 
And branches droop to kiss the tide, 

In balm-tree grove and poplar shade 
Im-na-ha lived, the Indian maid. 

We may not give the damsel’s birth— 
Among the secret things of earth— 
Enough: her life was void of stain, 
Her limbs of fault, her breast of pain. 
Alas, that eager Love should scale 

The circling hills that rimmed the vale, 
With poisoned shaft’s unerring aim 

To pierce a heart so free from blame ! 
Of all who loving tribute gave, 

Was Ken-wah, proud Nez-Percé brave. 
Of stalwart frame without a peer, 

On pine-tree slopes he chased the deer ; 
From far Wallowa’s charming lands 
Bestowed his gifts with brimming hands ; 
And oft in manly sports did prove 

The strength of sinews nerved by love ; 
Nay, borrowed every savage art 

To win her smile and please her heart. 
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When times are true the maids are coy, 
Though blest with brown or ebon tresses ; 

And many a simple art employ 
To husband well their fond caresses. 

And who shall say that a maiden's choice 
May never shift, or the heart revolt ? 

Or who proclaim with a prophet's voice 
That Cupid aims but a single bolt ? 


The frosts were gone from the purling rills ; 

The sod was green, and the camas bloomed. 
A rival came from the northern hills, 

And Ken-wah's hopes of a bride were doomed. 
The god who once in an angel's guise 

Had whispered thoughts of a lover's bliss, 
Now seemed, alas! to his jealous eyes 

A fiend who spoke with the serpent’s hiss. 


An Indian legend, strange and old, 

To breathless maids by lodge-fires told, 
Declares that once with passion wild 

A mortal wooed the Snow-king’s child. 

Alas, that youth of earthly mold 

Should ere have loved a maid so cold ! 
Ofttimes, the doting warrior hied 

To keep the tryst by Lapwai's side ; 

And oft his longing heart would fain 

Have sealed their troth, but prayers were vain. 
Still, still she veiled her icy cheek ; 

Refused each vow his lips might speak. 

One night, amid the drifting snows 

He kept the tryst where Lapwai flows, 

And, led by passion’'s will unchaste, 

He rudely clasped her frozen waist. 

With wailing cry of goblin fear, 

That pierced afar the wintry air, 

She spread her snowy pinions bright, 

And left him there in grewsome plight. 

Long, long before his vows were said 

To northern lands the snow-fay sped, 

And vanished through the moon-lit skies 

With elfish laugh that mocked his cries ; 

Yet dropped a plume of spotless hue 

O’er Colville meadows as she flew. 

When zephyrs fanned the budding trees, 

And chased the cold from frosty leas, 

The plume that decked the snow-fay's wing 
Became a flower to greet the spring— 

A single spray of stainless white, 

To charm the eye and mark her flight. 

Since then, the youth who plucks-that flower 
With whispered vows at midnight hour, 
And thrice invokes the injured fay, 
Shall win the maiden’s heart for aye. 


Grim Winter held within his arms 
The Spring with all her budding charms. | 
The wanton kissed his frowns away, 


’ And pulled his icy locks in play. 
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In Ken-wah's life no sunlight glows ; 
A deadly hatred fills his breast ; 

His troubled heart with gall o'erflows, 
And bitter thoughts disturb his rest. 

Now baleful ardor fiercely gleams 

In every look and fires his dreams. 

Im-na-ha, sorely taxed in vain 


‘To fix her choice of lovers twain, 


In luckless hour had laughing said : 

** Who brings the plume the snow-fay shed, 
That blooms on Colville’s lonely sward, 
Shall have. my heart as meet reward.” 

Ah ! little dreamed the sportive maid 

The deed her foolish plan might aid ; 

Full well she kenned affection’s voice 
Would make the northern brave her choice. 


When moonbeams on the hilltop lie, 
On errands dark the night-owls fly ; 
Two dusky shapes asunder glide 

With noiseless feet by Lapwai's tide. 
Ah! long and drear the path shall be, 
Ere Colville’s piny slopes they see. 

The fierce Nez-Percé northward sped, 
His bosom filled with vengeance dread. 
By Lapwai's banks where shadows rest 
He scares the curlew from her nest ; 
And hears the foul coyotes yell 

As if to greet his purpose fell. 

When dawning light is on the plain, 

He skirts the fens of Coeur de Mene ; 
Has left the dismal Hoodoo lakes 
Before the dew is off the brakes ; 

Across the fords of Calispelle 

When twice the evening shadows fell ; 
Beyond Columbia's roaring floods 

As third Aurora tints the woods— 

On, on, as one who fears to die, 

As if pursued, his footsteps fly. ‘ 

A moment's pause by the foaming steep 
To watch the salmon’s desperate leap ; 
Ere prowling night-birds homeward flew 
He quenched his thirst inthe Sin-pail-hu— 
On, on before the shadows lift 

To find the injured snow-fay’'s gift. 


Inspired by words that the maiden spake, 
The other speeds by the winding Snake. 
No path so rough that his limbs may fail ; 
Or night so drear that-his heart shall quail. 
His feet are swift, and his hopes are sure— 
He bears the love of a maiden pur@*"" 
Beyond Palouse with its brimming*flow 
The lover hies in the morning glow ; 
When shadés are long at the close of day, 
Has climbed the scarp of the Grand Coulé; 
And seen Columbia's banks of stone, 


. Ere vesper stars on the landscape shone. 
«>: ‘Through coverts dank where the lizard creeps, 


By granite rocks where the cony sleeps, 
And whirring snakes in their fury hiss, 
He seeks the pledge of the maiden's kiss, 
Ye nimble sprites of the wood or glen, 
Who haunt the place of the cougar's den, 
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Now light his feet by the punk-fire’s glim 
Through cafions lone where the path lies dim. 
O guide him safe to the north by night 


Where the snow-fay’s plume on the sod grows white ; 


He'll need the help of the elfin host 
Ere the pledge be won that he longs for most. 


Along the banks of the Sanpuelle, 
Where poplars hide its purling rills 

That flow from crystal fonts that well 
Among the circling pine-clad hills, 

A valley rests, where blooms in spring 

The plume that left the snow-fay's wing. 

A giant larch-tree shades the green, 

As if to guard its dazzling sheen. 


All heedless yet of the coming doom, 

The jover speeds in the deepening gloom. — 

No Shapes may daunt of the glen or glade, 

If the prize be won in the larch-tree shade. 
Anon he scans with a look of care 

The dial stars in the Northern Bear ; 

Then listens close for the wolf-dog’s howl 
When the night-steeds turn at the midway goal, 
‘And they who seek for the true-love spell 

Must win the spray or its charm will fail. 


‘Tis the mystic watch of the silent night ; 
The sky is blue and the moon shines bright ; 
A gliding form on the winding trail 

That parts the green of the central vale. 

On, on it comes with a noiseless tread, 

By the shadowy trace of the pathway led, 


' Where the snow-flower lies on the grassy lea 


A 
Like a silver star on an | 


Rejoice, brave youth, for the race is déne— 
_ Thy journey ends where the larch-tree grows. 


- Rejoice, rejoice ! for the bride is won, 
_ “Who waits thy steps where the Lapwai flows. 


¥rhaste he whispers timely vows 
Pt # Beneath the somber tamarack boughs, 


2Then plucks the snowy. pledge—but see ! 


‘A dusky shape that quits the tree 


With stealthy foot and threatening arm, 
As if to work some deadly harm, 
Now send him aid, ye elfin host— 
In hour like this he needs you most. 
Right on the frowning specter steals— 
Its glance of hate the moon reveals — 
A flash—that marks the plunging knife— 
The point has reached its victim's life ! 
Long, long, brave youth, the Indian maid 
Shall watch by lLapwai's banks for thee; 
And long the hungry wolf-dogs raid 
Thy bones beneath the tamarack-tree. 
With yell of wild and savage pride 
* The murderer views the gasping clay ; 
Then spurns the lifeless form aside, 
And quickly clasps the glittering spray. 
As one pursued by demon bands, 
He quits the place with blood-stained hands ; 
And bears the injured snow-fay's gift 
Far south before the night-shades lift. 
Ah ! little reck his blood-shot eyes 
The tell-tale ‘drop that stains the prize. 


} 
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By Lapwai's banks the curlew slept ; 


Through balm-tree boughs the starlight shone ; 


The maid her nightly vigil kept, 
And trod the shadowy path alone. 
Within her breast a stranger dread 
Gives omen true of coming woe ; 
The wind that moves the branch o’erhead 
In wails of sorrow seems to blow. 
She fain by song would ease the pain 
Of boding thoughts, and chase the gloom, 
The night-winds add their sad refrain— 
No peace within her heart finds room, 
Alas ! too late, she rues the day 
That sent her chosen brave away. 
But/hark !—a hurrying step; and see— 
A stalwart form bounds o’er the leaa— 
‘* He comes, my love is here,” she cried. 
‘* He brings the pledge and claims his bride.” 
Right on, across the star-lit vale, 
The guilty warrior keeps the trail 
‘To where the trembling watcher stands 
With pallid cheeks and clasping hands ; 
Now waves’ the fatal offering nigh, 
With fiendish laugh and glaring eye. 
‘* Behold,” he shouts, ‘‘ the gift I bring, 
That once adorned the snow-fay's wing.” 
And lo! beneath the pale moonbeams 
The tell-tale spot of crimson gleams. 
A deathly whiteness veils her brow. 
Her love is dead—she learns it now. 
With horror mute a while she stood ; 
Then lifts a cry that chills his blood— 
A cry of deep and blank dismay, 
That frights the wolf-dogs from their prey, 
And wakes the slumbering night-hawk’s young, 
As clear and far its echoes rung. 


At noontide hour the shades grew less 
Where Lapwai's amber waters flow. 
The summer bloomed ; each raven tress 

Lay white above the maniac’s brow, 
No more she scans with anxious eye | 
The trail for him who tarries long. 

His bones beneath the tamarack lie— 
And this, the burden of her song : 


Just now they said my lové was dead— 
I know not why—this hour. 

It may not be—and yet I see 
His blood-stain on the flower. 


In wood or dell, they'll surely tell 
How long my love's been sleeping— 

Not dead—nay, nay, I cannot say 
Just why these tears I'm weeping. 


The lizard creeps—ah! sound he sleeps— 
Hush, hush, he'll soon be waking; 
Ah! much I fear—the night is drear ; 
My heart—my heart is breaking. 


The autumn night is gray and cold— 
By swift Columbia's banks of stone, 

O'er pine-tree glade and barren wold 
The soughing winds unceasing moan. 


The full moon lifts her beaming face 
To light the weird, uncanny place. 
Where, rising sheer, the cafion wall 
O'erlooks the waters, grim and tall, 
The maniac stands with streaming hair 
Against the sky in outline clear ; 
Her hands outstretched beyond the cliff, 
To hail, I ween, a phantom skiff 
That lightly floats the sparkling wave, 
And bears as freight her murdered brave. 
And now, methinks, the ghostly bark 
Has gained the cafion shadows dark, 
For with a cry of strange delight 
The watches quits the frowning height. 
A plunging sound—the river hides 
A broken heart beneath the tides. 
Henry Hubbard Pierce. 
Plantation Lore: Aunt Kizzy Pauses to 
Explain. 


ENTERING by the rear door the wide hall which 
runs through the house from north to south, I was 
there greeted by a scene as unexpected as laughable. 
In the north doorway stood old Kizzy, the house- 
keeper, shading her spectacled eyes with her hand 
while she peered down the road at a rapidly approach- 
ing rider, who, as he neared the gate, called out: 
‘* Hallo, there! Is your master at home?” 

Imagine my surprise when, by way of reply, she 
furiously shook her fist at him, and then, frisking 
about, flourished her heels in his face, slammed the 
door shut, and beat a hasty retreat, muttering to her- 
self: 

‘**Fo’ de Lawd! Ef hyar don’ come dat bery 
same low-lived ol’ heafen ez use fo’ to tickle de 
backs of Marse’s cornfiel’ niggahs wif de big raw- 
hide five year ago. Kin’t be Marse Jeems am gwine 
fo’ to fotch him back hyar ‘gin-——but wha’s I t’inkin’ 
"bout ?—hain’t ‘nuff dem or’nary niggahs lef roun’ 
hyar sence de wah begun fo’ to-- Good Lor’! Miss 
Kate—didn’t count on yo’ bein’ dar,” she exclaimed, 
as she caught sight of me in the corner where I stood, 
the speechless witness of her audacity. ‘‘ Spec’, 
chile, by de big eyes you’se makin’ dat yo’ t’ink we 
Bond niggahs ain't bery much mannerly; but de fac 
am, Miss Kate, Marse hese’f ’spises dat ar man like 
pikery, an’ long time ago he done let him know 
what he t’ought ‘bout him; but I neber had no 
chance, ‘fore now, fo’ to show him how much store 
I sot by he ’portantcy.” 

‘*But this is a professional call, Kizzy,” I said; 


“and I know that under such circumstances the 


Doctor would never allow his prejudices to show 
themselves in act or word,” 

‘* Lor’ bress yo’, no, honey! But Marse am a 
gen’l’m, an’ I’se he crazy ol’ niggah Kiezy. Heaps 
difrence, don’ yo’ see? O, Marse ’ll forgib me, I 


know, ef it comes to he ears—though mos’ likely he 
may haze me a leetle, jus’ at fus’. 

‘* Yo’ see, honey, dat ar man come hyar a spell 
back, afore de wah, fo’ to obersee de fiel’ hands. 
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He was hyar "bout four or five months in all, an’ 
t’ings "peared to jus’ hum ‘long ez smoove ez could 
be. But dat bs order wor all on de outside, chile; 
inside dem brack skins dar wor disorder ‘nuff gwine 
on fo’ to get up an ins’rection on dis bery place. 


Marse wor mighty busy all dat summer, ridin’ day . 


an’ night, an’ hadn’t no time fo’ to look a’ter any- 
t’ing on de place hese’f. But one day I heerd him, 


Outcroppings, 


[June. 


ugly, gr’et brack whip; an’ he stamp he foot, an’ 
tremble all ober, while de ol’ debbil tuk hese’f off 
*dout nudder word mo’. 

** Den Marse ax me: ‘Kizzy, did dat ar man eber 
use dat whip on my boys an’ men?’ 

**Why, bress yo’, Marse, honey; wha’ yo’ t’ink 
he got it fur else? Yo’ jus’ ax ol’ Bob, an’ I reckon 
he tell yo’ wha’ he done tol’ me. 


say to ol’ Missty dat he couldn’t see how Vaughn ~ ‘‘ ‘Wha’ am dat, Kizzy ?’ 


got so much work outen de han’s ez he showed for, 
Den I know’d—and good Lor’! ef I hadn’t been de 
fool Kizzy dat I ar’, I might a know’d it all de time 
—dat Marse Jeems warn’t no ’complish in de new 
system ez wor bein’ ‘plied; an’ I made up my mind 
fo’ to tell him ’bout de leetle game ob whip-top ez 
wor bein’ played out dar ‘mong dem cotton rows, 
But dat bery day, while Marse was’at dinner, up 
come dé new oberseer, in gre’t hurrah, fo’ to see 
Marse "bout suffin’. 

** He come from de fiel’, an’ he hev ‘long wif him 
de big brack rawhide—mos’ s’ long ez I am, Miss 
Kate—wha’ he allus carried "bout. _I’se sittin’ on de 
steps by de doah, an’ he sez to me, berry ‘portant 
like, * Stir yo’se’f, ol’ Egypt, an’ make tracks to tell 
yo’ Marse dat I wants fo’ to see him ef he kin spar’ 
me a few minutes’; an’ he frow’d he whip onto de 
flo’ ob de po’ch, an’ sot hese’f down on a cheer. 
Marse come out, arter a spell, an’ de fus’ ting he 
seed wor dat ar mons’ous whip, lookin’ fo’ all de 
worl’ like a gre’t pizen snake curled up dar. O, 
Lor’, Miss Kate! yo’ could a lit my ol’ pipe by de 
fire ez flashed outen Marse’s eyes, an’ de red ob 
shame ez flashed ober he face. Den he looked dat 
ar man all ober from head to fut, an’ afore he could 
tell de fus’ word ob he errant, Marse sed: 

**« Mis’er Vaughn, come to my offus dis eben an’ 
I'll pay yo’ de balance ob de sum we greed ‘pon fo’ 
de year, arter which you may ’sider yo’se’f ‘leased 
frum any furder *bligement to me.’ 

*** But, sir, you will at least tell me in what way 
I've shown myse’f incapable,’ said Mis’er Vaughn. 

‘*** Dar am de pruf ob yo’ impercacity! Take dat 
outen my sight, an’ neber let it be seen again by any 
human soul on my place!’ sed Marse, p'intin’ to de 


** Why dat de ol’ sarpint gwine down de lane dar 
use fo’ to make de men—an’ de women, too, Marse 
Jeems—work in de fiel’ wif deir backs bare to de 
waist, no matter ef the sun was hot ‘nuff to blister; 
an’ ebery now an’ den he walk up an’ down ’mongst 
‘em, an’ gib one an’ nudder a right smart cut—jus’ 
to ’membrance ‘em, he sed, dat dar warn’t nuffin’ 
tween deir flesh an de lash ef dey warn’t nimble 
‘nuff. Reckon, Marse, dar warn’t no time yet much 
hurt done ’cept to deir feelin’s; fo’ we Bond niggahs 
hain’t been fotched up long wif such doin’s, an’ de 
men don’ take kindly to it, an’ de women am skeer’d 
mighty nigh to de’f. An’ furdermo’, dar am Jim, 
dis bressed minute, locked up in de warchouse wif 
de promise ob a whippin’ to-night, kase, when 
Mis’er Vaughn gib he wife a leetle sharper minder 
*n common dis mornin’, he tol’ him if eber he struck 
*Riah ’gin wif dat whip he knock him down if he 
die fot de nex’ minnit’; an’ he sed he meant fo’ to 
ax Marse couldn’t ’Riah hab her back covered up 
from de sco’chin’ sun.’ 

***°Ternal veng’uns,’ sed Marse, an’ he walked 
away wif he brow ez brack ez ol’ Kizzy’s; an’ we 
neber had no oberseer on dis place sence, ‘cept ol’ 
Bob. Wha’ passed ‘tween Marse an’ dat man in de 
offus dat eben, I don’ know, ob co’se; but I jus’ ez 
lief a been in my old slippers ez in Mis’er Vaughn’s 
boots, ‘thout I had nigh on a bale ob cotton in my 
ears. 

‘** But I mus’ be off now, honey, I’se done lef’ 
Miss Alice all alone by herse’f, whiles I come to de 
doah fo’ to obserwate mo’ perfekly on de pussson I 
seed ridin’ so like mad up the road—kin't stay fo’ 
no queshuns, honey; dar comes ol’ Missty, she'll tell 
yo’ all an’ mo’ too.” 


Sara D. Halsted. 
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